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PREFACE 


To 
THE SECOND EDITION® 


oe 


‘Tats volume is the First Part of a work upon the 
* Renaissance in Italy.’ The Second Part treate of the 
Revival of Learning. The Third, of tho Fine Arte. 
These have been already published. Tho Fourth Part 
Will be devoted to Italian Literature. 

Owing to the extent of the ground I have attempted 
te traverse, 1 fool conscious that the students of special 
departments will find much to be desired in my hani- 
ling of ench part. In some respects I hope that the 
several portions of the work may complete and illus- 
trate each other. Many topics, for example, have been 
‘Omitted from Chapter VIII. in this volume because they 

_ memed better adapted to treatment in the future. 
“One of the chiof difficulties which the critic bas 
‘to meet in doaling with the Italian Renaissance is the 


Born— This Pretaco wns prefixed to the second 
un of this voluine whes it was inwoed indepeniestiy. 






























vii PREFACE 


determination of the limits of the epoch. Two dates, 
1458 and 1527, marking respectively the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the sack of Rome, are convenient for 
fixing in the mind that narrow space of time during 
which the Renaissance culminated. But in order to 
trace its progress up to this point, it is necessary to go 
back to a far more remote period; nor, again, is it 
possible to maintain strict chronological consistency in 
treating of the several branches of the whole theme. 

‘The books of which the most frequent use has been 
made in this first portion of the work are Sismondi’s 
* Républiques Ttaliennes ;" Muratori's ‘Rerum Itatica- 
ram Seriptores ;’ the ‘Archivio Storico Italiano;* the 
seventh volume of Michelet’s ‘ Histoire de France ;* the 
eeventh and eighth volumes of Gregoroviue’ ‘ Geachichte 
der Stadt Rom;' Forrari's ‘Rivoluzioni d’ Italia;" 
Alberi's series of Despatches ; Gino Capponi's * Storia 
della Repubblica di Firenze ;* and Burckhardt’s *Cultur 
der Renaissance in Italien.' To the last-named essay 
I must acknowledge especial obligations. It fell under 
my notice when [ had planned, and in a great mensure 
finished, my own work, But it would bo difficult for 
me to exaggerate the profit I have derived from the 
comparison of my opinions with those of a writer so 
thorough in his learning and so delicate in his pereep- 
tions as Jacob Burckhardt, or the amount I owe to his 
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sete and philosophical handling of the wholo subject. 
Immst also exproes a spocial debt to Ferrari, many of 
‘whose views I have adopted in the Chapter on * Italian 
History,’ written for the second edition of this volume. 
With regard to the alterations introduced into the sub- 
#ance of the book in this edition, it will be enough to 
say that I have endeavoured to bring each chapter up to 
the level of prosent knowledge. 

In conelusion, 1 once more ask indulgence for = 
volume which, though it sims at a completeness of ita 
own, is professedly but one part of a long inquiry. 
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RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 
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| CHAPTER I 
nd THE SPIRIT OF THE HENAISSANCR 
‘DWBeulty of fixing Date—Moaning of word Rensissante—The Emansi- 


‘ef Acquisition—The Legend of Julla’s Corpse—The Age of the 
Printers and Critice—The Emancipation of the Consolence—The 
‘Reformation and the Modern Critical Spirit—Mechanical Inven- 
‘toes — The Place of Italy in the Renaissance. 


‘De word Renaisance has of late years received = moro 
‘extended signifieanoo than that which is implied in our English 
‘equivalent—ihe Revival of Learning. We use it to denote 
‘the whole transition from the Middlo Agos to the Modern 
‘World ; and though it is possible to assign certain limits to 
the period during which this transition tock place, we cannot 
Hix on any dates 50 positively as to say—between this yoar 
“gz that the movement was accomplished. To do.so would 
‘be like trying to name tho days on which spring in any par- 
“ tlealar season began and ended. Yet we speak of spring as 
“different from winter and from summer. ‘The trath is, that 
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2 RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


im many sanges we are still in mid-Renaissance, Ths evolu« 
tion has not been completed. ‘The new life is our own and is 
progressive. As in the transformation scene of some great 
Masque, so here the waning and the waxing shapes are 
mingled; the new forms, at first shadowy ond filmy, gain 
upon the old; and now both blend; and now the old scene 
fades into tho background ; still, who shall say whether the 
now seene be finally set up? 

Tn like mannor we cannot rofer the whole phenomena of j 
the Renaissance to any one cause or circumstance, or limit 
them within the field of any one department of haman know- 
ledge. Tf we ask the students of art what they mean by the 
Renainsance, they will reply that it was the revolution effected 
in architecture, painting, and sculpture by the recovery of 
antique monuments, Students of literature, philosophy, and 
‘theology ace in the Renaissance that discovery of manuscripta, 
that passion for antiquity, that progress in philology and 
criticism, which lod to a correct knowledge of the classics, to 
a frosh taste in poetry, to new systems of thought, to more 
accurate analysis, and finally to the Lutheran schism and the 
emaneipation of the conscience, Men of science will discourse 
about the discovery of the solar xystem by Copernicus and 
Galileo, the anatomy of Vesalius, and Harvey's theory of the 
circulation of the blood. ‘The origination of a truly scientific 
method is the point which interosis them most in the 
Renaissance. The political historinn, agnin, has his own 
answor to tho question. The extinction of foudaliem, the 
development of the great nationalities of Europe, the growth 
of monarchy, the limitation of the ecclesiastical authority and 
the ereetion of the Papacy into an Italian kingdom, and in 
the last place the gradual emergence of that sense of popslar 
freedom which exploded in the Revolution; these are the 
aspects of the movement which engross his attention. Jurista 
will doscribe the dissolution of legal fictions based upon the 
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False Deerelals, tho anguisition of a true text of the Roman 
Code, and the attempt to introduce a rational method into 


the theory of modern jurisprudence, as well as to commence 
‘the stody of international law. Mon whose attention has 
‘been turned to the history of dizcovorics and inventions will 
‘relate the exploration of Amorica and tho East, or will point 
‘to the benefits conferred upon the world by tho arts of print- 
‘tng anil engraving, by the compass and the telescope, by 
paper and by gunpowder; and will insist that at sho mament 
of the Renaissance all these instruments of mechanical utility 
‘started into existence, to aid the dissolution of what was 
rotten and must perish, to strengthen and perpetuate the new 
and useful and life-giving. Yeb neither any one of these 
sanawers taken eeparately, nor indeed all of them together, 
‘will offer solution of the problem. By the terra Renais- 
“ganes, or new birth, is indicated a natoral movement, not to 
“ by this ce that charneteristia, but to be sceepted 
‘aan effort of humanity for which at length the time had 
game, and in the onward progress of whieh we still partici- 
La ‘The history of the Renaissance is not the history of arts, 

of aclences, or of literature, or even of nations, It is the 
‘of the attainment of self-conscious freslom by the 
 Buman spirit manifested in the European races. It inno mere 
‘mutation, no mew fashion of art, no restoration of 
sandards of taste, ‘Tho arts and tho inventions, the 
‘and the books, which enddonly became vital at the 
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centuries after Christ, to speak roughly, the intellect of the 
‘Western races awoke as it wero from slumber and began 
once more to be active? ‘That is a question which we can 
but imperfectly answer. The mystery of organic life defoate 
analysis ; whothor the subject of our inquiry bo a germ-tell, 
or & phenomenon so complex as the commencement of a new 
religion, or the origination of a new disease, or a new phase in 
civilisation, it is alike inspossible to do more than to state the 
conditions under whieh the fresh growth begins, and to paint 
out what are its manifestations. In doing so, moreover, we 
must be careful not to be carried away by words of our own 
making. Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution are not 
separnte things, capable of being isolated ; they are moments: 
in the history of the human race which we find it convenient 
to name; while history iteelf is one and continuous, 80 that 
our utmost endeavours to regard some portion of it indepen- 
dently of the rest will be defeated. 

A glance at the history of the preceding canturies shows 
that, after the dissolution of the fabric of the Roman Empire, 
thers was no immediate possibility of any intellectual revival. 
‘The barbarous mces which had deluged Europe had to ab- 

~ sorb their barbarism: the fragments of Roman civilisation 
had cither to be destroyed or assimilated: the Germanic 
nations had to receive culture and religion from the people 
they had superseded; the Church had to be ereatod, and a 
new form given to the old idea of the Empire. It was further 
necessary that the modern nationalities should be dofned, 
that the modern languages should bo formed, that peace 
should be secured to some extent, and wealth accomulated, 
before the indispensable conditiona for a resurrection of the 
free spirit of humanity could exist. The first nation which 
fulfilled these conditions was the first to inaugurate the new: 
era. The reason why Italy took the lead in the Rensismnce 
wns, that Italy possessed a language, a favourable climate, 





‘political freedom, and commercial prosperity, at » time when 
other nations wero still semi-barbarous, Whore the human 


mpirit bed been buried in the decay of the Roman Etapire, 
there it arose apon the ruins of that Empire; and the Papacy, 
called by Hobbes the ghost of the dead Roman Empire, 
(sated, dironed and crowned, upon tho ashes thereof, to some 
extent bridged over the galf between the two periods. 

Keeping steadily in sight the truth that the real quality 
of the Renaissance wus intellectual, that it was the emancipa: 
flonof the reason for the modern world, we may inquire how 
focdaliem was rolated to it. The mental condition of the 
‘Middle Ages was ono of ignorant prostration before the idols 
‘ef the Church—dogma and authority and scholasticiem. 
Again, the nations of Europe during these centuries were 
‘bound down by the brute weight of material noccasities. 
the powor over tho outer world whieh the physical 
selences and usefe) arts communicate, without the ease of 
fifa which wealth and plenty secure, without the traditions 
‘of n civilised past, emorging slowly from a state of utter 
each nation coxld barely do more than gain and 
Keep © difficult hold upon existence, To depreciate the work 
achieved during the Middle Ages would be ridiculous. Yet 
We may point out that it was done unconsciously—that it was 
and instinctive process of becoming. The reson, 
waa not awako; tho mind of man was ignorant 
(ite own treasures and its own capacities. It is pathetic 
pink of the mediwwl students poring over a single ilt- 














in Greok and Arabic, Plato and Aristotle were 
awaiting only the call of tho Renaissance 
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Tt ia no leas pathetic to watch tide after tide of the ocean of 
humanity sweeping from all parts of Europe, to break in 
pastionate but unavailing foam upon the shores of Palestine, 
whole nations laying life down for the chance of seeing the 
walls of Jorusalem, worshipping the sepulchre whence Christ 
had risen, loading their fleet with relics and with cargoes of 
the sacred earth, while all the time within their breasts and 
brains the spirit of the Lord was with them, living but 
unrecognised, the spirit of freedom which ere long was 
Gostined to restore its birthright to tho world. Moanwhile 
the middle age accomplished its own work. Slowly and 
obscurely, amid stopidity and ignorance, were being forged 
the nations and the languages of Europe. Italy, France, 
Spain, England, Germany took shape. The actors of tho 
future drama acquired their several characters, and formed 
the tongues whereby their personalities should be expressed, 
‘The qualitiea which render modern society different from 


, that of the ancient world were being impressed upon these 


nations by Christianity, by the Church, by chivalry, by fendal 
customs, Thon came a further phaso. After the nations 
had been moulded, their monarchies and dynastice were 
established. Feudalism passed by slow dogrees into various 
forms of more or less defined antocrsey. In Italy and 
Germany numerous principalities sprang into pre-eminence ; 
and though the nation was not united u.der ono head, the 
monarchical principle was acknowledged. France and Spain 
submitted to a despotism, by right of which the king could 
say, ‘L’'Etat c'est moi.’ England developed her complicated 
constitution of popular right and royal prerogative. At the 
game time the Latin Church underwent a similar proooss of 
transformation. The Papacy became more autocratic. Like 
the king, the Popa began to say, ‘L'Rgliso c'est mol.’ This 
merging of the medi@val State and mediwval Church in 
the porsonal supremacy of King and Pope may be termed the 
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special featere of the last age of fendaliam which procoded 
the Renaissance. It was thus that the necessary conditions | 
‘and external circumstances were propared. The organitation 
of the fiye great nations, and the levelling of political and 
‘the prelude to that drama of liberty of which the Renaissance 
‘was the first act, the Reformation the second, the Rovolution | 
‘the third, and which we nations of the present are still 
evolying in the eetabtichment of the detnoeratie idea. 
‘Meanwhile, it must not bo imagined that the Renaitsanco 
burst suddenly upon tho world in the fifteenth century 
‘without premonitory symptoms. Far from that: within 
the middle age itself, over and over again, the reason strove 
fis break loose from its fotters. Abelard, in the twelfth 
eentury, tried to prove that the interminable dispute abous 
wutities and words was founded on a misapprehension. 
‘Roger Bacon, at the beginning of the thirteenth cantury, 
‘anticipated modorn scionco, and proclaimed that man, by use 
of nature, can do all things. Jonchim of Flora, intermediate 
‘beteren the two, drank one drop of the eup of propheey 
‘olfered to his lips, and cried that ‘the Gospel of the Father 
‘was past, the Gospel of the Som was passing, the Gospel of 
‘the Spirit wan to be.’ Those threo mon, each in his own 
gallina ate freee 
analyst, tho Italian 2s » mystic, divined the foture bet in- 
\, ‘auancipation of the reason of mankind. Nor wore. 
there vennting signs, especially in Provence, that Aphrodite 
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learning. We have, moreover, to remember the Cathari, the 

_ Paterini, the Fraticelli, the Albigenses, the Hussites—heretics 
in whom the new light dimly shone, but who were instantly 
exterminated by the Church. We have to commemorate the | 
vast conception of the Emperor Frederick II, who strove to 
founda new society of humane culture in the South of Europe, 
and to anticipate the advent of the spirit of modern tolerance. 
Ho, too, and all his race were exterminated by the Papal 
jealousy. ‘Truly wo may say with Michelot that the Sibyl of 
the Renaissance kept offering her books in vain to feudal 
Enropo. In vain becanse the time was not yet. ‘Tho ideas 
projected thus early on the modern world were immatare and 
abortive, like those headless trunks and zoophitic mombers 
of half-moulded humanity which, in the vision of Empedocles, 
preceded the birth of full-formed man. The nations were 
not ready. Franciscans imprisoning Roger Bacon for ven- 
turing to examine what God had meant to keep secret; 
Dominicans preaching crusades against the cultivated noblea 
of Toulouse; Popes stamping out the seed of enlightaned 
Frederick ; Benedictines erasing the masterpieces of classical 
literature to make way for their own litanies and lurries, ae 
selling pieces of the parchment for charms; a laity devoted 
by superstition to saints and by sorcery to the devil; » clergy 
sunk in sensual sloth or fevered with demonisc zeal: these 
still ruled the intellectual destinies of Europe. Therefore the 
first anticipations of the Rensissance were fragmentary and 
sterile. 

Then came a second period. Dante's poom, a work of 
conscious art, conceived in a modern spirit and written in @ 
modern tongue, was the first true sign that Italy, the leader 
of the nations of the West, had shakon off her sleep. Petrarch 
followed. His ideal of antique culture as the everlasting 
solace and the universal education of the human race, his 
lifelong effort to recover the classical harmony of thought and 
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nurtured, unused to delicate living, these giants of the 
Renaissance were like boys in their capacity for endurance, 
their inordinate appetite for enjoyment. No generations, 
hungry, sickly, effete, critical, disillusioned, trod them down. 
Ennai and the fatigue that springs from sospticism, the 
despoir of thwarted effort, were unknown. Their fresh and 
unperverted senses rendered them keenly alive to what was 
beautiful and natural. They yearned for magnificence, and 
inatinctively comprehended splendour, At the same time the 
poriod of satioty was still far off. Evorything seamed possible 
to their young energy ; nor had a single pleasure palled upon 
their appetite. Born, as it were, at the moment when desires 
and faculties are evenly balanced, when the perceptions are 
not blunted nor the senses cloyed, opening their eyes for the 
first time on a world of wonder, these men of the Reanissanos 
enjoyed what we may term the first transcendent springtide 
of the modern world, Nothing is more remarkable than the 
fulness of the life that throbbed in them. Natures rich in all 
capacities and endowed with every kind of sensibility were 
frequent. Nor was there any limit to the play of personality 
inaction, We may apply to them what Mr, Browning hag 
written of Sordello’s temperament : 


A footfall there 
Suiffices to upturn to the warm air 

Half germinating spices, mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 

New pollen on the lily-petal grows, 

And still more labyrinthine bude the rose, 


Daring the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped in @ 
cowl. He had not seen the beauty of the world, or bad sean 
it only to cross himself, and tarn aside and tell his beads and 
pry. Like §. Bernani travelling along the shores of the 
Lake Leman, and noticing neither the ature of the waters, 
nor the lnxuriance of the vines, nor the radiance of the moun= 
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‘The guesses of the ancients stimulated the exertions | 
moderns. The whole world’s histary seemed once 
be one, 





covery of the world and the discovery of man! Under 
‘two formule may be classified all the phenomena which 

perly belong to this period. ‘The discovery of the world divides 
itself into two branches—the exploration of the globe, and that — 
systematic exploration of the universe which is in fact what 
wo call Science, Columbus made known Amerioa in 14923 
the Portuguese rounded the Cape in 1497; Copernicus ox-— 
plained the solar system in 1507. It is not necessary toadd 
anything to this plain statement; for, in contact with facts 
‘of such momentous import, to avoid what seems like common-_ 
place reflection would be difficult. Yet it is only when wa 
contrast the ten centuries which preceded these dates with 
the four centuries which have ensued, that we can estimate 
the magnitude of that Renaissance movement by means of 
which a now hemisphere has been added to civilisation. In 
ike manner, it is worth while to pauses moment and consider 
what ens in the eubttatcn of the Copel aa 
Ptolemaic system. The world, regarded in old times as the 
centre of all things, the apple of God's eye, for the sake 
which were created sun and moon and stars, suddenly was 
found to be one of the many balls that roll round a giant 
sphere of light and heat, which is itself but one ameng inna- 
merable suns attended each by a cortdge of planets, and — 
scattered, how we know not, through infinity. What has 
become of that brazen seat of the old gods, that Paradise to 
‘ito an sanendiing Deity zsight be cought ap theca ieioeaaaa 
and hidden for a moment from the eyes of His disciples 
Tho domonstration of the simplest traths of astronomy 


j 
* Ih is to Michslet that we owe these formule, which have gamed 
Snto the language of history. 7 
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| DISCOVERY OF THE WORLD n 
| a legends that wero most significant to 


‘by snnibilating their eymbolism. Well © 
copia deter pag wcll 


jin tho actual laws by which it ia governed, 
ries and s half have elapsed since Copernicus 
astronomy. It is only by roflecting on the 


‘pow know about the nature of the universe. 
wery of man, again, it in possible to trace » two- 

in his temporal relations, illustrated by ' 
and man in his spiritual relations, illustrated 
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by Biblical antiquity; these are the two regions, at first 
apparently distinet, afterwards found to be interpenntrative, 
which the critical and inquisitive genius of the Renaissance 
opened for investigation, In the former of these regions we 
find two agencies at work, art and scholarship. During the 
Middle Ages the plastic arts, like philosophy, had degenerated 
into barren and meaningless scholasticism—a frigid repro- 
duetion of lifeless forms copied technically and withoat inspi- 
ration from debased patterns, Pictures became symbolically - 
connected with the religious feelings of the pooplo, formulm 
from which to deviate would be impious in the artist and 
confusing to the worshipper. Superstitious reverence bound 
the painter to copy the almond eyes and stiff joints of the 
saints whom he had adored from infancy; and, even bad it 
been otherwise, be lacked the skill to imitate the natural 
forms he saw around him. But with the dawning of the 
Renaissance a new spirit in the arts arose. Men began to 
conceive that the human body is noble in itself and worthy of 
pationt study. Tho object of tho artist then became to unite 
dovotional fosling and respest for the sacred legend with the 
‘utmost beanty and the utmost fidelity of delineation. He 
studied from the nade; he drew the body in every posture; 
he composed drapary, invented attitudes, and adapted the 
action of his figures and the exprossion of his fuees to the 
subject he had chosen. Tn a word, he humanised the altar- 
pieces and the cloister-frescoes upon which he worked. In 
this way the painters rose above the ancient symbols, and 
brought heaven down to earth. By dmwing Madonna and 
her Son like living human beings, by dramatising the Christian 
history, thoy silontly substituted the love of beauty and the 
interests of actual life for tho principles of the Church. ‘The 
saint or angel became an occasion for the display of physical 
perfection, and to introduee ‘un bel corpo ignudo’ into tke 
composition was of more moment to them than to represent 





of Pheidias. Titian's Virgin received into 
midway betweon the archangel who descends 
the apostles who yearn to follow her, {a far 








subject-matter of scholarship ‘Litters Homaniores’—the 


Boccaccio in his maturity learning Greek, in order that he 
might drink from the well-head of poetic inspiration, are the 
heroes of this period. They inspired the Italians with « thirst 
for antique culture. Next comes the age of nequisition and 
of libraries. Nicholas V., who founded the Vatican Library 
in 1458, Coamo de’ Modici, who began the Medicean 
alittle earlier, and Poggio Bracciolini, who ransscked all the 
cities and convents of Europe for ‘manuscripts together with 
tho teachers of Greck, who in the first half of the fifteenth 
century escaped from Constantinople with precious treights of 
classic literature, are the heroes of this second period. It 
was an age of accumulation, of cay 
enthusiasm, Manuscripts were worshipped by these men, 
just as the reliques of Holy Land bad been adored by their 
grest-grandfathers. The eagerness of the Crusades was ree 
vived in this quest of the Holy Grail of ancient knowledge. 
| 
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tale, as told by Infossura, is ropented in Matarazzo and = i} 
Nantiporto with slight variations. One says that the gi=-T) 
luair was yollow, anothor that it was of the glossiest black, 
What foundation for the legend may really have existed need 
‘not here be questioned. Let us rather use the mythos as @ 
parable of the ecstatic devotion which prompted the men of 
‘that age to discover a form of unimaginable beauty in the 
tomb of the classic world,' 

‘Then camo the third age of acholarship—the ago of the 
critics, philologers, and printers. What had boon colleced 
‘by Poggio and Aurispa had now to be explained by Ficino, 
Polisiano, and Erasmus. They bogan thoir task by digesting: 
and arranging the contents of the Libraries, There were then 
no short ents to learniug, no comprehensive lexicons, no 
dictionaries of antiquities, no carefully prepared thesauri of 
mythology and history. Each student had to hold in bis 
brain the whole mass of classical erudition, The text and 
the canon of Tomer, Plato, Aristotle, and the tragedians 
had to be decided, Greek type had to be struck, Florence, 


* Venioe, Basle, Lyons, and Paris groaned with printing-presses. 


‘Tho Aldi, the Stephani, and Froben toiled by night and day, 
employing scores of scholars, mon of supreme devotion and of 
mighty brain, whose work it was to ascertain the right reading 
of sentences, to accentuate, to punctuate, to commit to the 
press, und to place beyond the reach of monkish hatred or of 
envious time that everlasting solace of humanity which exists 
in the classics. All subsequent achievements in the field 








corpss. It is printed im Janitechek, Dis Gesellschaft der Bn IL: 
arty 1879, p. 120, 









ORITICAL AND SELECTIVE SPIRIT » 


‘the accomplishment of their titanic task. Virgil 
a printed in 1470, Homer in 1488, Aristotle in 1498, Plato 
‘They then became the inalienable beritege of man- 

‘Bat what vigils, what anxious expenditure of thought, 









‘with emotion at hearing the namo of Aldus Manutius, or of 
‘Hearicus Stephani, or of Johannes Froben? Yet this wa _ 
serily ought to do; for to them we owe in # grest measure 
the freedom of our spirit, our stores of intellectual enjoyment, 
‘er command of the past, our certainty of the future of harman 
‘This third age in the history of the Renaissance Scholar- 
‘ship may bo said to bave reached ite climox in Erasmus; for 
bby this time Italy bad handed on the torch of learning to the 
northorn nations. The publication of his ‘Adagia’ in 1400 
marks the advent of « more eritical and selective spirit, which 
from that date onward has been grmdually gaining strength 
in the modern mind. Criticism, in the trae sense of accurate 
testing and sifting, is one of the paints which distingaish the 
moderns from the ancients; and criticism was doveloped by 
the process of assimilation, comparison, and appropriation, 
| whieh was mocessary in the growth of scholarship. The ulti- 
smuate effect of this recovery of classic literature was, once 
| snd for all to liberate the intellect. The modern world was 
Brought into close contact with the free virility of the ancient 
iw... 
"Tho force to judge und the desire to create wore gone 
L ‘The immediate rem: in the sixteenth centary was an 
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foola, they flow to an extreme, and affected the manner of 
an irrevocable past. ‘Chis extravagance led of necessity to a 
roaction—in the north to Puritanism, in the south to what 
has been termed the Counter-Reformation effected under 
Spanish inflnences in the Latin Church. But Christinnity, 
‘that most precious possession of the modern world, was never 
seriously imperilled by the classical enthusiasm of the Re- 
naissance; nor, on the other hand, wus the progressive emaa- 
cipation of the reason materially retarded by the reaction it 
produced. 

‘The transition at this point to the third branch in the 
discovery of man, the revelation to the consciousness of its 
own spiritual freedom, is natural. Not only did scholarship 
reetoro the classics and encourage literary criticiam; it aleo 
rostored the text of the Bible, and encouraged theological 
eriticism. In the wake of theological freedom followed a free 
philosophy, no longer subject to the dogmas of the Church. 
To purge the Christian faith from false conceptions, to berate 
the conscience fram the tyranny of priests, and to interpret 
religion to the reason, has been the work of the last centuries ; 
nor is this work as yet by any moans accomplished. On the 
one side Descartes and Bacon, Spinoza and Locko, aro sons 
of the Renaissance, champions of new-found philosophical 
freedom ; on the other side, Luther is a son of tho Remais- 
ance, the herald of new-found religions freedom. The whole 
movement of the [Reformation is a phase in that necélerated 
action of the modern mind which at its commencement we 
call the Renaissance. It is a mistake to regard the Reforma- 
tion as an isolated phenomenon or as a mere effort to restore 
the Church to purity. The Reformation exhibits in the 
region of religious thought and national politics what the 
Renaissance displays im the sphere of culture, art, and science 
—the rocovored onorgy and freedom of tho reason. We are 
toovapt to treat of history in parcels, and to attempt to draw 








































principle of political freedom. ‘fhe Church was the 
mastor of tho Middle Ages. Culture was tho sing &: 
refining influence of the Renaissance. ‘The problem for 
present and the future is how through education to render 
knowledge accessible to all—to break down that barrier whiel 
in the Middle Ayes was set between clork and layman, amd. 
which in the intermediate period bas arisen between the 
intelligent and ignorant classes, Whether tho Utopia of a 
modern world, in which all men shall enjoy the same social, 
Political, and intellectual advantages, bo realised or not, we 
comnot doubt that the whole movement of humanity from the 
Renaissance onward bas tended in this direction. To 7 
the distinctions, mental and physical, which nature raises” 
between individuals, and which constitute an actnal hierarchy, — 
will always be impossible. Yet it may happen’ that in the 
future no civilised man will lack the opportunity of being 
physically and mentally the best that God has made him. 
Tt remains to speak of tho instramonts and mechanical 





1250, helped Copernicus to prove the revo- 
rs tect cane a ceeeta 
‘tbeory of the 








‘Planetary system. Printing, after numerous 
4 “wastes revelations to the world of its resources, booame an 
| paper, which had Jong been known to tho 
first mado of cotton in Europe about 1000, and ~ 
19. Gunpowder entered into uso about 1320, 

the Genius of tho Renaissance, each ane of 
became a lever hy means of which to move 
Gunpowder revolutionised the art of war. The 
sile, the armour of the knight and his battle-horse, 
sof ope man against a bundred, and the pride of 
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loped. Tialy created that new spiritual atmosphere of cultare 
and of intellectual freedom which has been the life-breath of 
the European races, As the Jews are called the chosen and 
peculiar people of divine revelation, 20 may the Italians be 
called tho cheeen and peculiar vercla of the prophecy of 
the Renaissance. In art, in scholarship, in scienee, in the 
mediation between antiquo culture and the modern intellect, 
they took the lead, handing to Germany and France and 
England the restored humanities complete. Spain and 
England have since done more for the exploration and 
colonisation of the world. Germany achieved the labour ef 
the Reformation almost single-handed. France has collested, 
centralised, and diffused intelligence with irresistible energy. 
But if we return to the first origins of the Renaissance, we 
find that, at a time when the rest of Europe was inert, Italy 
had already begun to organise the various clemente of the 
modern spirit, and to set the fashion whereby the other great 
nations should learn and live. 





CHAPTER It 


ITALIAN HISTORY 
‘The special Dittoaltien of thin Sabject—A) it Confurion—Want of 
Metive—' 


‘Avrem a first glance into Italian history the stadent recoils 
‘ee from a chaos of inscrutable confusion. To fix the moment 
of transition from ancient to modern civilisation seems im- 
‘possibile, ‘There is no formation of a new people, as in the 
‘east of Germany or France or England, to serve ns starting- 
point Differ av the Italian races do in their original type 
‘Gauls, Ligurinns, Eteuscans, Umbrians, Latins, Inpyyians, 
‘Greeks have been fused together beneath the etress of Roman 
‘rule into a nation that survives political mutations and the 
‘Gisssters of barbarian invasions. Goths, Lombards, and 
Pranks Wend succomively with the masses of this complex 
auil lose the outlines of their several personalities. 
Empire melts imperceptibly away, The Roman 
grows no kes Imperceptibly, and forma the Holy 
‘a0 tho equivalent of its own spiritual groat- 
Rn Ta Gatrepbes ef velar authority. These two inatitu- 
monuments of Italian creative gonius, 
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dominate the Middle Ages, poworfal as facts, but still more 
powerful as ideas, Yet noither of thern controle the evolu- 
tion of Italy in the same senso as France was controlled by 
the monarobical, and Germany by the federative, principle, 
‘The forces of the nation, divided and swayed from side to side 
by this commanding dualism, escaped both influences in so 
far as either Pope or Emperor strove to mould them into 
unity. Meanwhile the domination of Byzantine Greeks in 
the southern provinces, the kingdom of the Goths at Ravenna, 
the kingdom of the Lombards and Franks at Pavia, the in- 
cursions of Huns and Saracens, the kingdom of the Normans 
at Palermo, formed but accidents and moments in a national 
dovolopment which owed important modifications to oach 
successive episode, but was not finally determined by any of 
them. When the Communes emorge into prominence, shak- 
ing off the supremacy of the Greeks in the South, vindieating: 
thoir liberties against the Empire in the North, jealously 
guaniing their independence from Papal encroachment in the 
contro, they have already ussumed shapes of marked distinete 
ness and bewildering diversity. Venice, Milan, Genos, Plor- 
ence, Bologna, Siena, Perugia, Amalfi, Lucca, Pisa, to mention 
only a few of the more notable, are indiscriminately called 
Ropublics. Yet they differ in their internal type no leas than 
in external conditions. Each wears from the first and pre- 
sorves a physiognomy that justifies our thinking and speaking 
of the town ag an incarnate entity. The cities of Ttaly, down 
to the vory smallost, bear the attritmtes of individuals, The 
mutual attractions and repulsions that presided over their 
growth have given them specific qualities which they will 
never lose, which will be reflected in their architecture, in 
their customs, in their language, in their policy, as well ag im 
the institutions of their government, We think of them in- 
voluntarily a4 persone, and reserve for thom epithets that 
mark tho permanence of their distinctive characters. To 
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‘on its citizens the reality or the pretence of labour. 
recognise the supromacy of ecclesiastics. Othors, lik 
resist the least encroachment of the Church, and # 


‘of one class are maritime, of another military, of 
dustrial, of = fourth financial, of a fifth educational. 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice depend for power upon 

and colonies; the little cities of Romagna and the 
‘supply the Captains of sdventure with recruits ; 
Lucca live by manufacture; Milan by banking; 
Padua, Vicenza, owe their wealth to students 
their universities. Foreign alliances or geographical 
connect one centre with the Rnpieit Ce 











thus formod and thus discriminated are vital, and p 
centuries with the tenaclty of physical growths. 


colours, that shall last and bear ber stamp for ever, 
governed their uprising and their progress to maturity. 
the samo time thoy oxbibit the koon jealousios and mx 

hatreds of rival familiea in tho animal kingdom. Pisa 





| Siena and Perugia, upon their inland altitudes, consume! 


solves in brilliant but unavailing efforts to expand. 


_ engalfs the lesser towns of Lombardy, Verons absorbs: 





and Treviso. Venice extends dominion over the Fri 
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half, Tho exiles roam abroud, cement alliances, and return | 
to oxtirpate their conquerors. Fresh proseriptions and new 
expulsions follow, Again alliances are made and revolutions 
accomplished, till the ancient feuds of the towns are crossed, 
recrossed, and tangled in a web of madness that defies analysis. 
‘Through the medley of quarrelling, divided, subdivided, and 
intertwisted factions, ride Emperors followed by their bands 
of kmights, appearing for a soason on vain quosts, and with. 
drawing after they have tenfold confounded the confasion. 
Papal Legates drown the cities of the Church in blood, preach 
crusades, fulminate intendictions, rouse insurrections in the 
States that own allegiance to the Empire. Monks stir re- 
publican revivals in old cities that have lost their liberties, or 
assemble the populations of crisne-maddened districts in aim- 
less comedies of piety and false pacification, or lead them 
barefooted and intoxicated with shrill cries of 'Merey’ over 
plain and mountain. Princos of France, Kings of Bohemia 
and Hungary, march and countermarch from north to south 
und buck again, form leagues, establish realms, head eonfede- 
rations, which melt like shapes we form from clouds to nothing. 
At ane time tho Pope and Emperor nse Italy as the arena of 
a deadly duel, drawing the congregated forces of the nation 
into their dispute. At another they join hands to divide the 
spoil of ruined provinces, Great generals with armies at their 
Lacks start into being from apparent nothingness, dispute the 
sovereignty of Italy in bloodless battles, found ephemeral 
dynasties, and pass away like mists upon # mountein-side 
beneath « puff of wind. Conflict, ruin, desolation, anarchy 
fare ever yielding place to concord, rostoration, peace, pro- 
sperity, and then recurring with a mighty flood of violence. 
Construction, destruction, and reconstruction play their part 
in crises that have to be counted by the thousands. 

In the meantime, from this hurricane of disordor rises the 
cloar ideal of the national genius. Italy becomes self-conscious 
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The sphere of the Papacy extends in all directions aroand = 
Ttaly taken as a local centre. Its influence, moreover, was 
invariably one of discord rathor than of harmony within the 
boundaries of tho Peninsula, If we take the Empire as our | 
standing-ground, we have to write the unnals of s sustained 
struggle, in the course of which the Italian cities were suc- 
cessful, when they reduced the Emperor to the condition of 
an absentee, with morcly nominal privileges. After Fred- 
erick IL, the Empire played no important part in Italy umtil 
ite rights were rensverted by Charlos V. upon tho platform of 
modern politics. A power so external to the true Life of the 
nation, so succeasfully resisted, so impotent to control the 
development of the Italians, cannot be chosen a the central 
point of their history. If we elect the Republics, we am met 
with another class of difficulties, The historian who makes 
the Commune his unit, who confinos attention to the gradual 
development, reciprocal animosities, and final decadence of 
the Republios, can hardly do justice to the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilica and the Papacy, which occupy no lees than half the 
country. Again, tho groat ago of the Ronnissance, whon all 
the free burgh accepted the rale of despots, and when the 
genius of the Italiane culminated, is for him a period of 
downfall and degradation. Besides, he leaves the history of 
the Italian people before the starting-point of the Repablies 
onexplained. He has, at the close of their career, to account 
for the reason why these Communes, so powerful in self- 
development, so intelligent, so wealthy, and so capable of 
playing off the Pope against the Empire, failed to maintain 
their independence. In other words, he selects one phase of 
Italian evolution, and writes a narrative that cannot but be 
partial. Ifwe the Degpots our main point, we repeat 
the same error in a worse form. The Despotisms imply the 
‘Communes as their predecessors. Each and all of them grew 
up and flourished on the soil of decadent or tired Repubilies. 
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strong enough to stand alone. To speak about the people in 
this early poriod is, therefore, to invoke a myth ; to write ite 
history is the same as writing an ideal history of modimval 
Europe. 

Tho truth is that none of these standpoints in isolation 
suffices for the student of Italy. Her inner histary is the his- 
tory of socinl and intellectual progress evolving itself under 
the conditions of attraction and repulsion generated by the 
double ideas of Papacy and Empire, Political unity is every- 
where and af all times imperiously rejected. The most varied 
constitutional forms are needed for the solf-effoctustion of 
f race that has no analogue in Europe. The theocracy of 
Romo, the monarchy of Naples, the aristocracy of Venice, tho 
democracy of Florence, the tyranny of Milan are equally 
instrumental in elaborating the national genius that gave art, 
litarature, and mental liberty to modern society. The struggles 
of city with city for sapremacy or bare existence, the inter- 
necine wars of party against party, the never-ending clash of 
principles within the States, educated the people to mmulti-« 
faxious and vivid energy. In the course of those long com- 
plicated contests, the chief centres aequired separate person~ 
alities, assumed the physiognomy of conscious freedom, and 
stamped tho mark of their own spirit on their citizens, At 
the ond of all discords, at the close of all catastrophes, we find 
in ench of the great towns @ population released from mental 
bondage and fitted to perform the work of intellectual erman- 
cipation for the: rest of Europe. Thus the essential charsc- 
teristic of Ttaly is diversity, controlled and harmonised by an 
ideal rhythm of progressive movement.! We who are mainly 


* See Gulceiandini (Op. Fuad. vol. & p. 28) for an eloqoent domon- 
stmtion of the happiness, prosperity, and eplendour conferred om the 
Halisns by the indepenilence of their several centren He is arguing 
against Machiavellls lamentation over thelr fallare 40 achieve national 
nity. 





“we owe the unoxamplod richness of tho montal life of Taly. | 
_ Wet it is impossible to overlook the weakness inflicted on the 
| people by those uamo conditions when tho timo came for Italy 
to try bor strength against the nations of Europe! It was, 
"then shown that tho divorsitios which stimulated spiritual 
‘energy were a fatal source of national instability. ‘The pride 
of the Tialians in their local independence, their intolerance ot 
unification unr « xinglo head, the jealoasies that prevented 

permanent confederation, rondered them 
coping with mces which had yielded to the 
of monarchy, If it is trae that the unity of 
= kingdom founded at Pavia would havo 
world of much that Itoly has yielded in the 
‘and art, it is oortainly not less true that 
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Italian differs from any other national history, why the 
people failed to achieve unity either under # sovereign or im 
8 powerful confederation. ‘These two subjects of inquiry are 
closely connected and interdependent. They bring into play 
the several points that have been indicated as partially and 
imperfectly explanatory of the problem of Italy, But, since 
I have undertaken to write noither n constitutional nor a 
political history, but a history of culture at a certain eposb, 
it will be enough to treat of these two quostions briefly, with 
the special view of showing under what conditions the 
civilisation of the Renaissance came to maturity in numerous 
independent Communes, reduced at last by necessary laws 
of circumstance to tyranny; and how it was checked at the 
point of transition to its second phase of modern existence, 
by political weakness inseparable from the want of national 
coherence in the shock with mightier military races. 

Modern Italian history may be said to begin with the 
retirement of Honorius to Bavonna and the subsequent 
foundation of Odoacer’s Kingdom in 476. The Wostern 
Empire ended, and Rome was recognised as a Republic. 
‘When Zeno sent the Goths into Italy, Theodoric established 
himself at Ravenna, continued the institutions and usages of 
the ancient Empire, and sought by blending with the people 
to naturalise his alien authority. Rome was respected as 
the sacred city of ancient culture and civility. Her Consuls, 
appointed by the Senate, were confirmed in due course by tho 
Greck Emporor; and Theodoric made himself the vieegerent 
of the Cmears rather than an indopondent soveroign. 
When we criticise the Ostro-Gothio occupation by the light 
of subsequent history, it is clear that this oxclusion of the 
capital from Theodoric's conquest and his veneration for the 
Eternal City were fatal to the unity of the Italian realm, 
From the moment that Rome was separated from the 
authority of the Italian Kings, there existed two powers in 
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the peninsula—the one secular, monarchical, with the 
military strength of the barbarians imposed upon its ancient 
municipal organisstion; the other ccclesinstical, pontifical, 
‘pélying on the undefined ambitions of S. Peter's See and the 
‘Unconquered instincts of the Roman poople scattered through 
‘the siill surviving cities.' Justinian, bent upon asserting his 
Fights as the seceessor of tho Cemrs, wrested Italy from the 
‘hands of the Goths; but ecarcely was this revolution affected 

‘Narsos, the successor of Bolizarius, called a now nation 
_ ot to support his policy in Italy. Narses diod 
before tho advent of the Lombards; bat thay descended, in 
forces far more formidable than the Goths, and established a 
weconi kingdom at Pavia. Unier the Lombard domination 
‘Rome was left untouched. Venice, with her population gathered 
‘from the ruins of tho neighbouring Roman citios, remained in 
“qussl-sabjection to tho Empiro of the Kast. Ravenna beeame 
‘& Greek garrison, ruling tho Exarchate and Pentapolis under 
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of the north obeyed Pavia, while the great duchies of Spoleto 
in the centre and of Benevento in the south owned the 
nominal sway of Alboin’s successors,’ Venice and the 
Riviora, Pisa and the maritime republics of Apulia and 
Calabria, Ravenna and tho islands, repelled their sovereignty. 
Rome remained inviolable beneath the wgis of ber ancient 
prestige, and tho docadont Empiro of tho East was too inert 
to check the freedom of the towns which recognised ita titular 
supremacy. 

The kingdom of the Lombards endured two centuries, 
and left ineffaceable marks upon Italy. A conton of military 
cities was druwn round the old Roman centres in Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and the Duchy of Spoleto, Pavia rose against 
Milan, which had been a second Rome, Cividale against 
Aquileia, Fiesole against Florence, Lucca against Piss. The’ 
country was divided into Duchies and Marches; military 
service wae exacted from the population, and the laws of the 
Lombards, asininwm jus, quoddam jus quod faciebant reges 
per se, as the jurists afterwards defined them, were impabed 
upon the descendants of Roman civilisation. Yet the out- 
lying cities of the sen-coasts, as we have already seen, ware 
independent; and Rome remained to be the centre af ravo~ 
Intionary ideas, the rellying-point of @ policy. inimical to 
Lombard unity. Not long after their settlement, the princes 
of the Lombard race took the {fatal stop of joining the 
Catholic communion, whereby they strengthened the bands 
of Rome and excluded themselves from tyrannising im the 
last resort over the growing independence of the Papal 
See. The causes of their conversion from Arianism to ortho- 
dox Latin Christianity are buried in obscurity. But it is 


4 Tt will be remembered by stodents of early Halins Bistory that 
Benevento and Spoleto joined the Chureh in her var npon the Lombard 
Kingdom. Spoleto was broken up. Venevento survived as a Lombard 
duchy till the Normaz Conquest. = 
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and confirmed by the failars of the Lombard 
mtified in the settlement whereby the Pope 







parcelling the land among their Counts. Hew casi 
formed, traversing the provious Lombard fabric and | 


grent vassals of Ivrea, Verona, Tuscany, and Spoleto 
themselves against Pavia, The monarchs, placed 











vassals and the Church was virtually abrogated by 0 
~ whom the Lombard nobles summoned into Italy in 
‘When he reappeared in 961, he was crowned Emperor 
Rome, and assumed the title of the King of Italy. ‘Thus tho 
Regno wos merged in the Empire, and Pavia ceased to 
capital. Henceforth the two great potentates in the p 


eequent history of the Italiana shows bow they 
in reducing both these powers to the condition of 
maintaining the pontifical and imperial ideas, but © 
| the practical authority of either potentate. Otho cronted 
‘marches and gave them to men of Gorman origin, 







‘THE CHURCH AND THE BISHORS a 
Louse of Savoy and Montferrnt rose into importance in his 
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Alpe. At the samo time tho organisation of the 
wns fortified. The Bishops wore placed on an equality 
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‘to roprosont their civil jurisdiction, It is difficult to 
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‘Woeiviloges of tho Distiops accrued to the benotit of the indige- 
‘ious population. Milan, for exemple, down-troddon by Pavia, 
‘Still remained the major See of Lombardy. Aquileia, though 









"fhe date of his coronation the history of the froo burghs begins 
f Ti le af Bret closely connected with the changes 





the Counts in the chit citios, and Viscounts were | 
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wrought by the extinetion of the kingdom of Pavia, by tho 
exaltation of the clorgy, and by the dislocation of the proviows 
system of feud-holding, which followed upon Ovho’s determi- 
nation to remodel the country in the interest of the German 
Empire. The Regno was abolished. The ancient landmarks 
of nobility were altered and confused. The cities under their 


" Bishops assumed a novel character of independence, Those 


of Roman origin, being ecclesiastical centres, had a distinet 
advantage over the more recent foundations of the Lombard 
and the Frankish monarchs. The Italic popalation every- 
where emerged and displayed « vitality that had been crushed” 
and overlaid by centuries of invasion and military oppression. 

‘The burghs at this epoch may be regarded as luminous 


"points in the dense darknoss of feudal aristocracy.' Gathering 


round their Cathedral as a centre, the towns inclose their 
dwellings with bastions, from which they gace upon » country 
bristling with castles, occupied by serfs, and lorded over by 
the hierarchical nobility. Within the city the Bishop and 
the Count hold eqaal sway; but the Bishop bas upon his 


side the sympathies and passions of the burghers. ‘The first 


effort of the towns is to expel the Count from their midet, 


+ It ie not necessary to raico entiqnarian questions hore relating to 
the origin of the Italian Commune. Whethor regarded es # survival of 
the ancient Roman municipixm of aa an offahoot from the Lombard guid 
ft wns new birth of modern times, a new organism evolved to express the 
functions of Italinn as differnt from ancient Horan or mediawnl Lem 
bard lifa. The affection of the people for their past indased them to 
use the nomonelatare of Latin civility for the officers and eouneiia of 
the Commune. Thus # specious air of clarsical antiquity, rather litermey 
and sentimental than real, was given to the Commune at the outset. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that Rome itself had suffered me sabe 
stantial interruption of republican existence during the dark ages, 
‘Therefore the free burghs, though their vitality was the outosme of 
wholly new conditions, thoagh they were bailt up of guikis and aaoeia- 
tions representing interests of modern origin, flattered themselves with: 
48 uninterrupted municipal succession from the Roman ers, and pointed 
for prot to the Eternal City, 








‘RISE OF THE COMMUNE “a 
‘Some accident of misrule infuriates the citizens. They fly to 
‘arms and are supported by the Bishop. The Count haa to | 
Fetira to the open country, where he strengthens himself 
‘tm his castle! Thon the Bishop remains victor in tho town, 
‘aod forma « governmont of rich and noble burghers, who 
control with him tho fortanes of the now-born state, At this 
‘erisis we begin to hear for the first time # word that hn been 
teuch misunderstood. The Popolo appears upon the scene. 
Interpreting the past by the present, and importing the con- 
notation gained by the ward people in the revolutions of the 
‘nst two centuries, students are apt to assame that the Popolo , 
of the Italian berghs included the whole population. In 
‘Poality it was nt first » oloee aristocracy of influential families, 
to whom the authority of the superseded Counts was trans. 
ferred in commission, and who beld it by hereditary right | 
‘Wales we firmly grasp this fact, the subsequent vicissitudes 
‘of the Tialian commonwealths are unintelligible, and the 






“elaborate definitions of tho Florontine dootrinaires tose half 


‘their meaning. The intermal revolutions of the free cities 
‘were almost invacialily caused by the necossity of enlarging 
‘ithe Popolo, and extending its franchise to the non-privileged 
Aphalaiants, 


Bach effort after expansion provoked an obsti- 
Malian weed contads t4 a survival from thie state of things | 


the peroration ef bis argement (ep. cit. vol, Hi, p, 06). 
bs apnea me Depels nye sitiodinenes a the 
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‘nate resistance from those familios who held 





| the Palazzo del Commune. Since the affairs of the ef 
to be conducted by discussion, we find Councils corresp 
to the constituent elements of the burgh. There is th 
Jamento, in which the inhabitants meet together to he 
decisions af the Bishop and the Popolo, or to take m 
im extreme casos that affoct tho city as a whole; tho 
Consiglio, which is only open to duly qualified 
the Popolo; and the Credenza, or privy council of 
delegated burghers, who debate on matters demanding: 
and diplomacy. Such, genernlly speaking, and without 
to local differences, was the internal constitution of an 
city during the supremacy of the Bishops. 

Tn the North of Italy not a few of the greater 
among whom may bo mentioned the houses of © 
Montferrat, Savoy, and Este, creations of the Salic 
looked with favour upon the development of the towna, 










{In some places wo find na many ax twelve Conenls. It 
that both the constituent fasnilies af the Popolo and the wambers 
Consuls were determined by the Sections of the city, vo exany bein 
‘off for each quarter, 


TFALY SEVERED FROM THE GREEK EMPIRE “6 


®ome noblos wont eo farss to constitute themselves fendatories 
‘@f Bishops.’ The angry warfaro carried on against Canossa 
‘Bey the Lombard barons bas probably to be intorpreted by the 
Semalousy this popular policy excited. At tho same timo, while 
Zvombariy and Tuscany were establishing their municipal 
‘BSberties, a sympathetic movoment began in Southern Italy, 
cee hich resalted in the conquest of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily 
By the Normans. Omitting all the details of this episode, 
SEian which nothing more dramatic is presented by tho 
Bxistory of modern nations, it must be enough to point out 
‘eeore that the Normans finally severed Italy from the Greek 
‘Smapire, gave 4 monarchical stamp to the south of tho penin- 
smells, and brought the Regno they consolidated into the ephere 
‘91 uational politics under the protection of the Pope. Up to 
‘She date of their conquest Southern Italy had s separate 
‘=und confosed history. It now entered the Italian community, 
mand by the peculiar circumstances of its cession to the Holy 
‘Soe was destined in the futuro to become the chiof instrament 
whereby the Popes disturbed the equilibrium of the peninsula | 
Fb farthorance of their ambitious schemes. 

The greatness of tho Roman cities undor the popular rule 
‘of their Bishops ia illustrated by Milan, soeond only to Romo 
‘fe the bert days of the Empire. Milan sad boon reduced to 
‘the condition of abject misory by the Kings, who spared no 
‘pains to exalt Pavia at the expense of her elder sister. After 
| the dimolution of the kingdom, she started into new life, and in 
| 1087 her archbishop, Heribert, was singled out by Conrad IL. 
| at the protagonist of the episcopal rovolution against fea- 
Gilicen* Horibers was in trath the bero of the burghs in 
ee fr ndependnnme. It wus be who dorised the 



















Fie Fedecitol of 5, Dosninn, tor example, gave thexasives 10 


Mimmaned betore the Diet of Pavia for having disponessed 
hia trod, 
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Carroceio, an immense car drawn by oxen, bearing the banner 
of the Commune, with an altar and priests ministrant, around 
which the pikemen of the city mustered when they went to 
war. This invention of Heribert's was soon adopted by the 
cities throughout Italy. It gare cohesion and confidence to 
the citizens, reminded them that the Church was on theirside 
in the struggle for freedom, and served as symbol of their 
military strength in union. Tho first authentic records of a 
Parliament, embracing the nobles of the Popolo, the elergy, 
and the multitude, are transmitted to us by tho Milanese 
Chronicles, in which Heribert figures as the president of a 
republic, From this date Milan takes the lead in the contests 
for municipal independence. Her institutions, like that of the 
Carroccio, together with her tamoless spirit, are communicated 
to the neighbouring cities of Lombardy, eross the Apennines, 
and animate the ancient burghs of Tuscany. 

Having founded their libertics upon the episeopal presi- 
dency, the cities now proceeded to claim the right of choosing 
thoir own Bishops. They refused the prelates sent them by 
the Emperor, and demanded an election by the Chapters of 
each town. This privilege was virtually won when the war of 
Investitnres broke ontin 1078. After the death of Gregory VL 
in 1046, the Emperors resolved to enforce their right of 
nominating the Popes. The first two prelates imposed on 
Rome, Clement II. and Darnasus II, died under suspicion of 
poison. Thus the Roman people refused a foreign Pope, aa 
the Lombards had rejected the Bishop sent to rale them, 
‘The noxt Popes, Leo IX. and Victor IL, wore perausded by 
Hildcbrand, who now appears upon the stage, to undergo o 
eeoond election at Rome by the clergy and the people. ‘They | 
escaped assassination. But the fifth German, Stephen X., 
‘again died suddenly ; and now the formidable monk of Soana 
felt himself powerful enough to cause the election of his own 
candidate, Nicholas I. A Lateran council, Inspired by Hil- 
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restored the Roman towns to prosperity. During the war — 
both Popolo and Commune grew in vigour, and their Consuls 
began to use the authority that had been conquered by the 
prelates. At first the Consuls occupied a subordinate 
as men of affairs and notaries, needed to transact the business 
of the mercantile inbabitanta. They now took the lead as 
political agents of tho first magnitude, ropresonting the city in 
ite public acts, and superseding tho ecclosiastice, The Popolo 
was enlarged by the admission of new burgher families. and 
the ruling caste, though still oligarchical, became more fairly 
representative of the inhabitants. This progress waa inevit- 
able, when we remember that the cities had been organised 
for warfare, and that, except their Consuls, they had no 
officials who combined civil and military functions. Under 
the jurisdiction of the Consals Roman law was everywhere 
substituted for Lombard statutes, and another strong blow 
was thus dealt against decaying feudalism. ‘The school 
of Bologna eclipsed the University of Pavia. Justinian’s 
Codo was studied with passionate energy, and the Italie people: 
enthusiastically reverted to the institutions of their past. In 
the fable of the Codex of the Pandects brought by Pisa from 
* Amalfi we can trace the fervour of this movement, whereby the 
Romans of the cities struggled after resurrection, 

One of the earliest manifestations of municipal vitality 
was the war of city against city, which began to blaze with 
fury in the first half of the twelfth century, and endured so 
long a8 free towns lasted to perpetuate the conflict. No 
sooner had the burghs established thomsclves beneath the 
presidency of thoir Consuls than thoy turned the arms they 
had acquired in the war of independence agninst their 
neighbours. ‘The phenomenon was not confined to any ainglé 
district. Tk revealed new necessity in the very constitution 
of the commonwealths. Penned up within the narrow limits 
of their petty dependencies, throbbing with fresh life, over 
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1183, afler the victory of Legnano bad convinced Frederick of 
his weakness, extorted by the Peace of Constance privileges | 
whereby their autonomy was amply guaranteed and recognised. 
cee eh who eustainod the brunt of the 
Teaperial onslaaghts, and by the splendour of her martyrdom | 
surmounted the petty jealousies of ber municipal rivals, were 
extended to the cities of Tuscany. After the date of that 
compact signed by the Emperor and his insurgent subjects, 
the burghs obtained an assured position as a third powr 
between the Empire and the Church, The most remarkable 
point in the history of this contention is the unanimous sub- 
mission of the Communes to what they regarded as the just 
suzerainty of Cmsar's ropresentative, Though thoy wort 
omnipotent in Lombardy, they took no measures for closing 
the gntes of the Alps aguinst the Germans. ‘Tho Emporor 
was free to come and go ashe listed; and when peace was 
signed, he reckoned the burghers who had beaten him by arma 
and policy among hix loyal vassals. Still, the spirit of imile- 
pendence in Italy bad been amply asserted, This is notably 
displayed in the address presented to Frederick, before his 
coronation, by the Senate of Rome. Regenerated by Arnold 
of Brescia’s revolutionary mission, the Roman people assumed 
its antiquo majesty in these remarkable words: “Thou wast a 
stranger; I have made thee citizen : thou camest from regions 
beyond the Alps; I have conferred an thee the principality.’* 





' <Tlospes eras. civem foci. Advena fuiati ex transalpinis partibun, 
principe constitu’. Quod meum jure fui, tibl dedi.” See 
Kpiscopa Frisiegensis Chronicon, Do Rebus Geatis Prid. & trp. Lith ik 
cap. 21. Basilem, 1569. The Legates appointed by the Senate met the 
Emperor at Gatland daivered tbe oration of hich the matane fd 


faithtally reported, the 
seporaies iteelt abruptly from the Papasy, and claima a kind 





a ‘boast as this sounded in the ears of Frederick, 

scoved that the Tialio nation had now sharply definod itaelf 
smgainst the Church and the barbarians. It still accepted the 
‘Ermupire, because the Empire was the glory of Italy, the crown 
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ally of a Republic. In his desperation he 
serfs, and so the folk of the Contado profited: 
sions of the cities and their feudal masters, 


spend a certain portion of overy yoar in the 
raised within the cireuitof the walls. ‘Thus the Com 





the nobles had been destroyed, their wealth, their 
their prestige remained untouched. In the city th 


‘This institution only served at the moment to 
and embiver tho resistance of the Communes; bus the | 
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of Guelf and Ghibelline took shape, and aquired an ineradi- 
cable force. All the previous humours and discords of the 
uation were absorbed by them. The Guelf party meant the 
burghers of the consular Communes, the men of industry 
and commerce, the upholders of civil liberty, the friends of 
flemocratic expansion. The Ghibelline party included the 
naturalised nobles, the men of arms and idleness, the advo- 
eaten of feudalism, the politicians who regarded constitutional 
Progress with disfavour. That the banner of the Church 
floated over the one camp, while the standard of the Empire 
rallied to itself the hostile party, was a matter of compara- 
tively superficial moment. The true strength of the war Iny in 
the population, divided by irreconcilable ideals, each eager to 
possess the city for itself, each prepared to die for its adopted 
principles. The struggte is social struggle, played out 
within the precincts of the Commune, for the supremacy of 
one or the other moiety of the whole people. A city does 
not pronounce itself either Guelf or Ghibelline till half the 
burghers have been exiled. The victorious party organises 
the government in its own interest, establishes iteelf in @ 
Palazzo apart from the Commune, whore it dovolops ite 
machinery at home and abroad, and strengthens its finanmes 
by forced contributions and confiseations.! The exiles make 
common cause with members of their own faction in an 
adverse bargh ; and thus, by the diplomacy of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, the most distant centres are drawn into the net- 
work of a common dualism. In this way we are justified ix 
saying that Italy achieved her national consciousness through 
strife and conflict; for the Communes ceased to be isolated, 
cemented by temporary leagues, or engaged in merely local 
confiits, ‘They wore brought together and connected by 
the sympathies and antipathies of an antagoniam which em- 

» ft is enengh to refer to the importance of the Parte Guslfis i the 
histeay of Florence, ; 














origin to insignificance. The plain, the river, and 
asserted themselves sgninst the mountain fastness 
Darrack-burgh. The several classes of sociaty, 
shaken together, lavelled by warfare and equalised by 
presented but few obstacles to the emergence ef comman 
personalities, however humble, from their ranks. 
liad the hierarchy of feudalism disappeared ; but the. 

tution of the city itself was confused, and the Popolo, whether 
“primo' or ‘secondo’ or even ‘terzo,’ was diluted: 
' recently enfranchised Contadini and all kinds of 
homines,"? The Divine Comedy, written after the 

' The history of Florence illustrates more 
















* This is the sting of Caocingufda’s scornful lamentation 
Florunee (Far. x¥i). 
Ma la cittadinansa, ch’ & or mista 
DA Campi @ ai Certaldo 0 i Figghine, 
Para vedeasi nel!’ nltisno artista. 
. . . . 
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contention of its adverse families into the region of romance 
and Jegend. Florence dated her calamities from the ineult 
offered by Bucndelmonte dei Buondelmonti to tho Amidei 
in « broken marriage. Bologna never forgot the pathos of 
Tmelda Lambertazzi stretched in death npon her lover Boni- 
fazio Gieremei’s corpse, The story of Romeo and Juliet at 
Verona is a myth which brings both fuetions into play, the 
well-meaning intervention of peace-making monks, and the 
ineffectual efforts of the Podesta to curb the violence of party 
warfare. 

So deep and dreadful was the diseord, so utter the ex- 

, haustion, that the distracted Communes were fain at lagt to 

find some peace in tyranny. At the close of their long quarrel 
with the house of Hohenstaufen, the Popes called Charles of 
Anjon into Italy. ‘The final issus of that policy for the nation 
at large will be discussed in another portion of this work. Tt 
is enough to point out bere that, as Bzzelino da Romano 
introduced despotism in its worst form as a party leader of 
the Ghibellines, so Charles of Anjou became a typical tyrant 
in the Guelf interest. He was recognised as chicf of the 
Guelf party by tho Florentines, and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was conferred upon him as the price of his dictator 
ship. Tho ropublies almost simultaneously ontored upon @ 
new phase, Democratised by the extension of the franchise, 
corrupted, to use Machiavelli's phrase, in their old organisa- 
tion of the Popolo and Commune, they fell into the hands of 
tyrants, who employed the prestign of their party, the indif- 
ference of the Vigliacchi, and the peace-loving instincts of the 
aiddie elaes for the consolidation of their selfish autocrmcy.* 

* Not to mention the republics of Lombardy and Remagns, whieh 
took the final lamp of despotism at the beginning of the foarteenth 
century, it is noticeable that Pisa submitted to Ugucsione da Faget 
‘Locea to Castraceio Castracane, and Florence to the Duke of Athens, 


‘The revolution of Pisa in 1819 delivered it from Uguccione; the pre- 
muazure death of Castruccio in 1328 destroyed the Tuscan duchy he was | 





was persecuted for the profit of the plebs. 
commerce flourished ; the towns wore adorned 
eee foreign wars wero carried on for tho 


















Meanwhile the perils to which the tyrants were exposed 
taught them to employ cruelty and craft in combination 
From the confused and spasmodic efforts of the thirteenth 
century, when Captains of the people and leaders of the 
seized a momentary gust of power, there arose a second 
of despotism, more cautious in its policy, more methodlfe in it) 


It would be sentimental to utter lamentations over this: 
and unphilosophical to deplore the diminution a si 
liberty as an unmixed evil. The divisions of Ttaly and 
woakness of both Papacy and Empire left no other aolatiar 
., of the politioal problem. All branches of the municipa 
administration, strained to the cracking-point by the tenaior 
of party conflict, were now isolated from the organism, abnor 
mally developed, requiring the combining effort of » 
thinker to reunite their scattered forces in one syrtem © 


* The Divine Comedy is, under one of its axpects, the Epic pie of Nakiey 
tyranny, np xis kU mga soa hen eae Eo 


civil waret 
Chi le terre d’ Italia tutte plene 
Son di tiranni; ef nn Marvel diventa 






Ogni villan che parteguiando viene. 
‘Theva ines come ty the apentinybi to nly. (EWG. ch Taha 
rolera to the Empire, idealised by him a4 the supreme authority 


Larope. of 





‘THE DESPOTS: a 
sbsoe® thom in himalf. Tho indircet restraints which o 








ealrxwesr poriod of municipal vitality had placed upon tyrannie 
seabbEtion wero removed by the lovelling of olasves und the 
equal surface to the builder of the palace. 
. Moreover, it must be remembered that 


‘These considerations noed not check our sympathy with 
Porencs in tho warfare sho carried on against the Milanese 
SyFarete But they should load us to bo cautions in adopting 
‘the conclusions of Sismondi, who saw Italian groatnoss only 
coer see ‘Tho obliteration of tho partios boneath 

was needed, under actual conditions, for that de- 
of arts and industry which raised Italy to a first 
civilised nations. Of the manners of the Despots, 
‘damoralisation they encouraged in the cities of 
‘enough will be said in the secceeling chapters, 
‘the socinl conditions of the Renaissance in 

jut attention should here be called to the general 
See sree raat tothe hates Hie Detects 


it. Vanico, in spite of an wninterrupted repablicnn | 
‘no commanding men of letters, and owed 

ir in the art of painting to aliens from © 
o, and Verona. Genoa remained silent 
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developed during tho ascondoncy of dospotic families. The 
painting of the Milanese School owed its origin to Lodovico 
Sforza, and survived the tragic cntastrophea of his capital, 
which suffered more than any other from the bratalities of 
Spaniards and Frenchmen. Next to Florence, the most 
brilliant centres of literary activity during the bright days of 
the Renaissance were princely Ferrara and royal Naples. 
Lastly, we might insist upon the fact that the Italian language 
took its first fight in the court of imperial Palermo, while 
republican Rome remained dumb throughout the earlier etage 
‘of Italian literary evolution. Thus the facts of the case 
seer to show that culture and republican indepandenee wero 
not so closely united in Italy as some historians would seek 
to make us believe. On the other hand it is impossible to 
prove that the despotixms of the fifteenth century were neces 
sary to the perfecting of art and literature. All that ean be 
safely advanced upon this aubject, is that the pacification of 
Ttaly was demanded as a preliminary condition, and that this 
pacification came to pass through the action of the princes, 
checked and equilibrated by tho cligarchies of Venice and 
Florence, It might further be urged that the Dospots were 
in close sympathy with the masses of the people, shared their 
enthusiasms, and promoted their industry. When the classical 
tmvival took place at the close of the fourteenth centary, they 
divined this movement of the Italic races to resume their past, 
and gave it all encouragement. To be a prince and not to be 
the patron of scholarship, the pupil of humanists, and the 
founder of libraries, was an impossibility, In like manner 
they employed their wealth upon the development of arts and 
industries. The grent age of Florentine painting is indis- 
solubly connected with the memories of Casa Medici. Rome 
owes her magnificence to the despotic Popos. Even the 
pottery of Gubbio was a creation of the ducal house of 
Urbino. 


ad 









































POLICY OF DESPOTS 6s 


After the death of Henry VII. and the beginning of the 
Papal exile at Avignon, the Guelf party became the rallying- 
point of municipal independence, with ils headquarters in , 
Florence. Ghibellinism united the princes in an opposite 
camp. ‘The Guolf party,’ writes Giovanni Villani, ‘forms the 
‘#olid and unaltornblo basis of Italian liborty, and ia so anta~ 
Bosistic to all tyranny that, if a Guelf become a tyrant, he 
aust of necessity become at the same moment Ghibelline.’ 
‘Milan, first to assert the rights of the free burghs, was now the 
chief centre of derpotinm ; and the events of the next century | 
resume themselves in the long struggle between Florence and 
the Visconti. The chronicle of the Villanf and the Florentine 
Ristory of Poggio contain the record of this strife, which 
Seemed to them the all-important crisis of Italian affairs. In 
the Milanose annals of Galvano Fiamma and Mussi, on tho 
‘other hand, the advantagos of n dospotic sovereignty in giving 
national coherence, tho erimos of tho Papacy, whieh promoted 


interests of Church and Empire, tho splendid campaigns of 
Exgidio @Albornoz, and the dolirious cruelty of Hobert of 
(Geneva, no leas than tho predatory oxcursions of Charles IV., 


notably the Visconti, acquired strength by revolutions in 
whieh the Charch and Empire noutralisod each other's actlon, 
‘The lesser families strock firm roots into cities, infuriated 
rather than intimidated by such acts of violence aa the 
masmseres of Facnza and Cesena in 1377. The relations of 
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the imperial and pontifical parties were confused; while even 
in the centre of republican independence, at Florence, social 
changes, determined in great measure by the exhaustion of 
the city in its conflict, prepared the way for the Modiccan 
tyranny. Neither the Church nor the Empire gained steady 
footing in Italy, while the prestige of both was rained.? 
Municipal freedom, instead of being enlarged, was extinguished) 
by the ambition of the Florentine oligarchs, who, while they 
spent the last florin of the Commune in opposing the Visoonti, 
never miszed an opportunity of enslaving the sister burghs of 
Tuscany. In a word, the destiny of the nation was irresistibly: 
impelling it toward despotiam. 

In order to explain the continual prosperity of the princes: 
amid the clash of forces brought tobear against them from so’ 
many sides, we must remember that they were the partisans: 
of social order in distracted burghs, the heroes of the middle’ 
classes and the multitude, the quellers of faction, the admini-— 
strators of impartial laws, and the aggrandicors of the city 
at the expense of its neighbours, Ser Gorello, singing the 
praises of the Bishop Guido dei Tarlati di Pictra Mala, who 
ruled Arezzo in the first half of the fourteenth century, makes — 
the Commune say:? *He was the lord so valiant and 
fieent, so full of grace and daring, so agreeable to both Guelis 
and Ghibellines. He, for his virtue, was chosen by common 
consent to be the master of my people. Peace and justice 
were the beginning, middle, and end of his lordship, whick 

* Machiavelli, in his Istorie Fiorentine (Pirenze, 1618, vol. & pp. 47, 
43), points out bow the competition of the Oburch and Empire, 


strengthened 
of the two contending powers gave away what did not belong te them, 
bidding against each other for aay cupport they might obtain tro the 
masters of the towns, 

* Mur. Ser. R. Tt. xv. 626. Compare what G. Merula wmte about 
‘Azzo Visconti: ee 
oat distinction of Guelf or Ghibsiline.” 
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removed all discord from the State. By the greatness of his 
valoor I grew in territory round about. Evury neighbour 
reverenced me, some throagh lave and some through dread ; 
for it was dear to them to rest benewth his mantle.’ These 
vernes set forth the qualities which united the mass of the 


abroad. So long as the burghers remained peaceable beneath 
his wway and rofrained from attecking him in porson, he was 
mild. But st the same moment the gallows, the torture- 
chamber, tho irom cago suspended from the giddy height of 
palace-roof or choreh-tower, and the dreadfol dungyons, 
swhory & prisoner could neither stand nor lio at ease, ware ever 
ready for the man who dared dispate his authority. That 


physical endurance. He held it by intelligence, 

an artificial product of political noces- 
wsities, an oquilibrium of forces, substituted without logal 
fille for the Chureh and Empire, and accumulating in bia 
despotic individuality tho privileges previously noquired by 
centuries of Consuls, Podestis, and Captains of the poople. 
‘Whe chief danger he had to fear was conspiracy ; and in pro- 
‘viding himeelf againdt this peril he expended all the resources 
guggosied by refined ingonuity and heightened terror. Yet, 
when 


necemity that the successful conspirator became in turn a | 
r 
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tyrant. ‘Cities,’ wrote Machinvelli,' ‘that are once corrapt 
and accustomed to the rule of princes, can never acquire free- 
dom, even though the prince with all his kin be extirpated. 
‘One prince is needed to extinguish another; and the city has 
no reat except by the creation of new lord, unless it chance 
that ome burgher by his goodnoss and gront qualities may 
during his lifetime preserve its temporary independence.” 
Palace intrignos, theroforo, took tho place of Piazza revola= 
tions, and dynasties were swept away to make room for new 
tyrants without material change in the condition of the popa- 
Taco, 

It was the universal policy of the Despots to disarm their 
rubjo:ts. Prompted by considerations of personal safety, and 
demanded by the necessity of extirpating the factions, this 
measure was highly popular, It relioved the burghers of that 
most burdensome of all public duties, military eerviee. A tax 
on silver and salt was substituted in the Milanese province for 
the conscription, while the Florentino oligarchs, actuated pro- 
bably by the samo motives, laid a tax upon the country. The 
effect of this change was to make financial and economical 
questions all-important, and to introdace a new elemont into 
the balance of Italian powers. The principalities were trans~ 
formed into great banks, where the lords of cities satin their 
bureau, counted their money, and calculeted the coat of wars 
or the value of towns they sought to aequire by bargain. At 
firet thoy uaed their mercenary troops like pawns, buying wp 
4 certain number for some special project, and dismissing 
tiem when it had boon accomplished. But in course of time 
the mercenaries awoke to the sense of their own power, and 
placed themselves beneath captains who secured them a ear 
tainty of pay with continuity of profitable service. Thus the 
Condottieri came into existence, and Italy beheld the spectacle 
of moving despotisms, armed and mounted, seeking to effect 


¥ Discorsi, i. 17. 


y perfidy, secret assassination, and a system of elaborate 

‘the equilibrium of power in Itsly was seriously 

‘ ‘The country suffered at first from maranding 
sen  condueted by piratical leaders of adventurous 
0Ops, of Urslingen, the Conto Lando, and Fra 
“Moriale; from the discords of Braccio da Montone 
Aitendolo, incessantly plotting to carve duchies 

m ‘from provinees they had been summoned by a 
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pleted the democratisation of the Italian cities, and marked 
anew period in the history of despotixm. From the date of 
Francesco Sforza’s entry into Milan as conqueror in 1450. 
the princes became milder in their exercise of power and lees 
ambitious, Having begun by disarming their subjects, they 
now proceeded to lay down arms themselves, employing small 
forces for the protection of their person and the State, en- 
gaging more eactiously in foreign strife, and substituting 
diplomacy, wherever it was possible, for warfare. Gold still 
ruled in polities, but it was spent in bribery. To the ambi- 
tious military schemes of Gian Galeazzo Visconti succeeded 
the commercial cynicism of Cosimo de’ Medici, who enslaved 
Florence by astute demorulisation.' The spirit of the age 
was materialistic and positive. The Despots held their state 
‘by treachery, craft, and corruption. The element af force 
being virtually climinated, intelligence at last gained an- 
divided sway; and the ideal statecraft of Machiavelli was 
realised with moro or less completeness in alll parts of the 
peninsula, At this moment and by these means Italy ob- 
tained a brief but golden period of peace beneath the eon. 
federation of her great powers, Nicholas V, had restored 
the Papal Court to Rome in 1447, where he assumed the 
manners of despotism and counted as one among the Ttalian 
Signori. Lombardy remained tranquil under the rule of 
Francesco Sforza, and Tuscany under that of the Case 
Medici. The kingdom of Naples, conquered by Alfonso of 
Aragon in 1442, was oqually ruled in the spirit of enlightened 
despotism, while Venice, who had #0 long formed a state 
‘apart, by her recent acquisition of n domain om terra firma, 
entered the community of Italian polities. ‘Thus the country 
had finally resolved itsalf into five grand constituent elements 
—the Dachy of Milan, the Republic of S. Mark, Florence, 


* have attempted to analyse Cosmo's method in the article om 
* Florence and the Medici,” Studies and Shetehes im Thay. 











‘THE FIVE ITALIAN STATES: oo 


Rome, and the kingdom of Noples—all of them, though 
widely differing in previous history and constitutional peca- 
lisrities, now animated by a common spirit. Politically 
‘they tonded to dospotism ; for though Venice continued to be 
‘& republic, the government of the Venetian oligarchy was 
‘bat despotiam pat into commission. Intellectually, the same 
emthasiaew for classical studies, the same artistic energy, 
‘and the same impelso to rovive Italian literature brought the 
several centres of the nation into keener sympathy than 
they had felt before. A nctwork of diplomacy embraced 
the cities; and round the leaders of the confederation were 
taferior burghs, republican or tyrannical as the case 
sight be, like satellites around the Inminarios of a volar 
When Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 
. Italy felt the nocd of suppressing her old jealousios, 
“and Nicholas Y. induced tho four great powers to sign with 
treaty of peace and amity. The politieal tact and 
Lorenzo do’ Medici enabled him to develop and 
‘the principle of balance then introduced into 
|; nor was there any apparent reason why the 

‘0 hardly won, so skilfully maintained, should not 
‘wabsisted bet for Lolorico Storza's invitation to the 
MH, Up to that date the more recent wars of 
‘been principally cansed by the encroachments of 
the nepotiem of successive Popes. They raised 
n hostile to the interests of peace. The 






















Jast determined to manage her own affairs by 
between the five great powers. 


and forgotten as an obsolete antiquity. 
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rung hollow. The tyrannies represented a transient political 
necessity. They were not the product of progressive social 
growth, satisfying and regulating organic fanetions of the 
nation. Far from being tho final outcome of a slow, deliborate 
accretion in the atates they bad absorbed, we see in them 
the climax of conflicting humours, the splendid caneers and 
imposthumes of a desperate disease, That solid baais of 
national morality which grounds the monarch firm upon the 
sympathies and interests of the people whom be seems te 
Tead, but wham he in reality expresses, failed them. "There- 
fore each individual Despot trembled for bis throne, while 
Tialy, as in the ominous picturo drawn by hor historian, felk 
that all the elements were combining to devour her with a 
coming storm. ‘The land of oarthquakes divined a eatselyszn, 
to cope with which she was unable, Am apparuntly inaignifi- 
cant event determined the catastrophe. The Sforsa appealed 
to Franee, and after the disastrous descent of Charles VIET. 
the whole tide of events turned. Instead of internal self- 
government by any system of balance, Italy submitted to a 
succession of invasions terminating in foreign tyranny. 

‘The problem why the Italians failed to achieve the unity 
of @ coherent nation has been implicitly discussed in the 
foregoing pages upon the history of the Communes and the 
dovolopmont of despotism. Wo have alroady soon that their 
conception of municipal independence made a narrow oli- 
gurchy of enfranchised burghers lords of the city, whieh in 
its tarn oppressed the country and the subject banghs of its 
domain, Every conquest by # republic reduced some village 
‘or centre of civil life to the condition of serfdom. The 
voices of the inhabitants were no longer heard debating 
questions that affected their interests, They submitted to 
dictation from their masters, the enfranchised few in the 
ascondont commonwealth. Thus,as Guicciardini pointed out 
in his ‘Considerations on the Discourses of Machiavelli,’ the 
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sabjection of Italy by a dominant ropublic would have meant 
the extinction of numberless political communities and the 
sway of a close oligarchy from tho Alps to the Ionian Soa! 
‘The 8,200 burghers who constituted Florence in Ltt, or 
‘the noblos of the Golden Book at Venice, would by such 
unification of the country under a victorious republic have 
become sovereigns, administering the resources of the nation 
for their profit, ‘The dread of this catastrophe rendered 
Venice odious to her sister commonwealths at the close of 
‘the fifleenth century, and justi6ed, according to Guiceiardini's 
‘Views of history, tho action takon by Cosimo de’ Medici in 
1400, when he rendered Milan strong by supporting ber 
despot, Franceioo Sforza? In a word, republican freedom, 
| ‘ee the term is now understood, was unknown in Ialy. 
‘Amplying the right of the municipality 

| o canqsesta for its own particular profit, was the 
I plied stipes asap eden 
‘te thu highly developed conception of a national republic, 
" genttalising the forces of Italy and at the same time giving 
| Eewo play to its local enorgies, would bave becn impowible, 
| “Whis Kind of repablican unity implies previous unification 
“nf the people in some other form of government. It furtler- 




























ore reason be asked in the noxt place why 
become & inonarchy, anil again why she never 

















72 RENAIESANCE IN ITALY 
disinclination for monarchical union.! Their most strenuous 
efforts were directed against it when it seemed to threaten 
them. It may be remembered that they were not a new 
people, needing concentration to secure their bare existence. 
Evon during the great days of ancient Rome they had not 
been what we aro wont to call a nation, but a confederacy 
of municipalities governed and directed by the mistrese of 
the globe. When Rome passed away, the fragments of the 
body politic in Italy, though rudely shaken, retained some 
portion of the old vitality that joined them to the past. It 
was to the past rather than the future that the new Italians 
looked; and even os they lacked initiative forces in their 
literature, so in their political systems they ventured on no 
fresh beginning. Though Rome berself was ruined, the shadow 
of the name of Rome, the mighty memory of Roman great- 
ness, still abode with them. Instead of a modern capital and 
a modern king, they bad an idea for their rallying-point, a 
spiritual city for their metropolis. Nor was there any imme- 
Giate reason why they should have sacrificed their local 
independence in arder to obtain the seeurity afforded by m 
sovereign. It was not till a Inter epoch that Tkaly learned 
by bitter experience that anity at any cost would be accept- 
able, face to face with the organised armies of modern Burope. 
But when the chance of securing that safeguard was offered 
in the Middle Ages, it must have been bought by subjection 
to foreigners, by toleration of fendalism, by the extinction of 
Roman culture in the laws and customs of barbarians. Thus 
+ Gaicelardini (Op. Ined. i. 29) remarks: ‘0 sia per qualche fate 
@' Italia, o per la compleexione degli ucmini temperate in modo ehe 
hanno ingegno e forse, non d mal questa provinela stata facile a riduent 
sotto uno imperio,' Ho speaks agnin of hor disanion as “quello modo 
di vivere che d pid secondo Is antiquisaiina consuctudine ¢ inclinasione 
‘ua.’ But Gaicoiardini, with that defect of vision which rendered him 
inoapablo of sppresiating the whole situation while be analysed ite 
dotails 29 profoundly, wag reckoning without the great nations of Benepe. 


Bee above, pp. 94, 25. 




















MONARCHICAL UNITY 7 
It isnot too mueh to say that the Italians thomeslves rejected 









it. Merwover, the problem of unifying Italy in a monarchy 
‘was never so practically simple aa that of forming nations 
out of the Teutonic tribes. Not only was tho instinct of 
elunship absent, but before the year 800 all attempts to 
establish a monarchical state were thwarted by the still 
forwidable proximity of the Greek Empire and by the growing 
power of ecclesiastical Rome. We have seen how tho Goths 
erred by submitting to the Empire and merging their 
suthority in » declining organisation. We have seen again 
bow the Lombards erred by adopting Catholic Christianity 
and thus entangling themselves in the policy of Papal Rome. 
Both Goths and Lombards committed the mistake of sparing 
‘the Eternal City; or it may bo more accernte to say that 
neither of them were strong enongh to Jay bands of violence 
‘upon the mcréd and mysterious metropolis and hold it nx 
ee et Oe wit So long as Rome 
neither Ravenna nor Pavia could head » 
a k im the peninsula. Meanwhile Rome lent ber 
es 
to no dynastio weaknoss, with the persistent force of 
) that cannot die, was bent on subjugating Europe. 
poeded Italy as the basis of its operations, and 
brook o rival that might reduce the See of S. Peter 
















The pact between tho Popes and Charles the 
rer we may interpret its meaning, still further 
° lity of « kingdom by dividing Italy intotwo 
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cities, « third and all-important factor was added to the 
previous checks upon national unity. 

After 1200 the problem changes its aspect, We have now 
to asl ourselves why, when the strogglo with the Empire was 
over, when Frederick Barbarossa bad been defeated at Legnano, 
whon the Lombard and the Tuscan Leagocs were in full 
vigour, before the Guelf and Ghibelline factions had comfased 
tho mainspringe of political activity, and while the national 
militia was still energetic, the Communes did not advance 
from the conception of local and municipal independence to 
that of national freedom in @ confederacy sitailar to the Swiss 
Bund. ‘Tho Italians, it may be suggested, saw no immediate 
necessity for a confederation that would have limited the ab- 
solute autonomy of their several parcels, Only the light cast 
by subsequent events upon their early history wakes us per- 
ccive that they missed an unique opportunity at this moment. 
What they then dosired waz freedom for expansion each after 
his own political typo, freedom for tho development of industry 
and coramerce, freedom for the aocial organization of the eity 
beloved by its burghers above the nation as a whole. Spackal 
difficulties, moreover, lay in the way of confederation. The 
Communes were not districts, like the Swiss Cantons, but 
towns al war with the Conlado round them and at waramong 
themselves, Mutually jealous and mistrust{ul, with a country 
population that but partially obeyed their rule, these centres 
of Italian freedom were in a very different position from the 
peasant communities of Scbwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Italy, 
moreover, could not have been federally united without the 
eongont of Naples and the Church, The kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, rondered definitely monarchical by the Norman Con- 
quest, offered a serious obstacle ; and though the Regno might 
have been defied and absorbed by « rigorous concerted move. 
ment from the North and centre, there still remained gha 
‘opposition of the Pupney. It had been the recent policy: 








‘FEDERAL UNITY ™ 


‘the Popes to support the free burghs in their war with Fre- 
Gorick. Bat they did this only beeause thoy could not tolerate 
8 rival near their base of spiritual power ; and the very reasons 
which had made them side with the cities in the wars of 
Miberation would have roased their hostility against @ federa- 
‘five cnion. To have encouraged an Italian Bund, in the 
mildet of which they would have found the Church unarmed 
end on as level with the puissant towns of Lombardy and 
‘Wuscary, must have seemed to them # suicidal error. Such 
& coalition, if attempted, could not but have been opposed 
‘with all their might; for tho whole history of Italy proves that 
was right whon he asserted that the Church had 
inaintained the nation in dieanion for the further- 

‘ance of ber own selfish ends. We havo farthermore to add 
‘which the Empire preserved for the Ttalians, who 

of any civilised human society whervof thi 

“representative of Ceesar should not be the God-appointed head. 
“Though the material power of the Eanperors was on the wane, 
“it will existed oa. dominant ideo, Ttaly was still the Garden 
‘no keas than the Throne of Christ on earth. 
eden araeadlgin thoy regarded as their 
x rights and priviloges from Frederick, they laid down 
‘and were content to flourish beneath the imperiai 
“To raise up a political sescolation as « bulwark 
‘Holy Roman Empire, ani by the formation of this 













‘They wore the sun and moon of « mered 
Reece with Ueht end met: Buy 
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into the region of things unattainable. The great partios 
accentuated communal jealousies and gave external form and 
substance to the struggles af town with town. So far distant 
was the possibility of confederation on a grand scale that every 
city strove within itself to establish one of two contradictory 
principles, and the energies of the people were expended in a 
struggle that set neighbour against neighbour on the field of 
war and in the market-place. The confusion, exhaustion, and 
domoralisation engendered by these conflicts determined the 
advent of the Despots ; and after 1400 Italy could only bave 
been united under a tyrant’s iron rale, At such an universal 
despotism Gian Galeazzo Visconti was aiming when the 
plague cat short his schemes. Cesare Borgia played his 
highest stakes for it. Leo X. dreamed of it for his family. 
Machiavelli, at the end of the ‘ Principe,’ when the tragedy of 
Ttaly was almost accomplished, invoked it, But even for this 
Inst chance of unification it was now too late. Tho great 
nations of Europe were in movement, and the destinies of 
Italy dopondod upon France and Spain. When Charles ¥. 
remained victor in the struggle of the sixteenth century, he 
stereotyped and petrified the divisions of Italy in the interest 
of his own dynastic policy. The only Italian power that re- 
mained unchangeable throughout all changes was the Papacy 
—the first to emerge into prominence after the decay of the 
old Western Empire, the last to snffer diminution in spite of 
vicissitudes, humiliations, schisms, and internal transforma- 
tion, As the Papacy had created ond maintained a divided 
Italy, as it had opposed iteclf to every successive prospect of 
unification, 80 it survived the oxtinetion of Italian independ- 
ence, and lent its aid to that imporial tyranny wheroby the 
disunion of the nation was confirmed and prolongated till the 
present century. 
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revolutions, the peculiar individuality of the Italians obtained 
its ultimate development. ‘This individuality, as remarkable 
for salient genius and diffased talent as for self-conscious and 
deliberate vice, determined the qualities of the Renaissante 
and affected by example the whole of Europe. Italy led the 
way in the education of tho Wostern races, and was the fires 
to realise the type of modern as distinguished from classical 
and medimval lifo. 

During this age of the Despots, Italy presents the 
spectacle of a nation devoid of central government and 
comparatively uninfluenced by feudalism. The right of the 
Emperor had become nominal, and served as a pretext for 
usurpers rather than asa source of order. The visits, for 
instance, of Charles IV. and Prederick IL, were either begging 
expeditions or holiday excursions, in the course of which 
ambitions adventurers bought title to the government of 
towns, and meaningless honours wers showered mpan vain 
courtiers. It was not till the reign of Maximilian that 
Germany adopted a more serious policy with regard to Ttaly, 
which by that time had become the central peint of 
European intrigue. Charles V. afterwards used force to 
reassert imperial rights over the Italian cities, asling mot so 
much in the interest of the Empire as for the aggrandisement 
of the Sponish monarchy. At the same time the Papsoy, 
whish had done 80 much to undermine the authority of the 
Empire, oxorcised a power at onco anomalous and ill. 
recognised except in the immediate States of the Church, 
By the extinction of the House of Hobenstauffan and by the 
assumed right to grant the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples to foreigners, the Popes not only struck a death-blow 
at imperial influence, but also prepared the way for their own 
exile to Avignon, This involved the loss of the second great 
authority to whieh Italy had been accustomed to look for the 
maintenance of some sort of national coherence. Moreover, 
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princes of more than doubtful origin. Suspicion rested on 
the birth of Frederick of Urbino. The houses of Este and 
Malatesta honoured their bastards in the same degree as their 
lawfal progeny. The great family of the Bentivogli at 
Bologna owed their importance at the end of the fifteenth 
contury to an obscure and probably spurious protender, 
dragged from the wool-factories of Florence by the poliey of 
Cosimo de’ Medici. The sons of Popes ranked with the 
proudest of aristocratic families, Nobility was less regarded 
in the choice of a ruler than personal ability, Power once 
acquired was maintained by foree, and the history of the 
ruling families is one long catalogue of crimes.) Yet the 
cities thus governed were orderly and prosperous. Police 
regulations were carefally established aud maintained by 
governors whose interest it was to rule aquict state. Culture 
wos widely diffused without regard to rank or wealth, Public | 
edifices of colossal grandeur wero multipliod Meanwhile 
the people at large were being fashioned to that self-conscious 
and intelligent activity which is fostered by the modes of life 
peculiar to political and social centres in a condition of eon 
tinued rivalry and change. 

Under the Italian deepotisms we observe nearly the oppo- 
site of all the influences brought to bear in the same period 
upon the nations of the North, There is no grudual absorp. 
tion of the great vassals in monarchies, no fixed sllegiance 
to a reigning dynasty, no feudal aid or military service 
atiached to the tenure of the Jand, no tendency to centralise 
the whole intolloctual activity of the race in any capital, no 
suppression of individual charactor by strongly biased public 
fooling, by immutable law, or by the superincumbent weight 
of a social hierarchy. Evorything, on the contrary, tends to 
the free emergence of personal passions and personal aime. 
‘Though the vassals of the Dospot are neither his soldiers nor 
his loyal lieges, but bis courtiers and taxpayers, the continual 
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object of his cruelty and fear, yot each subject has the chance 
‘of becoming a prince like Sforza or a companion of princes 
‘Wks Petrarch. Equality of servitude goo far to democratise | 
& nation, and common batred of the tyrant leads to the com- 
bination of all claxws against him. Thence follows the 
fermentation of arrogant and self-reliant passions in the 
breasts of the lowost as well ns tho highest! The rapid 
toutations of government teach men to care for themselves 
‘and to depend upon themselves alone in the battle of the 
‘world; while the necessity of craft and policy in the conduct 
of compliented affeirs sharpens intalligonco. ‘The aanction of 
all means that may secure an end ender conditions of social 
‘Siolenee encourages versatility unprojudiced by moral con- 
‘Mierations. At the same time tho freely indulged vices of 
‘the soverviga are an example of self-indulgence to the sub- 
Jeet, and bis need of lawless instruments is a practical 
wanction of force in all its forms. Thus to the play of per- 
sonality, whether in combat with society and rivals, or in the 
~ gratification of individual caprico, every liberty is allowed, 
Might is substituted for right, and the sense of law is 
‘mpplanied by a mero dread of coercion. What is the wonder 
‘if = Tenvenato Cellini shoukd be the ontoome of the same 
‘soriety we that which formed a Cesare Borgia? What is the 
tirecle Hf Italy under these circunsstances produced original 
sharactorn and many-sided intellects in greater profasion than 
any other nation at any other period, with the single exception 
& Grooce on her emergence from the ago of ber Despots ? 

‘was the misfortawe of Italy that the age of ‘he Despots 
‘was succeeded, not by an ngo of free political existence, but 
ty one of forvign servitude, 

| Frederitk 11. was at tho same time the Last emperor who 
‘mulntained imperial sway in Italy in person, and also the 
2 ‘Oaie *Dinlago det Teggimomto di Pivenze,” Op. Ines. 

Har s eritigte ef the mactives of tyrannici de in aly. 
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boginner of a new system of government which the Despots 
afterwards pursued. His establishment of the Saracen colony 
at Nocera, as the nuclous of an army ready to fulfil his orders 
with serupulons disregard for [tatian sympathies and eustoms, 
tanght all future rulors to reduce their subjects to a state of 
unarmed passivity, and to carry on their wars by the aid 
of German, English, Swiss, Gascon, Breton, or Hungarian 
mercenaries, as the ca: might be. Frederick, again, derived 
from his Mussulman predecessors in Sicily the arts of taxation 
to the utmost limits of the national capacity, and founded = 
precedent for the levying of tolls by n Catasto or schedule of 
the properties attributed to each individual in the state. He 
also destroyod the solf.governmont of burghs and distriets, 
by retaining for himeelf the right to nominate officers, and 
by establishing a systom of judicial jurisdiction which derived 
sathority from the throne. Again, he introdaced the example 
of a prince making profit out of tho industries of his subjects 
by monopolies and protective duties. In this path he was 
followed by illustrious successors—specially by Sixtus TV.” 
and Alfonso IL of Aragon, who enriched themselves by 
trafficking in the corn and olive-oil of their famished pro- 
vinoes, Lastly, Frederick established the precedent of a court 
formed upon the model of that of Oriental Sultans, in which 
chamberlains and secretaries took the rank of horeditary 
nobles, and fanctions of state were confided to the body 
servants of the monarch. This court gave curreney to those 
habits of polite culture, magnificent living, and personal 
luxury which played so prominent a part in all subsequent 
Italian despotism. It ix tempting to overstrain a point in 
estimating the direct influence of Frederick's example. In 
many respects doubtless he was merely somewhat in advance 
of his ago; and what we may be inclined to aseribe to him 
personally, would have followed in the natural evolution of 
events, Yot it remains a fact that bo firnt realised the type 


dj 


‘While Frederick foreshadowod the comparatively modern 
tyrants of the coming age, his Vicar in the North of Italy, 
Elzzelinoda Romano, repreeonted the atrocities towards whieh 
they always tonded to degenerate. Regarding himself with « 
sort of awful veneration as the divinely appointed scourge of 
humanity, this monster in his lifetime was execrated as nn 


sins was systematically adopted by princes like the Viseonti, 
‘and reduced to rule by theorists like Machiavelli, zzelino, 
‘semall, pale, wiry man, with terror in his face and enthusiagmn 
or evil in his heart, lived « foo to Inxary, cold to the pathos 
of children, dead to the enchantment of women. His one 
pestion was the greed of power, heightened by the lust for 
Mond. Originally a noble of the Veronese Marches, be 
his illegal authority upon the captaincy of the 
party delegated to him by Frederick. Verona, 
Padas, Feltro, and Belleno made him their captain 
‘th the Ghibolline interest, conferring on him judicial as well 


‘toterioas matters of history. At Padua alooe he erected 


tight prisons, two of which contained as many as three 
| bendred captives each; and though the exeeationor never 
} Alexander IV. insved letters for this ornsade in 1255, Tk was 


| emached next year by the Archbiebop of Reveans. 5 
. 
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consed to ply his trade there, they were always full. ' 
dungeons were designed to tortare by their noisomenees, 
want of air, and light and space. Ezzelino made hi 
terrible not merely by executions and imprisonments bat also 
by mutilations and torments. When he captured Fricla he 
caused the popalation, of all oges, sexos, occupations, to be de- 
prived of their eyes, noses, and legs, and to be cast forth to the 
merey of the elements, On another occasion he walled ap a 
family of princes in a castle and left them to die of famine. 
Wealth, eminence, and beauty attracted his displeasure no loss 
than insubordination or disobedience. Nor was he less erafty 
than cruel. Sons betrayed their fathers, friends their comrades, 
under the fallacious safeguard of bis promises. A gigantic 
instance of his scheming was the coup-de-main by which be 
succeeded in entrapping 11,000 Paduan soldiers, only 200 
of whom escaped the miseries of his prisons. Thua by his 
absolute contempt of law, his inordinate cruelty, his prolonged 
massacros, and his infliction of plagues upon whole peoples, 
Eazelino established the ideal in Italy of a tyrant marching 
to his ond by any means whatever. In vain was the ni 
of the race revolted by the hideous spectacle, Vainly did the 
monks assemble pity-stricken multitudes upon the plain of 
Paquara to atone with tears and penitence for the insults 
offered to the saints in heaven by Ezzelino’s fury. Itlaida 
deep hold upon the Italian imagination, and, by the glamour 
of loathing that has strength to fascinate, proved in the end 
contagious. We are apt to ask ourselves whether such mex 
are mad—whether in the case of a Nero or a Maréehal 
Retz or an Ezzolino the love of evil and the thirst for blood 
are not a monomaniacal perversion of barbarous passions 
/ which even ina cannibal are morbid! Ts there in fact such 
a thing as Hematomania, Blood-madness? But ifwe answer 
this question in the affirmative, we shall have to place bow 
' Seo Appendia, No. 1. 
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many Visconti, Sforzeechi, Malatesti, Borgias, Farnesi, and 
Princes of the bowses of Anjou and Aragon in the list of 
these maniacs? Eazelino was indeed only the first of a long 
ami horrible precession, the most tarror-striking because the 
warliest, prefiguring all the reat. 

Exzelino’s cruelty was no mere Berserkir tary or Lyean- 
‘thropia coming over him in gusts and leaving him exhausted. 
‘Th wus steady and continuous. In his madness, if such we 
tay call this inhumanity, there was method; he aged it to 
the end of the consolidation of bis tyranny. Yet, inasmucls, 
as it passed all limits and prepared his downfall, it ray) 
be maid to have obtained over his nature the mastery of an in-) 
sane sppetite. While applying the nomenclature of disease « 
to these oxceptional monsters, wo need not allow that their 
‘strocities were, at first at any rate, beyond thair control. 
Moral insanity is often nothing more thun the hypertrophy of 
jou vulgar passion —lust, violence, cruelty, jealousy, and the 
like, The tyrant, placed abave law and less influenced by 
public opinion than  privato person, may easily allow a greed 
for pleasure or a love of bloodshed to acquire morbid pro- 
Portions in his nature. Ho then is not unjustly termed a 
monomaniac, Within the circle of his vitiated appetite he 
roves himself irrational. Ho becomes the puppet of pussious 
whieh the sine man cannot so much as picture to his fancy, 
the vietim of desire, ever recarring und over destined to remain 
‘Wheatieiied ; nor is any hallucination more akin to lunacy 
than the mirage of a joy that leaves the soul thirstior than 
it was before, the paroxyem of unnatural pleasure which 
‘wearios the perves that crave for it, 

‘Tn Frederick, the modern autocrat, and Exzelino, the 
egendary tyrant, wo obtain the carliest specimens of two 
1 felaasaae in Italy. ‘Their fame long after their 

death powerfolly affected the fancy of tho poople, worked 
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itself into tho literature of the Italinns,and created a conscious: 
‘ness of tyranny in the minds of irresponsible rulers. 
| During the fourtoonth and fifteenth centuries we find, 
roughly speaking, six sorte of despots in Italian cities’ Of 
these the first class, which is a very small one, had a dynastic 
| or hereditary right accruing from long seignorial possession of 
their several districts. The most eminent are the houses of 
Montferrat and Savoy, the Marquises of Fecrars, the Princes 
of Urbino, At the same time it is difficult to know where 
to draw the line between such hereditary lordship as that of 
the Este family, and tyranny bused on popular favour. The 
Malatosti of Rimini, Polentani of Ravenna, Manfredi of 
Faonza, Ordelaffi of Forli, Chiavolli of Fabriano, Varani of 
Camorino, and others, might claim to rank among the former, 
since their cities submitted to them without « long period of 
republican independence like that which preceded despotism: 
in the cases to be next mentioned. Yet these families styled 
themselves Captains of the burghs they ruled; and in many 
instances they obtained the additional title of Viears of the 
Church? Even the Estensi were made hereditary captains 
of Ferrara at the end of the thirteenth century, while they 
also acknowledged the supremacy of the Papacy. ‘Thore was 
in fact no right outside the Empire in Italy!; and Deepots of 
whatever origin or complexion gladly accepted the support 
which a title derived from the Empire, the Church, or the 
People might give. Brought to the front amid the tummulte of 
the civil wars, and accepted 9s pacificators of the factions by 
the multitude, they gained the confirmation of their anomalous 
wuthority by representing themselves to be lieutenants or vice- 
gerents of the three great powers. (The second class comprise 


| Thie olnesifation must of necessity be imperfect, singe many af 
the tyrannies belong in part to two or more of the kinds whieh I have 
nuwntioned, 

* See Guice, Ist, end of Book & 
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those nobles who obtained the title of Vicars of the Empire, | 
and built an illegal power upon the basis of imperial right in 
Lombardy. Of these, the Della Scala and Visconti families 
are illestrious instances. Finding in their official capacity a 
ready-made foundation, they extended it beyond its just limits, 
and in defiance of the Empire constituted dynasties, The | 
third class is important. Nobles charged with military or 
Judicial power, as Capitani or Podestas, by the free burghs, | 
teed their authority to enslave the cities they were chosen to 
sdminister, It was thus that almost ull the numerous tyrants 
of Lombardy, Carraresi at Padas, Gonzaghi at Mantua, Rossi 
and Correggi at Parma, Torronai and Visconti at Milan, Scotti 
at Piscenza, and so forth, first erected their despotic dynasties. 
‘This feet in the history of Italinn tyranny is noticeable. The! 
fount of honour, so to speak, was in the citizens of these great | 
fourghe. Therefore, when the limits of authority delegated to 
| thtit captains by the poopie were overstepped, the sway of the, 
Princes became confessedly illegal. Ilegality carried with it 
all the consequences of an evil conscience, all the insecurities 
of agurped dominion, all the danger from without and from 
within to which an arbitrary governor ix exposed. In the 
Jourth class wo find the principle of force still more openly att 
work. Toit may be assigned those Condottieri who made a 
(wey of cities at their pleasure. The illustrious Uguccione 
Gila Paggiuols, who neglected to follow up his vietory over 
the Guelfe nt Monte Catini, in order that he might cement hiv 
‘power in Laoca and Piss, is an early instance of this kind 
wf tyrant. His successor, Castreceio Castracane, the hero of 
Machiavelli's romance, is another. But it was not until the 
fixet balf of the fificenth contury that professional Condottieri 
teeame powerful enough to found such kingdoms as that, for 
fxample, of Francesco Sforea at Milan.’ The fifth class | 
lish ndventirer, bebd 
rr 
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| ineludes the nophews or sons of Popes, The Riario prin- 
cipality of Forli, the Della Rovare of Urbino, the Borgia of 
Romagna, the Farnese of Parma, form a distinct species of 
fospotisms ; but all theso aro of a comparatively lato origin. 
Uniil the Papascies of Sixtus TV. and Innocent VEEL. the 
Popes had not bethought them of providing in this way for 
their relatives. Also, it may be remarked, there was au 
essential weakness in these tyrannies. Since they hud to be 
carved out of the Btates of the Church, the Pope who had 
established his son, say in Romagna, died before be could see 
him well confirmed in a province which the noxt Pope sought 
to wrest from his hands, in order to bestow it on his own 
fuyourite. The fabric of tho Church could not long have stood 
this disgraceful wrangling botween Papsl familice for the 
Aynnstio possession of Chureh property. Luckily for the 
continuance of the Papacy, the tide of counter-reformation 
which set in aftor the suck of Rome and the great Northern 
Schism, put a stop to nepotism in its most barefaced form. 

| There remains the siz¢h and last class of despots to be 
mentioned. This again is large and of the first importance. 
Citizens of eminence, like the Medici at Florence, the Benti- 
Yogli at Bologna, the Baglioni of Perugia, the Vitelli of Citi 
century the efforts of the Condottiari to areot tyrannies were most 
frequent. Braceio da Montone established himself ia Puregia in 1416, 
and aspired, not without good grounds for bope, to acquiring the king: 
dom of Raly, Francesco Storza, before gaining Milan, bad began te 
form a despotiem at Ancona. Sforza’s rival, Giacomo Piccinine, would 
probably have sueceeded in his own uttempt, bad not Ferdinsnd of 
Aragon trencheously murdered him st Naples in 1465, In the die 
organisation caused by Charles VILL, Vidovero of Brescia in 1495 
established himself at Cesena and Castelnuovo, and bad to be amas 
sinated by Pandolfo Malatesta at the instigation of Venice. After the 
oath of Gian Galeaxeo Viseonti.in 1402, the generals whom he that 
employed tn the consolidation of his vast dominions attempted to divide 
tho spoil among themsslves. Naples, Venice, Milan, Rome, and Florence 
were in course of time made keenly alive to the risk ef sulfering 
‘captain of adventure to run his course unchecked. 














i Castello, the Garabacorti of Pisa, like Pandolfo Petracei in 
Siena (1502), Roméo Popoli, tho usurer of Bologna (1823), 
the plebeian Alticlinio and Agolanti of Padua (1313), Giovanni 
Vignate, tho millionaire of Lodi (1402), acquired more tha 
their due weight in the conduct of affairs, and gradually | 
fended to tyranny. ei a 
‘the original source of despotic aseendency. Is was not un- 
‘common to buy cities together with their Signory. Thus the 
Rowi bought Parma for 35,000 florins in 1888; the Appiani 
sold Pisa; Astorro Manfredi sold Faonza nnd Imola in 187. 
To 1444 Galeozzo Malatesta sold Pesaro to Alessandro Sforza, 
and Fossombrone to Urbino; in 1461 Corvin was sold to 
‘Veniow by the same family, Franceschetto Cibo purchased 
the County of Anguillars. Towns at Inst camo to have their 
fuarket value, Tt was known that Bologna was worth 
200,000 florins, Parmn 60,000, Arezzo 40,000, Laces 90,000, 
sed so forth, Bat personal qualities and nobility of blood 
might also produce Despots of the sixth class. Thus the 
Trentivogli claimed descent from a bastard of King Enzo, 
gon of Frederick I1., who was for a long time an honour. 
‘while prisoner in Bologna. The Baglioni, after a protracted 
struggle with the rival family of Oddi, owed their supromacy 
‘te ability and vigour in tho last yoars of the fifteenth century. 
‘Bat the neighbourhood of the Papal power, and their own 
Foterval dissensions, rendered tho hold of this family epon 
‘Perugia precarious. Ax in the case of the Modici and the 
‘Bentivogli, many generations might elapse before such burghor 
families amamed dynastic anthority. But to this end thoy 
‘were always advancing. 
"The history of the bourgoois Despots proves that Italy 
Fn the Gfieenth contury was undergoing » natural process 
n toward tymnny. Sistmondi may attempt to 
‘ lente that Italy was ‘not answorable for the crimes 
fle wae wullied by her tyrants.’ But tho facts 
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show that she was answerable for choosing Despots instead 
of remaining freo, or rather that cho instinetively obeyed » 
law of social evolution by which princes had to be substituted 
for municipalities at the end of thone fierce internal conflicts 
and exhausting wars of jealousy which closed the Middle 
Ages. | Machiavelli, with all his love of liberty, is foreed to 
admit that in his day the most powerfal provinses of Italy 
had become incapable of freedom. ‘No accident, however 
weighty and violent, could ever restore Milan or Naples to 
liberty, owing to their utter correption, This is clear from 
the fact that after the death of Filippo Visconti, when Milan 
tried to regnin freedom, sho was unable to preserve it"! 
Whether Machiavelli is right in referring thie ineapasity for 
self-government to the corruption of morals and religion may 
be questioned. But it is certain that throughout tho states 
of Italy, with the one exeeption of Venice, canses were at 
work inimical to republies and favourable to despotisms. 

It will be observed in this classification of Italian tyrants 
that the tenure of their power was almost uniformly forcible. 
They generally acquired it through the people im the first 
instance, and maintained it by the exercise of violence. Rank 
lind nothing to do with their claims, The bastards of Popes, 
who like Sixtus IV. had no podigreo, merchante like the 
Medici, the son of a peasant like Francesco Sforta, a rich 
usurer like Pepoli, had almost equal chances with nobles of 
the ancient houses of Este, Vieconti, or Malatesta. ‘The chief 
point in favour of the latter was the familiarity which through 
Jong years of authority bad accustomed the people to their 

* Discorsi, i,17. The Florentine philosopher remarke in the sume 
pataage, ‘Cities, once corrupt, and accustomed to the rule of & prince, 
can never noquirs their freedom even though the prinee with all 
kith and kin be extirpated. ‘One prince is needed to extingulsh another) 
fund the city has no rest except by the creation of « new lord, unless oot 


borgher by his goodness and his great qualities may chance to preserve 
Sts indapendonce during hie ’: 
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rule. When exiled, thoy had a better chance of retura to 
powor than parvenns, whose party.cry and ensigns wore eom- 
paratively fresh aud stirred no sentiment of loyalty —if indeed 
the word loyalty ean be applied to that preference for tho 
‘Sttablished amd the castomary which made the mob, distracted 
by the wrangling of doctrinaires and intriguers, welcome 
back « Bentivoglio or a Molatesta. Despotiam in Italy as in | 
ancient Groece was democratic, It recruited its mnks from 
ell clames and erected its thrones upon the sovereignty of the 
peoples it oppremed. The impulse to the free play of am 
bitious individuality which this state of things communicated 
‘was enormous. Capacity might raise the meanest monk to 
‘the chair of 5. Potor's, the meanest soldier to the duchy of 
‘Milan. Asdacity, vigour, unscropulous crime were the chief 
requisites for success. It was not till Cesare Borgia displayed 
this magnificence at the French Court, till the Italian adven- 
turer matoled himself with royalty in its legitimate splendour, 
that the lowness of his origin and the frivolity of his pre- 
Sensions sppeared in any glaring light.’ In Italy itself, wbero 
‘there existed no time-honoured hierarchy of classes and no 
fountain of nobility in the person of a sovercign, one man was 
= mateh for another, provided he knew how to assert himself. 
"To the couditions of  soeioty based on those principles wo 
may scribe tho unrivalled emergence of great personalities 
among the tyrants, ws well us the extraordinary tenacity and 
‘vigour of such races as the Visconti. In the contest for power 
god in the maintenance of an illegal aathority, the picked 
mibiletes come to ihe front. The struggle by which they 
established their tyranny, the efforts by which they defended 


_ | Biantime, Capitaines Etrangers, Disccrare 4h gives en eecoant of 
‘the eatirance of the Bergin into Chinon in 1495, and adds: "The Rigg 
the window exw hita strive, and there ean be no dows bew ho 
Tidivaied all this stale, as usSecoming the pity Duke 

Valeatinoia® 
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it against foreign foes and domestic adversaries, trained them 
to endurance and to daring. ‘They lived habitually im an 
atmosphere of peril which taxed all their energies. Their 
activity was extreme, and their passions corresponded to their 
vehement vitality. About such men there could be nothing 
‘on a small or modiocre scale, When a weakling was born in 
despotic family, his brothers murdered him, or be was 
deposed by a watchful rival. Thus only gladiators of tried 
capacity and iron nerve, superior to religious and moral 
sernples, dead to national affection, porfocted im perfidy, 
scientific in the use of cruelty und terror, employing first-rate 
facnities of brain and will and bodily powers in the service of 
transcendent egotism, only the virtnost of political eraft as 
theorised by Machiavelli, could survive and hold their own 
upon this perilous arena. 

‘The life of the Despot was usually one of prolonged terror. 
Immured in strong places on high rocks, or confined to gloomy 
fortresses like the Milanese Castello, he surrounded his person 
with foreign troops, protected his bedchamber with a picked 
guard, and watched his meat and drink lest they should be 
poisoned. His chief nssociates wero artists, mon of lettern, 
astrologers, baffoons, and exilee, He had no real friends or 
equals, and against his own family he adopted an attitude of 
fierce suspicion, justified by the frequent intrigues to whiel: 
ho was exposed. His timidity verged on monomania. Tike 
Alfonso II. of Naples, he was tortured with the ghosts of 
starved or strangled victims; like Easelino, he felt the 
mysterious fascination of astrology; like Filippo Marin 
Visconti, he trembled at the sound of thunder, and set one 





* See what Guiccinrdini in his History of Florence says nboat the 
sntpicions temper of evon auch # tyrant a6 the cultivated and pliilonde 
phical Loronso de! Medici, See too the incomparably eloquent and 
penotrating allogory of Seupetto, and its application to the tyratits of 
Tlaly in Aricato’s Cingue Canti (C. 2. 8t. 1-9). 
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hand of body-gaards to watch another noxt his person. He 
Gared not hope for a quiet end. No one belioved in the natural 
death of a prince: princes must be poisoned or poignarded.* 
at of thirteen of the Carrara family, in little moro than « 
eentury (1818-1435) three wore deposed or murdered by near 
relatives, one was expelled by a rival from his state, four were 
executed by the Veaotians. Oat of five of the La Scala family 
‘three were killed by their brothers, and a fourth was poisoned 
in exile. 

‘To wumerste all tho catastrophes of reigning families 
ecenrring in tho fifteenth century alone, would bo quite 
impossible within the limits of this chapter. Yet it is only 
by dwelling on the more important that any adequate notion 
‘of the perils of Italian despotism can be formed. Thus 
Girolamo Riario was murdered by his subjects at Forli (1488), 
‘anil Francesco Vico doi Prefotti in the Church of S. Sisto at 
‘Viterbo? (1867). At Lodi in 1402 Antonio Fisizaga burned 

* Gar dramatist Webster, whose genins was fascinated by tbe crimes 
‘of Itatinn despotism, makes the Duke of Bracciano exelaim on his death. 

+0 thos sott natural Death, thou art joint.twin 
To sweetest Slumber! no rough-deanded comet 
‘Btares on thy mild departare , the dull owl 
‘Beats not against thy casexsent ; the hoarse wolf 
Beeut not thy carrion: pity winds thy corsa, 
‘Whilst horree waits on privees.” 


the marder of bis uncle by Oliverotio de Ferme; the essamination 
of Giownnad Verano by his brothers at Camorino (1434); Ostasio da 
Polenta’s fratricide (1922) ; Obiceo da Polenta’s fratricide in the next 
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. of the Pretetti fol up the marderer in their castle, and 
then gave bim alive to be eaten by their hounds, 
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the chief members of the ruling house of Vistarini on the 
public equare, and died himself of poison after a fow months 
His successor in the tyranny, Giovanni Vignate, was im-~ 
privoned by Filippo Maria Visconti in a wooden cago at Pavia, 
and bont his brains out in despair against ite bara, At the 
same epoch Gabrino Fondalo slaughtered seventy of the 
Cayaleabd family together in bis castle of Macastormo, with 
the purpose of acquiring their tyranny over Cremona. He 
was afterwards beheaded as a traitor at Milan (1425). Otto- 
bon Terzi was assassinated at Parra (1408), NicolA Borghese 
at Siona (1499), Altobello Dattiri at Todi (about 1500), 
Raimondo and Pandolfo Malatesta at Rimini, and Oddo 
Antonio di Montefeltro at Urbino (1444)? The Varani were 
massacred to a man in the church of S, Dominic at Camerino 
(1484), the ‘Trinci at Foligno (1494), and the Chiavelli of 
Fabriano in church upon Asconsion Day (1485). This 
Wholesale extirpation of throo reigning families introdnces 
one of the most romantic episodes in the history of Italian 
despotism. From the slaughter of the Varani one only child, 
Ginlio Cesare, a boy of two years old, was saved by his aunt 
Tora. She concealed him in a truss of bay and carried him 
to the Trinci at Foligno. Hardly had she gained this refuge, 
when the Trinei were destroyed, and she had to fly with her 
burden to the Chiavelli at Fabriano. There the same scenes 
of bloodshed awaited her. A third time she took to fight, 
and now concealed her precious charge ina nunnery. The 
boy was aferwarda stolen from the town on horseback by 
8 soldier of adventure. After surviving three massacres of 
kith and kin, he returned as despot at the age of twelve to 

* Sforss Attondolo killed Torsi by « spear-thrust in the beak. Pan 
dolfo Petrucei muniered Borghese, who was his father-in-law. Raimondo 
‘Malatesta was stabbed by his two nephews disguised as hermits, Dabiici 
was bound naked to a plank and killed piecemeal by the people, who bit 
his flesh, eut slices ont, and sold and ate it—divtribating Bis 
body as a sort of infernal sserament among themselves. 
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‘Camorino, and became a geueral of distinction, But he was 
not destined to end his life in peace. Cesare Borgia finally 
smundored him, togethor with three of his sons, whoa he had 
reached the age of sixty. Less romantic but not less aig- 
‘nifieant in the annals of tyranny is the story of tho Trinsi. 
A rival noble of Foligno, Pictro Rasiglia, had boon injured in 
his honour by the ehief of the ruling house. He contrived to 
seruseinate two brothers, Nicoli and Bartolommeo, in his 
cxstle of Nocera; but the third, Corrado Trinci, escaped, and 
took a fearfal vengeance on his enemy. By the help of 
Tiraceio da Montone he possessed himself of Nocera and all 
its inhabitants, with the exception of Pietro Rasiglia’s wife, 
whom ber husband flung from the battlements. Corrado 
then butchered the men, women, and children of tho 
Baniglia clan, to the number of three hundred persona, 
accomplishing his vengeance with details of atrocity too 
Tnfermal to be dwelt on in these pages. It is recorded that 
hirty-six asses Indo with thoir mangled limbs paraded the 
smirenta of Foligno as a terror-striking spectacle for the in- 
habitants. He then ruled the city by violence, until the 
warlike Cantina! dei Vitellenchi avenged nociety of so much 
mischief by destroying the tyrant and five of his sons, in the 
mame year. Equally fantastic are the annals of the great 
‘house of the Baglioni at Perugia. Reisod in 1889 upon the 
‘rains of the bourgoois faction called Raspanti, they founded 
‘tele tyranny in the person of Pandolfo Baglioni, who was 
mmurdered together with sixty of his clan and followers by 
the party they had dispossessed. The new Depot, Biordo 
‘Miehelotti, was stabbed in the shoulders with a poisoned 
‘dagger by his relative, the abbot of 8. Pietro. Then tho 
| sity, i 1416, submitted to Braccio da Montone, who raised 
| if to unprecedented power and glory. On his death it fell 
‘back into new discords, from which it was resened again by 


| the Baglion! fn 1406, now finally eucccesful in their prolonged 
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warfare with the rival family of Oddi. But they did not hold 
their despotism in tranquillity. In 1500 one of the members 
of the house, Grifonetto degli Baglioni, canspired against his 
kinsmen and slew them in their palaces. at night, As told by 
Matarazzo, this tragedy offers an epitome of all that is most 
brilliant and terrible in the dorostic fonda of the Italian 
tyrants. ‘The vicissitudes of the Bentivogli at Bologna present 
wnother gories of catastrophes, duo less to their personal 
crimes than to the fury of the civil strife that raged around 
them. Giovanni Bentivoglio bogan the dynasty in 1400, "Tho 
next year he was stabbed to death and pounded in & wino-vaa 
by the infuriated populoce, who thought he had betrayed 
their interests in battle, His son Antonio was beheaded by 
# Papal Legate, and numerous members of the family on 
their return from exile suffered the same fate. In course of 
time the Bentivogli made themselves adored by the people; 
and when Piccinino imprisoned the heir of their house, 
Annibale, in the castle of Varano, four youths of the 
Marvacotti family undertook his resoue at the peril of their 
lives, and raised him to the Signory of Bologna, In 1445 
the Canotoli, powerful nobles, who hated the popular dynasty, 
invited Annibale and all his clan toa christening feast, where 
they exterminated every member of the reigning house, Not 
one Bentivoglio was left alive. In revenge for this massacre, 
the Marescotti, aided by the populace, hunted down the 
Canetoli for three whole days in Bologna, and mailed their 
smoking hearts to the doors of the Bentivoglio palace. They 
then drew from his obscurity in Florence the bastard Santi 
Bontivoglio, who found himeclf suddenly lifted from a wool- 
factory to a throne, Whether be was.a genuine Bentivogtio 
‘or not, mattered little. The house had become necessary to 
Bologna, and its popularity had been baptized in the blood- 


‘See the axticle ¢ Perugia ' in my Sketehes iu Ttaly and Greece. 
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shed of four masmeres. What remains of its story ean bo 
Torinily told. When Cesare Borgia besieged Bologna, the 
Maresoiti intrigued with him, and eight of their number 
‘were sacrificed by the Bentivogli in spite of their old services 
‘to the dynasty, The survivors, by the help of Julias IL, 
Fetarned from exile in 1686, to witnoss the final banishment 
sof the Bentivogli and to take part in the destruction of tho 
palace, whore their ancestors had nailed the hearts of the 
‘Canotoli upon the walls. 

‘To multiply the records of crime rovengod by crimo, of 
foren repelled by violence, of treason hoapod on troachory, of 
Ansult repaid by fraud, would be easy enough. Indeed. a hage 
‘book might be compiled containing nothing but the episodes 
i this grim history of despotism, now tragic and pathetic, 
‘Rew terror-moving in sublimity of passion, now despicable by 
the baseness of the motives brought to light, at one time 
revolting through excess of physical horrors, at anothor fas- 
sciuating by the spectacle of heroic courage, intelligence, and 
-seeclution. Enough, howover, has boon said to deseribe the 
atinospbers of danger in which the tyrants breathed and 
“moved, and from which not ove of thom was ever capable of 
‘finding freedom. Even a princoly house so well based in ite 
‘dynasty and so splendid in its parade of culture as that of the 
‘Restensi offorn a long list of terrific tmgodies. One princes 

for adultery with her stepson (1425); a basianl's 
f ties to noize the throne, and is put to death with all 
bis kin (1498); wife is poisoned by her husband to prevent 
het poisoning him (1493); two brothers cabal against the 
legitimate hoods of the house, and are imprisoned for life 
(1806), Sooh was the Inbyrinth of plot and counterplot, of 
force repelled by violence, in which the princes praised by 
_ Ariomto and by Tasso lived. 
- Tnclated, crimo-haunted, and remorseless, at the same 
time fieres and timorous, the despot not unfrequeatly mado 
1. a 
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of vice fine art for his amusement, and openly defied 
humanity. His pleasnres tended toextravagance. Tnordinate 
lst and rofinod cruclty sated his irritablo and jaded appetites. 
Ho destroyed pity in his soul, and fed his dogs with living 
mon, or spent his brains upon the invention of new fortunes. 
From the game of polities again he won a feverish pleasure, 
playing for states und cities ass man plays chess, and endea- 
vouring to extract the utmost excitement from the varying 
turns of skill and chance. It would be an exaggeration to 
assert that all the princes of Italy were of this sort. The 
saner, better, and nobler among them—men of the stamp of 
Gian Galoazzo Visconti, Can Grande della Seala, Francesco 
und Lodovieo Sforza, found a more humane enjoyment in the 
consolidation of their empire, the cementing of their alliances, 
the socfety of learned men, the friendship of great artista, 
the foundation of libraries, the building of palaces and 
cburehes, the execution of vast schemes of conquest. Others, 
like Galeaxzo Visconti, indulged a comparatively inmooent 
taste for magnificence. Same, like Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta, combined the vices of a barbarian with the en- 
thusiaam of a scholar, Othera again, ke Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Frederick of Urbino, exhibited the model of 
moderation in statecraft anda noble width of culture. But 
the tendency to degenerate was fatal in all the despotic houses 
The strain of tyranny proved too strang. Crime, illegality, 
and the sense of peril, descending from father to son, pro 
duced monsters in the shape of men. The last Viseonti, the 
Inst La Salas, the last Sforzas, the last Malatestas, the last 
Farnesi, the last Medici are among the worst specimens of 
human nature, . 

Macanlay's brillient doscription of the Italian tyrant in 
hia cesay on Machiavelli deserves enreful study. It may, 
however, be romarkod that the picture ia too favourable. 
DAMacaulay ouite tho darker crimes of the Detpots, and draws 
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his portrait almost exclusively from such men as Gian 
Galeaxzo Visconti, Francesco and Lodovico Sforas, Frederick 
af Urbino, and Lorenzo de’ Medici. The point ho is secking 
fo esiablish—that political immorality in Italy was the! 
Rational correlative to Northern brutality—leads him to 
idealise the polite refinement, the disciplined passions, the 
firm and astute policy, the power over men, and the excellent 
overnment which distinguished the nobleat Italian princes. 
When he says, ‘Wanton cruelty was not in his nature: on 
‘The contrary, where no political object was at stake, his dia- 
‘BPotition was soft and humano;"’ bo seems to bave forgotton 
‘Sian Maria Visconti, Corrado Trinei, Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta, and Ceasre Borgia. When ho writes, ‘His 
estions, like woll-trainod troops, are impetuous by rule, and 
‘Sn their most headstrong fury never forget the discipline to 
which thoy have been aceasiomed,’ he leaves Francesco Maria 
lelin Rovere, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
Alexaniler VI, out of the reckoning. If all the Despots had | 
Teen what Macaulay describes, the revolutions and con- 
‘apiracios of tho foarteenth and fifteenth centuries would not 
Thave taken: place. It is, however, to be remarked that in 
‘the sixteenth century the conduct of the tyrant toward his 
pabjects asrumed an external form of mildnoss. As Italy 
teised with the European nations, and as tyranny eame 
$0 bo legalived in the Italian states, the Despots developed 
& policy not of terrorism but of enervation (Lorunzo de’ 
Modiel io the great example), and aspired to be paternal 


gpvernors, 

What I have said aboat Italian despotism is no mere fancy 
reture. Tho actual details of Milanose history, tbe innumer+ 
able tragedies of Lombardy, Romagna, and the Marches of 
Ancona, daring the ascendoncy of dospotic families, are far 
hore terrible than any fiction; nor would it bo easy for the 
lieagioation to invent so perplexing a mixturo of savage 


wk 
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barbarism with modern refinement. Savonarola’s denuncia- 
fiona ' and Villani’s descriptions of a Despot read like passages 
from Plato's Republic, like the most pregnant of Aristotle's 
criticisma upon tyranny. The prologue to the sixth book of 
Matteo Villani’s Chronicle may be cited as a fair specimen of 
the judgment passed by contemporary Italian thinkers upon 
their princes (Libro Sesto, cap. 1): * The erimes of Despows 
always hinder and often neutralise the virtues of good men. 
‘Their pleasures are at variance with morality. By them the 
tiches of their subjects are swallowed up. They are foes to 
men who grow in wisdom and in greatness of soul in their 
dominions. They diminish by their imposts the wealth of the 
peoples ruled by them. ‘Their unbridled lust is never satiated, 
but their subjects bave to suffer such outrages and insults as 
their faney may from time to time suggest. But inammuch 
us the violonco of tyranny is manifested to all eyes by these 
and many other atrocities, we need not enumerate them afresh 
it is enough to select one feature, strange in appearance but 
familiar in fact ; for what can be more extraordinary than to 
see princes of ancient and illustrious lineage bowing to the 
service of Despots, men of high descent and time-honoured 
nobility frequenting their tables and accepting their bounties ? 
Yot if we consider the end of all this, the glory of tyrants often 
turns to misory and ruin. Who can exaggerate thoir wretch- 
edncas? They ‘know not where to place their confidence; 
and their courtiers are always on the look-out for the Dospot's 
fall, gladly lendimg their influence and best endeavours to 
undo him in spite of previons sorvility. ‘This does not happen 
to hereditary kings, because their conduct toward their 
subjects,.as well as their good qualities and all their aireum. 

' Seothe passage condensed from hie Sermons in Villari's Life of 
Savonarela (Eng. Tr. vol. ii p. 62). The moot thoroughgoing analysis 
of despotic oriminality is combsined in Savonarola's Tructato cirea ef 
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tances, are of a nataro contrary tothnt of tyrants. Therefore 
the very causes which produce and fortify and augment 
tyrannies, conceal and nourish in themeelves the soarces 
of their overthrow and ruin. This indeed is the greatest 
swrutchedness of tyrants.” 

Tt may be objected that this sweeping criticism, from the 
pen of a Florentine citizen at war with Milan, pariakes of the 
mature of an invective. Yet abundant proofs oan befurnished 
from the chronicles of burghs which owed material eplon- 
dour to their despots, confirming the censure of Villani, 
‘Matarazzo, for example, whose sympathy with tho house of 
Baglioni is so striking, and who exalts in the distinction thoy 
confarred upon Perugia, writes no loss bitterly concerning the 
pernicious affects of their mixgovernmont.' It isto benoticed 
‘that Villani and Matarazzo agree about the special evils 
‘brouglt upon the popalations by their tymnts. Lust and 
vinkenee take the first piace. Next comes extortion ; then the 
‘protection of the lawless and the criminal against the better 
wort of citizens, But the Florentine, with intellectual acumen, 
Inys bis finger on one of the chict vices of their rule. They 
‘Fetard the development of mental groatnoss in their states, 
‘ged check the growth of men of genius, Ariveto, in the com- 
Perative calm of tho sixteenth century, whon tyrannies bad 

‘to the protectorate of Spain, sums up the records of 
‘the past in the following momorable passage :* * Happy tho 
‘Kingtomes where an open-hearted and blameless man givos 
Jaw! Wretched indeed and pitinble are those where injustice 
and crvelty bold sway, where burdens ever greater and more 
gtlevous are laid spon the poople by tyrants like thoee who 
now abound in Italy, whose infamy will be recorded through 
‘years to como as no leas black than Caligula's or Nero's." 
“Guicciardini, with prognant brovity, observes:? ‘The mortar 

+ Arch. Stor, xvi. 102. Bee my Sketches in Ltaiy and Greece, p. B. 

 * Cinque Cans, i 5. * Ricordé Dotitics, coalil, 
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with which the states of tyrants are cemented is the blood of 
the citizens.’ 

In the history of Italian despotism two points of firstente 
importance will demand attention, Tho firet is the process 
by which tho greater tyrannics absorbed the emaller daring 
the fourteenth century. The second is the relation of the 


,chief Condottieri to the tyrants of the fifteenth century, 


‘The avolution af these two phenomena cannot be traced more 
clearly than by a study of the history of Milan, which at the 
same tima presents a detailed picture of the poliey and 
character of the Italian Despot during this period. The 
dynasties of Visconti and Sforza from 1800 to 1500 bridged 
over the years that intervened between the Middle Age and 
the Renaissance, between the poriod of the freo burgha and 
tho period during which Italy was destined to become the 
theatre of the action of moro powerful nations. Their alli- 
ances and diplomatic relations prepared the way for the 
interference of foreigners in Italian affnirs. ‘Their pedigree 
illustrates the power soquired by military adventurers in the 
peninsula, The magnitude of their political schemes displays 
the most soaring ambition which it was ever granted to Ttaling 
princes to indulge, The splendour of their court and the 
intelligence of their culture bear witness to the high state of 
civilisation which the Italians bad reached. 

‘The power of the Visconti in Milan was founded upon 
that of the Della Torre family, who preceded them as Cap- 
tains-Genoral of the people at the ond of the thirteenth 
contury, Otho, Archbishop of Milan, first laid a substantial 
basis for the dominion of his house by imprisoning Napoleone 
Della Torre and five of his relatives in three iron cages it 
1277, and by causing his nephew Matteo Vixeonti to be 
neminated both by the Emperor and by the peopla of Milan 
as Imperial Vicar, Matteo, who bended the Ghibelline party 
in Lombardy, was the model of o prudent Italian Despot, 


a 












‘From the date 18}1, when he finally succoodod in his attempts 
‘pon the sovereignty of Milan, to 1822, when he abdicated in 
favour of bis son Gnloarzo, he ruled his states by force of 
ebarnctor, craft, and insight, more than by violence or cruelty. 
Fexoollent as a genoral, he wax still better as a diplomatist, 
‘winning more cities by money than by the sword. All through 
dais life, as became a Ghibolline chief at that time, be per- 
sisted in fierew enmity against the Church. But just before 
this death » change came over him. He showed signe of 
‘superstitious terror, and began to fear the ban of excommuni- 
ation which lay upon him. This weaknom alarmed the 
waspicions of his sons, terrible and wolf-tike men, whorn 
‘Matteo had hitherto controlted with bit and bridle. They 
‘therefore induced him to abdicate in 1822, and when in the 
‘same year be died, they buried his body in a secret place, lest 
‘i sbould be exhumed and scatiered to the winds in accord 
vance with the Papal edict against him. Galeazzo, his een, 
waa loss fortunate than Matioo, surnamed I] Grande by the 
‘Lombards. The Emperor Louis of Bavaria threw him into 
“Prison on the ooension of his visit to Milan in 1927, and only 
‘eleaed him at the interevesion of his friend Castruccio 
‘Cartracane, To such an extent was the growing tyranny of 
“the Viseont! still dependent upon their office delegated from 
the Empire. This Galeazzo married Beatrice d’ Este, the 
‘of Nino di Gallura, of whom Dante speaks in the 
canto of the ‘Purgatory,’ and had by her» soo named 


‘hat Dante puts isto the touth of Mantred 12 
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Azzo. Azzo bought the city, together with the title 

Imperial Vicar, from the game Louis who had imprizoned his 
; fathor? Whon ho was thus seated in the tyranny o 
grandfather, he proceeded to fortify it farther by the add 
of ten Lombard towns, which he reduced beneath the 

macy of Milan. At the same time he consolidated his 
power by the murder of bis uncle Marvo in 1829, who 
grown too mighty as a general. Giovio describes him as 
of complexion, blue-eyed, curly-haired, and subject to 
hereditary disease of gout.’ Azzo died in 1889, and 
succeeded by bis uncle Lucchino, In Lucchino the d 
sido of the Visconti character appears for the first 
Crucl, moody, and jealous, ho passed his life in p 
terror. His nephews, Galeasszo and Barnabas, con 
against him, and were exilod to Flanders. His wifo, Isabella 
Fieschi, intrigued with Galeazzo and disgraced him by her 
































Venice, Finally suspicion rose to such « pitch between th 
ilbassorted couple, that, while Lucchino was plotting how 
murder Isabella, she succeeded in poisoning him in 1849, 
spite of these domestic calamities, Lucchino was potent 1 
® general and governor. He bought Parma from Obizeo 
d’ Esto, and made the town of Pisn dependent upon Milan, 
Already in his policy we can trace the encroachment whieh 
characterised the echemes of the Milanese Dospots, who woro 
always plotting to advance their foot beyond the Apenninos 
aga prelude to the complete subjngation of Italy. Lucchino 

» This was in 1828, Axxo agrood to pay 25,000 florins, The vast 
wealth of the Visconti amassed during their years of peacefal occupation 
always stood them in good stead when bed times caine, and when the 
Fimperor was chort of cash. Azo deaarves special commendation from 
the student of art for the exquisite oetagonal tower of 8. Gottardo, whish 
he bails of terra cotta with marble pilasters, in Milan, It is quite ono 
of the loveliest monuments of medimval Lslian architecture. 

* Tacehino and Galeazzo Visconti were both afllicted with pout, the 
Intter to such an extent ns to be almost crippled. 
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8, but none of proved legitimacy.’ Consequently he 
by his brother Giovanni, son of ald Matteo il 
and Archbishop of Milan. This man, the friend of 
was one of the most notable characters of the four- 
centary. Finding himself ot the head of sixteen 
be added Bologna to the tyranny of the Visconti in 


‘would march thither at tho head of 12,000 cavalry 
infantry. In the Doomo of Milan he ascended his 
‘with the erosier in his lof hand and a drawn sword in 
it; and thus be is always represented in pictures, 
tory of Giovanni's answer to the Papal Legato ia well 
iy Corio:* ‘After Mass in the Cathedral the great- 
Archbishop unsbeathed a flashing sword, which ho 
(nded on his thigh, and with his left hand seized the 
saying, “This is my spiritual soeptre, and I will wicld 
ford as my tumporal, in defonco of all my empire.”" 
tarda he sent couriers to engage lodgings for his soldiers 
le teain for six months, Visitors to Avignon found no 
in the eity, and tbe Popo was fain to decline so tarrible 
ft. In 1853 Giovanni annexed Genoa to the Milaneso 
ality, and died in 1854, having established tho rule of 
seonti over the whole of the North of Italy, with the 
Gon of Piedmont, Verona, Mantas, Ferrara, and Venice. 
te meign of the Archbishop Giovanni marks a new epoch 
‘Gespotiam of the Visconti. They aro now no longer 
coessful rivals of the Della Torre family or dependants 
perial caprice, but self-made sovereigns, with a well- 


fila would not ave been by Keelf s bar to racowssion im aa Talian 
t But Lecehine's bastards were not of the proper staf! to 
\¢ thelr father's gowornment, while their fiery uncle wns procively. 
fh te sustain the honowr ana extend the power of the Visconti, 
oria di Milano, 1654, p, 223, 
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established power in Milan and » wide extent of enbject 
territory. ‘Their dynasty, though based on force and main- 
tained by violence, has come to ba acknowledged; and we 
shall soon ges them allying themselves with the royal houses 
of Europe. After the death of Giovanni, Matteo’s sons were 
extinel. But Stefano, the last of his family, had left three 
children, who now succeeded to the lands and cities of the 
bouse, They were named Matteo, Bernabo, and Galeazzo. 
Betwoen theee throo princes a partition of the heritage of 
Giovanni Visconti was effected. Matteo took Bologna, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Bobbio, and some other towns of less 
importance. Bernabo received Cromona, Crema, Brescia, and 
Bergamo. Galeazzo held Como, Novara, Vercelli, Asti, Tor- 
tona, and Alessandria. Milan and Genoa were to be rolod by 
the three in common, It may bere be noticed that the dis. 
memberment of Iislian despotisms among joint-heirs was a 
not unfrequent source of disturbance and « cause of weakness 
to their dynasties. At the same time the practice followed 
naturally upon the illegal nature of the tyrant’s tie. He 
doalt with his cities as so many picces of personal property, 
which bo could distribute as he chose, not se a coherent 
whole to be bequeathed to one ruler for the common benefit 
of all hia subjects. In consequence of such partition, it be- 
came the interest of brother to murder brother, so as to offeet 
@ reconsolidation of the family estates. Something of the 
sort happened on this occasion. Matteo abandoned himself 
to bestial sensuality ; and his two brothers, finding him both 
ceble and likely to bring discredit on their rule, caused him 
to be assassinated in 1855.) They then jointly swayed the 
Milanese, with unanimity remarkable in despots. Galeazzo 
was distinguished as the handsomest man of his age, Ho 
was tall and graceful, with golden hair, which he wore in long 


‘M. Villani, v, 61 Compare Corio, p. 280, Corio gives the date 
1356. 
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‘Plaits, or tied up in a net, or else loose and crowned with 
flowers. Fond of display and magnificence, he spent much 
of his vast wealth in shows and festivals, and in the building 
‘of palaces and churches. The same taste for mplendour led 
‘thim to seek royal marriages for his children. His daughter 
Violante was wedded to the Duke of Clarenco, oon of 
‘Edward IL. of England, who received with her for dowry the 
Fam of 200,000 goldon dorins, as woll as five cities border- 
ingon Piedmont’ It mast have been a strange experience for 
‘this brother of tho Black Prince, leaving London, where the 
‘streets were still unpaved, the houses thatched, the beds laid 
‘on straw, and whore wine was sold as medicine, to pass into 
the luxurious palaces of Lombanty, walled with marble, and 
alaed high abore smooth streets of stone. Of his marriagn 
‘with Violante, Giorio giver somo curious details, He says 
that Galeazzo on this cecasion made splendid presents to 
‘more than 200 Englishmen, ao that he was reckoned to have 
@aldone the greatest kings in generosity. At the banquet 
Gian Gnleazzo, the bride's brother, loading a choice company 
of well-born youths, brought to the table with each course 
fresh gifte? ‘At one time it was a matter of sixty moet 
Deastifal horses with trappings of silk and silver ; at another, 
plats, hawke, hounds, horse.gear, fine cuirasses, sults of 
‘armour fashioned of wrought stcel, helmots adorned with 
it, surceats embroidered with pearls, belts, preciows jewels 
pet in gold, and great quantities of cloth of gold and crimson 
" wtuff for making raiment. Such was the profusion of this 
that the remnants taken from the tablo were enough 

and to spare for 10,000 men.’ Potrarch, we may remember, 
“Rasintod ut thin festival and sat among the princes, It was 








Cuneo, Carmstra, Monilovies, Braid. See Cerio, 
Setehiaiemedonty, hare eat inv usden rien dos 


‘Corio (pp. 299, 240) gives the bill of fare of the banguet 
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thus that Galeazzo displayed bis wealth before the femdal 
nobles of the North, and at the same time stretched the hand 
of friendly patronage to the greatest literary man of Rurope. 
Meanwhile he also married bis son Gian Galeszzo to Isabella, 
ghter of King John of France, spending on this occasion, 
it is said, a similar sum of money for the honour of a royal 
alliance.t 

Galeazzo held bis court at Pavia. His brother reigned at 
Milan. Bernabo displayed all the worst vices of the Visconti. 
His system of taxation was most oppressive, and at the same 
time so Incrative that he was able, according to Glovio’s 
estimate, to settle nine of his daughters at the expense of 
something like two millions of gold pieces. A curious instance 
of his tyranny relates to bis hunting establishment. Having 
saddled his eubjects with the keep of 6,000 boarhounds, be 
appointed officers to go round and see whother those brates 
wore either too lean or too well-fed to be in good condition for 
the chase. If anything appeared dofoctive in thoir manage 
ment, the peasants on whom they were quartered had tosuffer 
in their persons and their property” ‘This Bernabo was also 

* Sicmondi says be gave 600,000 florins to Charles, the brother of 
Teabella, but aathoritins differ about the actual amoant, 

* «Per cagione di questa caccia continoamente teneva eingne mils 
cant, © la maggior parte di quelle disizibuiva alla custodia de i eittadin, 
© anche a | contwiini, | quali nin altro cane che quelli potevano teners. 
Queati due volte i mow erano tonuti a far la mostra. Onde trovandoll 
macri in gran somma di danari erano condannati,¢ se greek erano, 
inoolpandoli del troppo, erano multati; #* moriveno, Ii pighiava Il tutto? 
—Cario, p. 247. 

Bead M. Villani, vil. £8, for the story of a peasant who was given to 
Rernabo's dogs to be devoured for having Killed a hare Goria (p 247) 
Geseribes the punishments which be intiicted on his subjects whe were 
convioted of ponching—syes put out, houses burned, ee. A young mam 
who dreamed of Killing a boar had an eye put out and « band cat off 
because he impradently recounted his vision of sport in sleep. On caw 
occasion he burned two friars who ventured to remonsirete, We ma: 
compare Pontanus, De Immanitata, vol. 1. pp. 818, 820, for sieailae 
cruolty in Ferdinand, King of Naples, E 





























10 
remarkable for his cold-blooded cruelty. Together with his 
brother, be devised and caused to be publicly announced by 


sand days of respite were so calculated as to prolong the lives 
‘of the vietims for further suffering, till at last thore was little 
eft of them that had not beon hacked and hewed and flayed 
away.' To such extremities of terrorism were the Despats 
‘driven in the maintenance of their illegal power. 
Galesszo died in 1978, and was succooded in his own 
‘portion of the Visconti domain by his son Ginn Galeazzo. 
‘Now begun one of thove long, slow, internecine struggles 
‘whieh were so common betwoon the members of the ruling 
families im Italy. Bornabo and his sons schomed to got 
‘powession of the young prince's ostate. Ho, on the othor 
atts tenon te crence, Onn 
‘Visconti principality beneath his own sway. Craft 
was the weapon which he chose in this encounter. Shutting 
himself up in Pavia, be made no disguise of his physical 
“eowandice, which was real, while he simulated o timidity of 
alien to bis temperament. He pretended to be 


mn of proceeding 
‘Biarting from Pavia with a body-guard of Germans, 
‘near Milan, where bis uncle and cousins came forth 
| Glan Galearzo feigned » courteous greeting ; 


with his sons, Gian Galeazzo marched 
may be read in Slamandi, fr. 28% 
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immediately into Milan, poisoned his uncle in « dungeon, ans <i 


proclaimed himself sole lord of the Visconti beirship* 


‘The reign of Gian Galcazzo, which began with this coup==—> 
de-main (1886-1402), forms a very important chapter ixmmmn 
Italian history. We may first seo what sort of man be w= 
and then proceed to trace his aims and achievements. Giovies=0 
describes bim os having been « remarkably sedate aniseed 
thoughiful boy, so wise beyoud his years that his friend===t 
feared he would not grow to man's estate. No pleasures i= 
after-life drew him away from business. Hunting, howking—=» 
‘women, had alike no charms for him, He took moderate=* 
exercise for the preservation of his health, read and meditateea 
much, and relaxed himself in conversation with mon of letters — 
Pare intellect, in fact, had reached to perfect independence i= 
this prince, who was far above the boisterous pleasures and 
violent activities of the age in which belived. Tn the erestion 
of public buildings he was magnificent. The Certoss of Parvin 
and the Duomo of Milan owed their foundation to his semse 
of splendour. At the sume time he completed the palace of 
Pavia, which his father had begun, and which he made the 
noblest dwelling-hduse in Europe. The University of Pavia 
was raisod by him from a state of decadence to one of great 
prosperity, partly by munificent endowments and partly by a 
wise choice of professors, In his military undertakings he 
displayed a kindred taste for vast engineering projects. He 
ecntemplated and partly carried ont a scheme for turning the 
Mineio and the Brenta from their channels, and for drying 
up the lagoons of Venice, In this way he purposed to attack 
his last great enemy, the Republic of 8. Mark, upon her 
strongest point. Yet in the midst of these huge desigus he 
was able to attend to the most trifling details of eeonomy. 
His love of order was so preciso that he may be said to have 

* the narrative of this coup-de-maia may be read with edvaniage i 

Corio, p, 268. ' 
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might have boasted that he never took # step without cal- 
culating the cost, carefully considering the object, and pro- 
portioning the means to his end. How mad to such @ man 
must have seemed the Crusaders of previous centuries, of 
the chivalrous Princes of Northern Germany and Burgandy, 
who expended their force upon such unprofitable and 
impoesible undertakings as the subjugation, for instance, of 
Switzerland! Not a single trait in his character reminds es 
of the Middle Ages, unless it be that he was said tocare for 
roliques with a superstitious passion worthy of Louis XI. 
Sismondi sums up the description of this extraordinary Despot 
in the following sentences, which may be quoted for their 
graphic brevity : ‘False and pitiless, he joined to immeasurable 
ambition a for enterprise, and to immovable constancy 
@ personal timidity which he did not endeavour to conceal, 
‘Tho least unexpected motion near him throw him into o 
paroxysm of nervous terror. No prince employed #9 many 
soldiers to guard his palace, or took such multiplied pre- 
cautions of distrust. He seemed to acknowledge himeelf the 
enemy of the whole world. But the vices of tyranny had nog 
weakened his ability. He employed his immense wealth with- 
out prodigality; his finances were always flourishing; his cities 
well garrisoned and victualled; his army well paid; all the 
captains of adventure scattered throughout Italy received 
pensions from him, and were ready to return to his service 
whenever called upon. He encouraged the warriors of the 
new Italian school ; he know well how to distinguish, reward, 
and win their attachment.’ Such was the tyrant who aimed 
at nothing less than the reduction of the whole of Italy 
beneath the sway of the Visconti, and who might have 
achieved his purpose had not bis career of conquest been 
checked by the Republic of Plorence, and afterwards eut short 
hy o promasuro death, 
‘ History of the Lwian Republics (1 vol. Longmans), p. 190. 
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Duchy of Milan for 100,000 florins, reserving only Pavia for 
himself, In 1999 the Duke laid hands on Siena; and in the 
next two years the plague camo to his assistance by enfeebling: 
the ruling families of Lucca and Bologna, the Guinizzi and 
the Bentivogli, so that ho was now ablo to take poescssion c= 
those cities. 

‘There remainod no powet in Italy, excopt the Republic o=— 
|Florence and the exiled bat invincible Francesco da Carrars__ 
to withstand his further progress, Florence delayed his 
conquests in Tuscany. Francesco managed to return tom 
Padua, Still the peril which threatened the whole of Ttaly~ 
was imminent. The Duke of Milan was in the plenitude of 
manhood—rich, prosperous, and full of mental force. His 
acquisitions were well cemented ; his armies in good condition 5 
his treasury brim full; his gonorals highly paid. All his 
lieutenants in city and in camp reapected the iron will anf 
the deep policy of the despot who swayed their action from 
his arm-chair in Milan, He alone knew how to use the brains 
and hands that did him service, to keep them mutually in 
sheck, and by their regulated action to make himself pot one 
but ascore of men. At last, when all other hope of inde- 
pendence for Italy had failed, the plague broke ont with fary 
in Lombardy. Gian Galeazzo retired to his isolaved fortress 
of Marignano in order to escape infection, Yet there in 1402 
he sickened. A comet appeared in the sky, to which he 
pointed ag a sign of his approaching death—*God could not 
but signalise the end of eo supreme s ruler, le told his 
attendants. He died aged 55. Italy drew a deep breath. 
The danger was passed. 

‘The systematic plan conceived by Gian Galeazzo for te 
enslavement of Ilaly, the ability and fore of intelleet which 
sustained him im its execution, and the power with which he 
bent to his will, are scarcely more extraordinary than 
the sudden dissolution of bis dukedom at his death. Too 


til 





| abuse of power and pleasure, the fsolation and areal 

whieh the despots lived hubitually, bred a kind of bd 
madness.' In the case of Giovanni Maria and Pilippo 
Visconti these predisposing causes of insanity were 
intensified by the fact that their father and mother 


Maria, Duke of Milan in nothing but in namo, distit 
himself by cruelty and lust. He used the hoends o 
ancestors no longer in the chase of boars, but of lxing 


enormities, were given ap to his infernal sport. Hish 
‘Squarcia Giramo, trained the dogs to their duty by 


tima in picece with the avidity ofalunatio? In 1412, 


married the widow of Facino Cane,’ who brought him 
half a million of florins for dowry, tagether with her hw: 


‘I may refer to Dr, Mandesloy (ind and Matter) for a 
See eae ery ot alae cee 


* Corio, p. 801, mentions by name Giovanni da Pestoria ama: 
ile} Maino as *Iscerati da ieani del Duce.’ Members of the 
then men afterwards helped to kill him. 

2 Rsakien fl Tube, the wise of acon Coons Se ea 
aban the Duke of Milan. As soon.s the Visconti felt bimanlt assured 
his duchy, be caused & falee epee beegine? 
adaltery with the youthful Michele li, ane, in 
‘cones, toheaded har in 1418, Machiavelli relatos hie met of 
‘Tacitean conciseness (Lit, Fior. tib. i. voli, pe — b8\s * Winok per 
gmto de* bende’ grandi, come sono quiel Serprm—y wNs § 

Beatrice yua moglie di stupro © Ea tece morine . 
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of Florence against his old patron, and in 1441 forced hira to 
& ruinous pence; one of the conditions of which was the 
marriage of tho Duke of Milan's only daughter, Bianca, to 
the son af the peasant of Cotignola, Bianca was {legitimate, 
and Filippo Maria had no male heir. The great family of the 
Visconti had dwindled away, Consequently, after the Duke's 
death in 1447, Sforza found bis way opan to the Duchy of 
‘Milan, which he first secured by force and then claimed in 
right of his wife. An adverse claim was set up by the House 
of Orleans, Louis of Orleans having married Valentina, the 
legitimate daughter of Gian Galeazzo.! But both of these 
claims were invalid, since the investiture granted by 
Wenceslaus to the first duke excluded females. So Milan 
was once again thrown open to the competition of usurpers, 

‘The inextinguishable desire for liberty in Milan blazed 
forth upon the death of the Jast duke. In spite of so many 
genorations of Despots, the people still regarded thornselves 
as goversign, and established a republic, But a state which 
hhad served tho Visconti for nearly two centuries, coald not 
in a moment shake off its weakness and rely upon itsalf 
alone. The republic, fooling the necessity of meromary aid, 
was short-sighted enough to engage Francesco Sforea as 
commander-in-chief agninst the Venetians, who bad availed 
themselves of the anarchy in Lombardy to push their power 
west of the Adda, 

Sforza, though the ablest general of the day, was 

| ‘This claim of the House of Orleans to Milan wax one sours of 
French interference in Malian affairs. Judged by Italian custom, Slorea% 
claim through Bianca was as good as that of the Orleans princes through 
‘Valentina, since bastarly wat no real bar in the peninaula, Th is sald 
that Filippo Maria bequeathed his duchy to the Crown af Naples hy = 
will destroyed after his death. Could this bequest have taken affect, i 
might have anited Italy beneath one sovereign. But the probabilities are 
thas 


aye been so intensified ns to lead t » bloody war of succession, and te 
hasten the French invasion, 





FRANCESCO SFORZA La} 


burned their fleet at Casal Maggiore on the Po, and utterly 
Gefested their army at Caravaggio. Then he returned os 
eonqeeror to Miles, reduced the surrounding cities, blockaded 
the Milanese in their capital, and forced them to reesive him 
a4 their Dake in 1450. Italy had lost a noble opportunity. 
If Florence and Vonico had bat taken part with Milan, and 
had stinsalated the flagging energies of Genoa, four powerful 
republics in federation might hare maintained the freedom | 
‘of the whole poninsula and lave resisted foreign interference. 
Mat Cosimo de’ Medici, who was silently founding the 
| Gempotien of his own family in Florence, preferred to see 
& duke in Milan ; and Venice, guided by the Doge Francesco | 
Foneari, thoaght only of territorial agzrandisowent, The | 
ehance was lost, ‘Tho liberties of Milon were extinguished. 
A new dynasty was established in the duchy, grounded on 
® false hereditary claim, which, os long as it continued, 
jgere 8 sort of colour to the superior but still illegal proten- 
sions of the house of Orleans. It is impossible at this point 
dm the history of Italy to refmin from judging thot the 
Ttalians had become incapable of local self-government, and 
that the prevailing tendency to despotism wns not the result, 
ef accidents in any combination, but of internal and inevitable 
Laws of evolution. 

‘Tk was of this poriod that the old dospotiems founded by 
Traperial Vicars and Captains of the People came to be 
supplanted or cromed by those of military adventurers, just 
Ba at a somewhat later time the Condottiere and tho Pope's 
Bomines wore blent in Cesare Borgia. This is therefore the 
‘Proper moment for/ glancing at the rise and influence of 
‘mercenary generis in Italy, before proceeding to sketch the 
history of the Sforza family. 


i 
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After the wars in Sicily, carried on by the Angovine 
princes, had ceased (1802), a body of disbanded soldiers, 
chiofly forcignere, was formed under Fra Roggiori, a Templar, 
and gwept the South of Italy. Giovanni Villani marks this 
ns tho first sign of the scourge whieh was destined to prove 
80 fatal to the peace of Italy.! But it was not any merely 
accidental onthreak of Tanditti, such aa this, which 
established the Condottiere system. The cams: were far 
more deeply seated. in the nature of Italian despotism and 
in the peculiar requirements of the republie. We have 
already seen bow Frederick IT. found it convenient to employ 
Saracens in his warfare with the Holy Sec. The same 
dosiroe to procure troops incapable of sympathising with the 
native population induced the Seala und Viseonti tyrants 
to hire Gorman, Broton, Swiss, Engtish, and even Hangariam 
guards. Theso foreign troops remained at the disposal of 
the tyrants and superseded the national militia. The people 
of Itnly were reserved for taxation; the foreigners carried: 
on the wars of the princes. Nor was this policy otherwise 
than popular. It relieved ull classes from the conscription, 
leaving the burgher free to ply his trade, the peasant to till 
his fields, and disarming the nobles who were still rebellious 
and turbulent within the city walla. The same custom 
gained ground among the Republics. Rich Florentine 
citizens preferrod to stay at home at ease, or to travel abroad 
for commerce, while they entrusted their military operations 
to paid generals? Venice, jealous of her own citizens, 
raised no levies in her immediate territory, and made a rule 
of never confiding her armies to Venetians. Her admirals, 


+ VEIL Si. 

+ We may remember how the Spanish general Cardona, ies 1825, esis 
tsod his exptainey of the Florentine forees to keep rich membre of the 
rgpablicaa militia in unhealthy stations, extorting money frees them as 


abe price of freedom from perilous or irksome service, 





ORIGIN OF MERCENARIES w= 


Eadeed, were selected from the great families of the Lagoons. 
‘Bat her troops worn placed beneath the discipline of foreignors. 
‘The warfare of the Church, again, had of necessity to bo 
‘eondneted on the samo principles ; for it did not often happen 
‘that s Pope arose like Julias IL, rejoicing in the sound of 
eannon and the life of camps. In this way principalition 
and republics gradually denationalised their armies, and. 
came to earrying on campaigns by the aid of foregn mere 
eenaries under pald commanders. The generals, wishing os 
far ax pomible to runder their troops movable and compact, 
suppressed the infantry, and confined their attention to 
perfecting tho cavalry. Heavy-armed cavaliers, officered 
by profossional captains, fought the battles of Italy; whilo 
‘Gexpots and republics schomod in their castles, or debated 
tm their council-chambers, concerning objecta of warfare 
‘About which the soldiers of fortuno were indifferont. The 
(Pey received by menst-arms was more considerable than 
that of the most skilled labourers in any penecful trade, 
‘The perils of military service in Italy, conducted on the 
moet artificial principles, wore but slight; while the oppor- 
fanities of selfindalgence—of pillage daring war and of 
‘Plesture in tho bricf intervals of peace—atiracted all the 
‘het Blood of ihe country to this service. Therefore, in 
eoare of time, the profession of Condottieri fascinated tho 
‘eelier nobility of Italy, and tho ranks of their men-at-arms 
“Were Teersited by townsfolk and peasants, who deliberately 
ebow s life of adventure. 

At first the foreign troops of the despots were engaged 

ee body.guands, and were controlled by the snthority of 
their employers. Bot the captains soon rendered themselves 
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| independent, and entered into military contracts on thelr 


own account. The first notable example of a roving troop 
existing for the sake of pillage, and selling ita services to 
any bidder, was the so-called Great Company (1848), com> 
manded by the German Guarnieri, or Duke Werner, who 
wrote upon his corsles: ‘Enemy of God, of Pity, and of 
Mercy.’ ‘This band was employed in 1348 by the league of 
the Montferrat, La Scala, Carrara, Este, and Gonzaga houses, 


“formed to check the Visconti. 


«In the middle of the fourteenth century,’ writes Sismondi,* 
{all tho soldiors who sorved in Italy wor foreigners: wt the 
ond of the same century they were all, or nearly all, Italian. 
‘This sontonce indicates x most important change in the 
Condottiere system, which took plaee during the lifetime of 
Gian Galearzo Visconti. Alberico da Barbiano, a noble of 
Romwgna, and the ancestor of the Milanese house of 
Belgiojoso, adopted the career of Condottiere, and formed a 
Coupany, called the Company of 8. George, into which he 
admitted none but Italians. The consequence of this rule was 
that he Italianised the profession of mercenary anns for thé 
futuro. All tho great captains of the period were formod in 
his ruks, during the courze of those ware which be conducted 
for the Duke of Milan. Two rose to paramount importanes 
-—Braceio da Montone, who varied his master’s system by 
substituting tho tacties of detached bodies of cavalry for the 
solid phalanx in which Barbiano had moved his troops; and 
Sforza Attendolo, who adhered to the old method. Sforga 
got his uame from his great physical strength, He was a 
peasant of the village of Cotignola, who, being invited to quit 
the mattock for a sword, threw his pickaxe into an cak, and 
cried, ‘If it stays there, it is a sign thot I ehall make my 
fortune," The axe stuck in tho troo and Sforza went forth to 


Vol. v. p. 207. 
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States, tho Varani of Carcerino, the Baglioni of Peragia, and - 
the younger Gonzaghi furnished republics and princes with 
professional loaders of tried skill and indepondent resoarees. 
‘The vassala of these noble houses were turned into man-at- 
arms, and the chiefs acquired more importance in their roving 
military life than they could have gained within the narrow 
circuit of their little states. 

The biography of one of these Condottieri deserves special 
notice, since it illustrates the vicissitudes of fortune to which 
‘such men were exposed, aa well as their relations to their 
patrons. Francesco Carmagnuola was o Piedmontese. He 
firat rose into notice at the battle of Monza in 1412, when 
Filippo Maria Visconti obsorved his capacity and bravery, and 
afterwards advanced him to thecaptaincy of a troop. Having 
helped to reduco the Visconti duchy to order, Carmagnuola 
found himself disgraced and suspected without goed reason 
by tho Duke of Milan; and in 1426 he took the pay of tho 
Venetians against his old master, During the next year he 
showed the eminence of his ities ws m general; for he 
defeated the combined forces of Piccinino, Sforza, and other 
captains of the Visconti, and took them prisoners at Macalo, 
Carmagnvola neither imprisoned nor murdered his foes? He 

* Sach an act of violence, however consistent with the morality of 
‘Cesare Borgia, a Venotian Repablie, or a Duke of Milan, wonld have been 
directly oppoved to tho code of honour in use among Condottieri, Nov 
thing, indeed, is more singuler among the contradictions of this period 
than the humanity in the field displayed by hired captains. War was 
made less on adverse armies than on the population of provinces ‘The 
adventarers respected each other's lives, and treated each other with: 
courtesy. They wore a brotherhood who played at campaigning, rather 
than the representatives of foroes seriously bent on erushing exch ether 
toeatermination, Machiavelli xaye (Princ. cap. xii.) ‘ Aveano usate ogni 
industria per levar via a se ¢ a’ soldati la fatica ea para, noms? arnmn~ 
zando nelle mfle, ma pigliandoxi prigionie senan, taglia” At the same 
time the license they allowod themedves against the cities and the dix 
tricte they invaded is well illustrated by the pillage of incense im 
1447 by Prancesco Store's troops. ‘The anarchy of a sack lasted forty 












gave them thelr liberty, and four years later had to sustain a 
defeat from Sforea at Soncino. Other reverses of fortune 
followed, which brought upon him the suspicion of bad faith 
‘or incapacity. When he returned to Venice, the stato received 
their captain with all honours, and displayed unusual pomp 
in his admimion to the audience of the Council, Bat no ) 
sooner had their velvet clutches closed upon him, than they 
threw him into prison, instituted @ socrot impeachment of his _ 
condvet, and on May 6, 1482, led him out with his mouth 
gageel to execution on the Piazza. No reason was assigned 
for tiie jodivial marder. Had Carmagnuola been canvietod 
of treason? Was he being punished for his ill success in the 
eamipaign of the preceding years? The Republic of Venioe, 
Thy the secresy in which she enveloped this dark act of 
‘Wengoanco, nought to inspire the whole body of her officials 
swith vague alarm. 
Bat to retarn to tho Dacby of Milan. Francesco Sforza 
eitered thy expital ne conqueror in 1450, and was proclaimed 
Drake, He newor obtained the sanction of the Empire to his) 
‘Hitle, though Fredorick III. was proverbislly lavish of such 
Thanours. But the great Condottiors, possessing the substance, 
‘id not care for the external show of monarchy. He ruled 
Girinly, wisely, amd for these times well, attending to the 
prosperity of his states, maintaming good discipline in his 
ilies, and losing no ground by foolish or ambitious schemes, 
) Tonia XL. of France in mid to avo professed himself Sforza's 
‘Papil in statecraft, than which no groater tribute coald be paid 
eagucity. In 1466 he died, leaving three sons, 
Duke of Milan, the Cardinal Ascanio, and Lodovico, 
1 Moro. 
crown,” sayx Ripamonti, ‘was destined to 
“past to more than six inheritors, and these five evccemions 
‘which the inkabitante were indiscriminately sold as slaves, 
their Biden treasure. Sivm. vi. 170. 
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‘were accomplished by a series of tragic events in hig family. 
Galeazzo, his son, was murdered because of his abominable 
crimes, in the presence of his pooplo, before the alter, in the 
middie of the sacred rites. Giovanni Galenzz0, who followed 
him, was poisoned by his uncla Eedovieo. Tedovico was 
imprisoned by the French, and died of grief in » dungeon.' 
One of his sons perished in the same way; the other, after: 
years of misery and exile, was restored in his childless old 
age to a Vhrono which had been undermined, and when he 
died, his dynasty was extinct. ‘This was tho recompense for 
the treason of Francesco to the State of Milan. It was for 
such successes that he passed his life in perfidy, privation, 
and danger.’ In these rapid successions we tence, basides the 
demoralisation of the Sforza family, the action of new forces 
from without. France, Germany, and Spain appeared upon 
the stage ; and against these great powers the policy of Ttalian 
despotism was helpless. 

Wehave now reached the threshold of the true Renaissance, 
and a new period is being opened for Italian politics. The 
despots are about to measure their strength with the nations 
of the North. It was Lodovioo Storza who, by his invitation 
of Charles VIII. into Ltaly, inaugurated the age of Foreign 
Enalavement. His biography belongs, therefore, to another 
chapter. But the life of Galeazso Maria, husband of Bona of 
Savoy, and uncle by marriage to Charles VIEL. of France, 
forms an integral part of that history of the Milanese Despots 
which we have hitherto been tracing. In him the passionsof 
Ginn Maria Visconti were repeated with the addition of 
extravagant vanity, We may notice in particular his parede- 
expedition in 1471 to Florence, when he flaunted the wealth~/ 





+ In the caxtle of Locher, ther is anid to be » roughly painted walls 
pietare of 6 ran in a helmet over the chimney in the room known as hie 
Fricon, with this legend, Voild wm gui n'est pas content. ‘Traditien, 
it to T Mero, 





GALEAZZO MARIA BFORZA 1” 


‘extorted from his Milanose subjects before the sober-minded | 
citizens of a still free city, Fifty palfreys for the Duchess, 
fifty chargers for the Duke, trapped in cloth of gold; a hundred 
men-at-arms ani five bandred foot soldiers for a body-guard ; 
five handred couples of hounds and a wultitude of hawks; 
preceded him. His suite of courtiers numbered two thousand 
on borseback: 200,000 golden Horins were expended on this 
pomp. Machiavelli (‘ Ist. Fior,’ lib. 7) marks this visit of tho 
‘Drake of Milan as a turning-point from austere simplicity to 
Joxury ond license in the manners of the Florentines, whom 
Lorenzo de” Modici wua alrosdy bonding to his yoke. The 
most extravagant lust, the meanest and the vilost cruelty, 
sapplied Galeazzo Maria with daily recreation! He it wwe 
who used to feed his victims on abominations or to bury them 
alive, and who foand a pleasure in wounding or degrading 
those whom be had made his confidants and friends, The 
dotails of hin assassination, in 1478, thoagh well known, are so 
fusteresting that I may be excused for pausing to repeat thera 
here; oxpetially as they illustrate a moral characteriatie of 
this poriod which is intimately connocted with despotism. 


Thive young nobles of Milan, edueated in thoclansicliteratare . /” 


uy Montano, a distinguished Bolognese scholar, had imbibed 
from their studies of Greek and Latin history an ardent thirst 
for Wherty and a deadly hatred of tyrants.* Their names 
were Carlo Visconti, Girolamo Olgiati, and Gisnmandrea 
Gi. Galoaxzo Sforza had wounded the two latter 

in the points which men bok dearest—their honour and 
© Allggretic Allegretti, Diarl Saneal, in Muratori, xxiii, p. 777, and 
‘Corto, p. 425, sboalil be read for the details of his ploawares, Sco too his 
charscter by Machiavelli, Znt. Pior, lth. 7, vol. lip. 816, Yet Giovio calle 
‘him @ jest and Gre ruler, stained oaly with the vice of unbridied sen 


cary oo Gaal rad let wallet pe ewe ey 


| 
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Such was the actual condition of Italy at the end of thy 
fifteonth contury. Neither public nor private morality in 
our sense of the word existed. The crimes of the tyrants 


‘against their subjects and the members of their own families 


had produced a correlative order of crime in the people over 
whom they tyrannised. Cruelty was met by conxpiracy- 
‘Tyranniocide became honourable; and the proverb, ‘He who 
gives his own life can take o tyrant’s,’ bad worked itself into 
popular language. At this point it may be well to glance at 
the opinions concerning public murder which prevailed in 
Ttaly. Machiavelli, in the ‘ Disoorsi,” iii. 6, discussea the 
whole subject with his usual frigid and exhaustive analysis. 
It is no part of his critical method to consider the morality 
of the matter. He deals with the facts of history scientifically. 
‘The esteem in which tyrannicide was held at Florence is 
proved by the erection of Donatello’s Judith in 1495, at the 
gate of the Palazzo Pubblico, with this inscription, eremplum 
salutis publicw cives posuere. All the political theorists 
ngres that to rid a state of its despot is a virtuous act. They 
only differ about ite motives and its utility. In Guieciardini's 
* Reggimonto di Firenze’ (‘Op. Inod.’ voli. pp. 63, 54, 114) the 
various motives of tyrannicide are discussed, and it is con- 
eluded that pochissimi sono stati quelli che si siano mossi 
meramente per amore della libertad della sua patria, a° quali 
si conviene suprema laude.’ Donato Gisnnotti (* Operv,’ vol. L 
Church —fot example, the murders of Francesco Vieo dei Prefeiti, of the 
‘Varani, the Chiarelli, Giuliano de’ Medici, and Galeazzo Maria Glorem. 


‘The choice of public service, as the best oocasion for the commission of 
these crimes, points to the guarded watchfulnoss maintained hy tyrants 


'* Very few indeed have those besa, whose motive for tyrannicide 


‘was a pure love of thoir country’s liberty ; and these deserve the highest 

















Despot will muffice to restore his city to 


‘Lorenzino de’ Medici in his asssssination of Dake Alessandro 


‘neta were judged; and the man who could help bis frieoda, 
“mitimidate his enemies, and carve a way to fortune for 
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bimeelf by any moans he chose, wae regarded ag a buro: 
Machiavolli’s use of the word virfi is in this relation most 
instructive. It has altogether lost the Christian sense of 
virtue, and retains only so much of the Roman oirtus as is 
applicable to the courage, intellectual ability, and personal 
prowess of one who has achieved his purpose, be that what 
it may, The upshot of this state of things was that 
individuality of character and genius obtained n freer scope 
‘at this time in Italy than during any other period of modern 
history. 

At the samo time it mast not be forgotten that during 
this period the art and culture of the Rennissance were 
culminating. Filelfo was receiving the gold of Filippa 
Maria Visconti. Guarino of Verona was instructing the 
heir of Ferrara, and Vittorino da Feltre was educating the 
children of the Marquis of Mantua. Lionardo was delighting 
Milan with his mosic and his magic world of painting. 
Poliziano was pouring forth honeyed eloquence at Florence, 
Fisino was expounding Plato. Boianio was singing the 
prelude to Ariosto’s melodies at Forrara, Pico delle 
Mirandola was dreaming of a reconciliation of the Hebrow, 
Pagan, and Christian traditions. It ie noceseary to note 
these facts in passing ; just as when wo aro surveying the 
history of letters and the arts, it becomes us to remember 
the crimes and the madness ofthe despots who patronised 
them. ‘This was an age in which even the wildest and most 
perfidious of tyrants felt the ennobling influences and the 
sucred thirst of knowledge.’ Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, 
the Lord of Rimini, might be selected asa true type of the 
princes who united a romantic zeal for culture with the vices 
of barbarians! The coins which bear the portraits of this 
man, together with tho medallions carved in red Verona 


‘For n foller account of him, cos my Sketches in Maly and Greece, 
article ‘Rimini’ 








rake style, carved his own name and ensigns upon 
v und frieze and point of vantage in the building, 
ashrine there to his concubine—Dira Isottce 


Ssecrum. So nwoh of hiin. belongs to the Neo-Pagan of tho 
4 theentury. Ho brought back from Greece the mortal 


outside bis church, and wrote upon the 
epigraph ; ‘ Theee remains of Gemistus of 
chief of the sages of his day, Sigismonde Pan- 
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Tt would be easy, following in the steps of Tirabosshi, 
to describe the patronage awarded in the fifteenth century 
to men of letters by princes—the protection extended by 
Nicholas TIL. of Ferrara to Guarino and Aurispa—the 
brilliant promise of his son Leoncllo, who corresponded with 
Poggio, Filelfo, Guarino, Francesco Barbaro, and other 
echolars—the liberality of Duke Borso, whose purse was oper 
to poor students, Or wo might review the aplendid culture 
of the Court of Naples, where Alfonso committed the 
edneation of his terrible son Ferdinand to the care of 
Lorenzo Valla and Antonio Beccadelli.! More insight, 

) however, into the nature of Italian despotism in all its phases 

| may be gained by turning from Milan to Urbino, and by 
sketching a portrait of the good Duke Frederick. The lifp 
of Frederick, Count of Montefeltro, ereated Duke of Urbino 
in M474 by Pope Sixtus 1V., covers tho better part of the — 
fifteonth century (b. 1422, d. 1482). A little corner of old 
Umbria lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic, 
Rimini and Ancona, formed his patrimony. Speaking 
roughly, the whole duchy was but forty miles square, and 
the larger portion consisted of bare hillsides and ruinoas 
ravines. Yet this poor territory became the centre of a 
splendid court. ‘Federigo,’ says his biographer, Muzio, 
‘maintained suite so namerons and distinguished os to 
rival any royal household.” The chivalry of Italy flocked 
to Urbino in order to loarn manners und the art of war from 
the most noblo general of his day. ‘His household,” we 

‘The Panormita ; suthor, by the way, of the shameless Hermaplre= 
ditus. This fact ix significant, The moral sense was extiocl when 
such x pupil was entrusted to such a tutor, 

‘For the following details I am principally indebted to The 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, by James Dennistoun: % velit, 
Longmans, 166%. Verpasiano’s Lite of Duke Frederick (Fite at monning 
iustri, pp. 72-212) ix one of the saowt charming literary portaite extant, 


1s has, moreover, all the value of a persoval memoir, for Vespasiano had 
Afred in close relation with the Duke a4 his tibrarian, 
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hear from Vespasiano, ‘which consisted of 500 months 
entertained at bis own cost, was governed less like » company 
of soldiers than a strict religious community. There was 
‘Bo gataing nor swearing, but the men conversed with the 
wtmost sobriety.’ In a list of the court officers we find 
forty-five counts of the duchy and of other states, seventeon 


‘and engineers, fivo readers during meals, four transcribers 
of MSS. The library, eollocted by Vospasinno during 
fourteen years of assiduous Inbour, contained copies of all 
the Greek and Latin authors then discovered, the principal 
frestises on theology and church history, a complete secies of 
Tialian poets, historiographers, and commentators, various 
gnedical, mathematical, and legal works, essays on music, 
failitary tactics and the aris, together with such Hebrew 
Tooks as were accessible to copyistz. Every volume wag 
bound in erimson and silver, and the whole collection coat 
‘epwands of 30,000 ducats. For the expenses of 0 largo 
® howwbold, and tho maintenance of this fino library, not 
to mention « palace that was being built and churches that 
equine adornment, tho more revenues of the duchy could 
nob have suffleed. Federigo owed his wealth to his engage- 
‘gpenis asp general. Military pervice formed his trado, ‘In 
D488, sys Dennistoun, ‘his war-pay from Alfonso of Naples 
extedded 8,000 dnoate a month, and for many years he had 
from Bim and his son an annual peace-pension of 6,000 in 
grame of past servicos. At the close of his life, when captain- 


65,000 in all.” An » Condottiere, Federigo was famous inj 


ithe age of liroken (aith for his plain dealing at. sincerity 
Daly ane piece of questionable practice—the capture of 
Werncchio in 1462 by & forged lotter pretending to cane 




















diocese: Ropers 
Wariness was observed in all his affairs; and in 
many battles was he worsted. Nor may I omit th 
observance of good faith, wherein he never Exiled. 
whom he once gave his word might testify to his 


Vittorino da Feltro at Mantua, Gian Francesco G 
invited that eminent scholar to his court in 1425 for | 
education of his sons and danghter, assembling round 
subordinate texchers in grammar, mathematics, 
painting, dancing, riding, and all noble exercises, The syste 
supervised by Viltorino included not only ihe wequ 
of scholarship, but also training in manly sports and 
cultivation of the moral character, Many of the 8 
Ttoliang were his puyila. Ghiberto da Correggio, B 
Pallavieini, Taddeo Manfredi of Fuenza, Gabbriello 
‘Cromona, Francosco da Castiglione, Niccolo Perotti, | 
with the Count of Montefeltro, lived in Vittorino's 
associating with the poorer students whom the b 
philosopher instructed for the love of learning. 
Camaldolese in a letter to Niccolo Niccoli gives this 
picture of the Mantuan school : T went again to 
and to see his Greek books. He came to meet me with 
‘See the testimony of Prancesco di Giorgio; Dennistoun, voli 
‘The sack of Volterra was, however, a blot upon his humanity. 


- 
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thildren of the prinos, two sons and a daughter of seven years. 
‘The elder boy is cloven, the younger five, There are also 
other children of about ten, sons of nobles, ag well as other 
Pupils. He teaches them Grock, and they can write thas 
language well. Isaw a translation from Saint Chrysostom 
made by one of thom which pleased me much.’ And again 
8 fow years Inter; ‘ He brought me Giovanni Lucido, son of 
the Marquis, » boy of about fourteen, whom he bas educated, 
Sd who then recited two hundred lines composed by him 
‘upon the shows with which tho Emperor was reccived in 
Mantua, The verses were most beantiful, but the sweetness 
and eloganes of his recitation mado thom still moro graceful, 
‘He also showed me two propositions added by bim to Euclid, 
which prove how eminont ho promises to be in mathomatical 
studios. There was nloo a little daughter of the Marquis of 
shout ten, who writes Greek beantifally; and many other 
pepe, sonse of noble birth, attended them.’ The medal 
truck by Pisnello in honour of Vittorino da Feltre bears the 
‘maign of a pelican feeding her young from a wound in her 
own breast—a symbol of the master's self-sacrifice," intend 
fo return in tho second volume of this work to Vittorino, Is 
feenough here to remark that in this good school the Duke 
of Urbino acquired that solid culture which distinguished him 
through life. In after years, when the cares of his numorous 
fell thiek upon him, we hear from Vespasiano 

‘that ho still prosouted his stuilies, reading Aristotle's * Ethics,” 
*Polities,’ and ‘Physics,’ listening to the works of 8, Thomas 
‘Againas and Scotus read aloud, perusing at one time the 
Greek fathers and st snother the Latin historians.’ How 
Profitably be spant bis day at Urbino may be gathered from 
‘{Prenilacqua. the blogrspher of Vittorino, says that be died so poor 

taneral expenses bad lo be defrnyed. 

‘* Pius 11. in his Commentaries gives un lntermsting secoant of 
the ‘eoncerning the taction of the ancients whieh he bed, 


conversations 
‘With Penderick, to 1481, io he noighboartmod of Tiveli, 
. 
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this account of his biographer: ‘He was on horssback at 
daybreak with four or six mounted attendants, and not more, 
and with one or two foot servants unarmed. He would ride 
out three or four miles, and ba buck again when the rest of 
his court rose from bed. After dismounting, he heard mass. 
Then he went into a gurden open at all sides, and gave 
‘Sudience to those who listed until dinner-time, At table, all 
the doors were open ; any man could enter where his lordship 
was, for he never ato oxcopt with a full hall, According to 
the season he had books read out as follows—in Lent, spiriteal 
works; at other times, the history of Livy—all in Latin. 
His food was plain ; he took no comfita, and drank no wine, 
except drinks of pomegranate, cherry, or apples.’ After dinner 
be heard canges, and gave sentence in the Latin tongue, 
‘Then he would visit the nuns of Santa Chiara, or watch the 
young men of Urbino at their games, using the courtesy of 
rerfect freedom with his subjects. His reputation asa patron 
of the arta and of learning was widely spread. ‘To hear him 
converse with a sculptor,” says Vespasiano, ‘you would bayo 
thought be was a master of tho craft. In painting, too, he 
displayed the most acute judgment; and as he could not Sind 
among the Italians worthy masters of oil colours, he sent to 
Flanders for one, who painted for him the philosophers and 
poets and doctors of the Church, He also bronght from 
Flanders masters in the art of tapestry." Pontano, Fieino, 
and Poggio dedicated works of importance to his name; and 
Pirro Perrotti, in the preface to his uncle's ‘Cornucopia,’ 
draws a quaint picture of the reception which so learned a 
book was sure to meet with at Urbino.' But Frederick was 

‘he preface to the original edition of the Cornuccpia tx worth 
reading for the lively impression which it conveys of Felerigo’s persox: 
ality: ‘Admirbitur in te divin silum corporis peoeeritateet, 
membroram robur eximium, venerandam oris dignitatem, mtatle 
moturam gravitatem, divinam quandam mejestatem com humanitete 
Sonjunctam, totam preterca talem qualem ease oportebat um 
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not meroly an accomplished prince. Concurrent testimony 
proves that be remained a good husband and s constant friend 
throughout his lifo, that he controlled his natural quickness 
‘of temper, and subdued tho sensual appetites which in that 
age of lax morality he might have indulged without reproach, 
In bis relations to bis subjects he showed what a paternal 
imonareh should be, conversing familiarly with the citizens of 
‘Urbino, accosting them with head uncovered, inquiring into 
the necessities of the poorer artisans, relieving the destitute, 
dowering orphan girls, and helping distressod shopkeepers 
‘with loans. Numerous anecdotes are told which illustrate 
his consideration for his old servants, and his anxiety for the 
‘welfare and good order of his state. Ata time when the Pope 
‘and the King of Naples wore making monoy by monopolies of 
corn, the Duke of Urbino filled his granaries from Apulia, and 
Sold bread during a year of searcity at a cheap rate to his 
Poor subjects. Nor would ho allow his officers to prosocato 
the iniligent for debts incurred by such purchases, He used 
Bo way: ‘Iam nota merchant; it is enough to have saved 
fey people from hunger.’ Wo must remember that this 
excellent prince bad « diroct interest in maintaining tho 
Berosperity and goodwill of his duchy. His profession was 
wearfure, and tho district of Urbino supplied him with his beet 
Beoope. Yot this whould not diminiuh the respect duo to thy 
‘Toresight and beovolonce of a Condottiera who knew how to 
‘Sarry on his calling with humanity and generosity. Foderigo 
Swrore the Ordar of the Garter, which Henry VII. conferred on 
Baim, tho Nespoliian Order of the Ermine, and the Papal 
‘SEecorations of the Kose, the Hat, the Sword. He served 
Shireo pontiff, two kings of Naples, and two dukos of Milan. 
"Whe Hoepublic of Florence and more than one Italian League 


erlocipem quem meper poatiter maximus +t oniversus sonsiue ceeninm 
cen Woe sedetetel mper duce moderutorenqus 
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appointed him their gonoral in the fiold, If his military 
career was less brilliant than that of the two Sforzas, Piceinino, 
or Carmagnuols, he avoided the crimes to which ambition led 
some of these men and the rocks on which they struck. At 
his death he transmitted @ flourishing duchy, a cultivated 
court, a renowned name, and the Icadership of the Italian 
League to his son, Guidobaldo, 

The young Duke, whose court, described by Castiglione, 
may be said to have set tho modol of good breeding to all 
Europo, began life under the happiest auspices, From his 
tutor, Odasio of Padua, wo hear that oven in boyhood ho eared 
only for study and for manly sports. His memory was 90 
retentive that he could repeat whole treatises by heart after 
the lapeo of ton or fiftoon years, nor did he over forget what 
he had resolved to retain, Tn the Latin and Greek languages 
he became an accomplished scholar,' and, while he appreciated 
the poets, he showed peculiar sptitnde for philosophy and 
history. But his development was precocious. His zeal for 
learning and the excessive ardour with which he devoted 
himself to physical exercises undermined his constitution. 
He became an invalid and diod cbildloss, after exhibiting to 
his court for many yeora an example of pationce in sickness, 
and of dignified choorfulnoss under the restraints of enforced 
inaction. His wife, Elizabetta Gonzags, one of the most 
famous women of her age, was no less a pattern of noble 
conduct and serene contentment. 

Such were the two last princes of the Montefelirodynasty.* 

‘Yt Is not easy to say what a pancgyrist of that period intended by 
+n complete knowledge of Greek,’ or * fluent Greek writing.” fn a primes. 
1 snspect, howevnr, that we ought not to nndertand by these phrases 
anything like @ real familinrity with Greek literature, bot rather egal: 
superficial knowledge as would enable » reader of Latin books to 
understand allusions and quotations. Poliziano, it may be remarked, 
thought 1é worth while to flatter Guidobaldo fn a Greek epigram, 


*After Guidobaldo's death the duchy wae continned by the Dells 
Rovere family, one of whom, Giovanni, Prefect of Rome and nephew of 


Sixtus LV. married the Dake's sister Giovanna in LATA. 
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‘Tk is necessary to bear their virtues in mind while dwelling on 
thecharseteristicn of Ialian despotism in the fiftoonth century. 
‘The Duehy of Urbino, both as an established dynasty not 
founded upon violonce, and also ax» contro of really humane 
culture, formed, it is trac, an excoption to the rale of Italian 
ftyrannies: yot, if we omitted this state from our calculation, 
onfining our attention to the extravagant iniquitics of the 
Borgia family, or to the escentricitics of the Visconti, or to 
the dark crimes of the court of Naples, we should gain a falae 
notion af the many-sided character of Italy, in which at that 
time views and virtues wore 50 strangely blonded. We must 
never forget that the same society which produced » Filippo 
‘Maria Visconti, a Galeazzo Maria Sforza, a Sigismondo 
‘Malatesta, a Ferdinand of Aragon, gave birth also to a 
Loraszo do’ Medici and a Federigo da Montofeliro, It is 
only by studying the lives of all these men in combination 
‘that we can obtain = correct conception of the manifold 
personality, the mingled polish and barbariem, of the Italian 


Some more dotailod account of Baldassare Castigtione’s 
treaties * Il Cortegiano* will form a fitting conclusion to thia 
‘Chapter on the Despote. It is true that hiv book was written 
‘Mater than the period we have been considering,’ and be 


VTE was written in 1514, and frst published in folio by the Aldi of 
‘Wariiee in 162%, We Sind an English translation co early as 1561 by 
‘homer Hoby. At this timo it wax in the hands of all the gontlefolk 
wet Rarope. [i is interesting to compare the Corteyiano with Della 
Gaee® Galalco published in 16% The Galaieo professes to be a 
eel cera eg pond pea 

eoald the mort exacting purist of the present contary. 

1 Pol aera hed tiergradgertgerred 

ieritig the last theos centaries. The principle epon which thee 

at coodoet are founded is noi ethyurtse or tashiow. rut respect 

few of others. ft would be diffienlt to compose » more 

eal treatise on the lesser duties impowd upon us by the 

ees of sociaty—worh minute matters as the jroper way to blow 

‘Hie mine or tne the napkin boing relerrel to the one rale of weting 40 
ee le eaate no locoareaience to eur neighbours. 
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escribes court life in its most graceful aspect. Yet all the 
antecedent history of the past two centuries lind boan gradually 
producing the conditions under which his courtier flourished ; 
and the Italian of the Renaissance, as he appeared to the rest 
of Barope, was such a gentleman as he depicts. For the 
historian his book is of equal value in its own department 
with the ‘Principe ' of Machiavelli, the ‘ Autobiography? of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and the * Diary’ of Burchard. 

In the opening of his * Cortegiano ’ Castiglione introduces 
us to the court of Urbino—refined, chivalrous, witty, cultivated, 
gentle—confessedly the purest and most olevated court im 
Italy. He brings together the Duchess Elizabetta Gonzaga; 
Emilia Pia, wife of Antonio da Montofeltro, whose wit is as 
keen and active as that of Shakspere’s Beatrice ; Pietro Bembo, 
the Ciceronian dictator of letters in the sixteenth century; 
Bernardo Bibbiena, Berni’s patron, the author of ' Calandra,” 
whose portrait by Raphael in the Pitti enables us to estimate 
is innate love of humour; Giuliano de’ Medici, Duke of 
Nemours, of whom the marblo offigy by Michael Angelo still 
guards the tomb in San Lorenzo; together with other knights: 
and gentlemen less known to fame—two Gonosse Fregosi, 
Gasparo Pallavicini, Lodovico Count of Canossa, Cesare 
Gonznga, t' Unico Aretino, and Fra Serafino the humourist 
‘These Isdies and gentlemen hold discourse together, as was 
the oustom of Urbino, in the drawing-room of the duchess 
daring four consecutive evenings. The theme of their can- 
versation is the Perfect Courtier. What must that man be 
who. desorves tho name of Cortegiano, and how must he 
conduct himself? The subject of discnesion carries us at 
once into a bygone age. Noone asks now what makes the 
perfect courtier; but in Italy of the Renaissance, owing to 
the changes from republican to despotic forms of government 
which wa have treed in the foregoing pages, the question 
was one of the most serious importance. Culture and good 
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breeding, the amenities of intercourse, the pleasures of the 
‘intellect, scarcely existed outside the sphere of courts; forone 
effect af the Revival of Learning hail been to make the 
soquisition of polite knowledge difficult, and the proletariat 
was less caltivated then than in the age of Dante. Men of 
ambition who desired to acquire a reputation whether as 
‘soldiers or as poets, as politicians or as orators, came to court 
sand served their chosen prince in war or at the council-table, 
Of even in humblor offices of state. To be able, therefore, to 
condvet himself with dignity, to know how to win tho favour 
‘of hin master and to secure the goodwill of his peers, to retain 
this personal honour und to make himself respected withoat 
being bated, to inspire admiration snd to avoid envy, to 
‘outshine all honourable rivals in physicul exercises and tho 
‘erafi of arms, to maintain a creditable equipage and retinue, 
‘to be instracted in the arts of polite intercourse, to converse 
‘With ease and wit, to be at home alike in the tilting-yard, the 
anquet-Lall, the boadoir, and the council-chamber, to under- 
‘#tand diplomacy, to live before the world and yet to keep a 
‘Giting privacy and distanee—those and a hundred other 
goattora were the climax and perfection of the culture of a 
(gentleman. Courts being now the only centres in which it 
wes posible for a man of birth and talents to shine, it followed 
| ‘that the perfect courtier und the perfect gentleman wore 
_ wyponyinous torms. Castiglione's treative may therefore be 
| galled ans exesy on the character of the true gentleman as bo 
‘mppeared in Italy, Eliminating all qualities that are special 
“fe any art of calling, he defines those essential characteristics 
“Which woro requisite for social excellence in the sixteenth 
“eentury. 18 is curious to oteerve how unchangeable aro the 
“Baws of real politeness and refinement. Castiglione's courtior 
‘one of two points of immaterial difference, a modern 
gmch as all mon of education at the present day 
wish to be. 
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‘The first requisite in the ideal courtier is that he must be 
noble, The Count of Canossa, who proposed the subject of 
debate, lays down this as an axiom. Gaspar Pallavisine 
donios the necessity.' But after a lively discussion, his opinice 
is overruled, on the ground that, although the gentle virtues 
may bo found among people of obscure origin, yot a man who 
intends to be a courtier must start with the prestige of noble 
birth. Next he mast be skilfol in the use of wonpons and 


“Tealy, earlier than any other European nation, developed theoretienl 
democracy. Dante had defined trae nobility to consist of 





‘introdaces Niceolo Nioooli and Lorenzo de’ Medici (Cosimo’s brother), 
decides that only merit constitutes true nobility. Hawking and hunting 
are far less noble occupations than sgricultare ; descent from « Song 
Hine of historic criminals is no houour. Freach and Englist: castletife, 
and the robber-knighthood of Germany, he argues, are barbarous. 


Tarenao pleada the authority of Aristotle in favour of nobie, 
Poggio conteate the passage quoted, and shows the superiority of 
Latin word ‘ nobilitas (distinction) over the Greek term eyiresm (poe 
birth). The several kinds of aristocracy in Thaly are then 
In Naples the nobles despise business and idle their time at 
Nome they manage their estates. In Venice gnd Genoa they 
sn commoree. In Florence they either take to merexntile 
five upon the produce of thelr land in idleness, whole 
looking at the subject beteays a liberal and scientiflo 
from prejudice. Machiavelli (Diseursi, i. 55) ix 
aristocracy, whom he defines us *those who live 
produce of their estates, without applying themaslee to 
to mny other tsefal occupation.’ He points ont that the 
nobles are not properly so called, sinoo they are merchants. 
different districts of Taly bad widely different conceptions of 
Naples vas always uristocratic, owing to its coanection with 
and Spain. Ferrara maintained the chivalry of courts, ‘Those states 
‘on the other hand, which had bean democratieed, like Ploranes, by 
republican customs, or lke Milan, by despotinm, set lesa rake on Birth 
than on talent and wealth, It wae not until the age of the Spanish 
ascendency (latter half of sixteenth century) that Cosimo T. withdrew 
the young Florentines from their mercantile pursuite and enrolled 
them in hit order of 8. Stephen, und that the patricians of 

carried daggers ingoribed * for the chasticement of villeins,’ 
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courageous in the battle-field. He is not, however, bound to 
bave the special science of a general, nor must he in times 
of peace profess unique dovotion to tho art of war; that would 
‘argue a coarseness of nature or yainglory. Again, he must 
excel in oll manly sports and oxercises, 20 as, if possible, to 
beat the actual profeasors of each game or feat of skill om their 
own ground, Yet here also bo should avoid mero habits of 
display, which are anworthy of a man who aspires to bea 
gentleman and not an athlote. Another indisponsablo quality 
is gracefalness in all he doos and says. In order to secure 
this elegance, ho must beware of every form of affectation : 
* Let him shun affectation, as though it were » most periloes 
feck; and let him seek in everything o certain carclesmoss, 
to hide his art, and show that what he says or does comes 
from him without effort or deliberation.’ This vice of 
ailrctation in all ite kinds, and the ways of avoiding it, are 
disensed with « delicacy of insight which would do credit to 
& Chesterfield of the presant contary, sending forth his eon 
Gmito society for the first time. Castiglione goce #0 far as to 
condemn the pedantry of far-fetebed words and the eoxoombry 
‘of elaborate costumes, as dangerous forms of affectation. His 
partir rust speak and write with force and freedom. He 
need not be a purist in his use of language, but may was sch 
foreign phrases and modern idioms as are current in good 
@ociety, siting only at simplicity and clearness. He must 
add to excellence in arms polite culture in letters and sound 
seholarship, avoiding that barbarism of the French, who think 
44 imponaible to be a good soldier and an accomplished student 
et the same time. Yor his kearning should be alwayz bold 
im reserve, to give brillianey and flavoer to his wit, and not 
Deought forth for merely ersdite parale, He must have a 
Practical acquaintance with masic and dancing; it woald bo 
well for im to sing and touch various stringed and keyed 
festruments, s0 as to relax hin own spirits and to make himself 
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agreoablo to ladies. If he can compose verses and sing thes 
to his own accompaniment, 30 much the better, Finally, be 
ought to understand the arts of painting and sculpture; fer 
criticism, even though a man be neither post nor artist, is a= 
elegant accomplishment. Such are the principal qualities of 
the Cortegiano. 

The precepts which are laid down for the use of bis 
acquirements and his general conduct resolve themeolyos inte 
8 strong recommendation of tact and caution. The courtier 
‘must study the nature of his prince, and show the greatest 
dolicncy in approaching him, so as to secure his favour, and 
to axoid wearying him with importunities. In tendering his 
advice he must be modest; but he should make a point of 
never sacrificing his own liberty of judgment. ‘To obey his 
anaster in dishonourable things would be a derogation frou 
his dignity; and it he discovers any meanness in the character 
‘of the prince, it is better to quit his service.’ A courtier must 
be careful to create beforehand a favourable opinion of himself 
in places be intends to visit. Much stress is laid upon his 
choice of clothea and the oquipmont of his servants. In thes 
respecte he should aim at combining individaality with 
simplicity, eo ae to produce an impression of novelty without 
extriyagance or occontricity. He must be very cautious In 
‘his friendships, selecting his associates with care, and admitting 
only one or two to intimacy. 

In connection with the general subject of tact and taste, 
the Cardinal Bibbiena introduces an elaborate discussion of 
tho different sorts of jokes, which proves tho high value 
attached in Italy to all displays of wit, It appears that even 

‘From many passages in the Cortegiano \tis clear that 
ds painting the character of wn independent gentleman, to whom seit. 
sulture in all humane exeellenes is of far more importance than the 


acyzisition of the art of pleasing. Cireumstances made the life of 
‘courts the best obtainable; but there is no trace of Fronth *xil-de-berat” 


a 


GENERAL RETROSPECT “ 


Practical jolces wore not considered in bad taste, but that irravor- 
fmce and grossmesa were tabooed as boorizh. Mero obscenity 
in especinlly condemned, though it must be admitted that many 
jects approved of nt that time would now appear intolerable. 
But the emential point to bo aimed at then, as now, was the 
Promotion of mirth by cleverness, and not by mere tricks and 
elumsy inventions. 

In bringing this chapter on Italian Despotism in the 
fourteenth nnd fifteenth centarics to a conclusion, it will be 
well to cast a backward glance over the ground which has 
‘teen traversed. A great internal change took place and was 
Accomplished during this poriod. ‘Tho freo burghs whieh 
flouriebed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries gave place 
fo tyrannins, illegn! for the most part in their origin, and 
maintained by force. In the absence of dynastic right, vio- 
Jence and craft wore instruments by means of which the 
Despots founded and preserved their power. Yet the senti- 
ments of the Itelians at lorge wero not unfavourable to the 
Browth of principalities, On the contrary, the forces whieh 
‘move wocioty, the innor inatinct of the nation, and tho laws of | 
‘Berogress and development, tended year by year more surely 
Bo the consolidation of despotisms. City after city lost its 
‘Faculty for self-government, until at last Florence, so long the 
‘centre of political freedom, fell beneath the yoke of ber 
‘Snerchant princes. It is difficult for the historian not to foe) 
either a monarchical or @ republican bias. Yet this internal 
end gradual revolution in the states of Italy may be regarded 
‘melither as « matter for cxultation in the cause of sovereignty, 
‘ior for lamentation over the docay of liberty. 1 was but 
Wart of an inevitable process which tho Italians shared, 
‘seemoriling to the peculiarities of their condition, in common 
“with the reat of Esrope. 

Tn tracing the history of the Visconti and thn Sforzas our 
‘aitention has been naturally directed to the pcivate and political 
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vices of the Despot, Asa contrast to #0 much violence and 
troacbery, we have studied the character of one of the beet 
princes produced in this period. Yet it must be bornein mind 
that the Duke of Urbino was far less representative of his 
class than Francesco Sforza, and that the aims and actions of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti formed the ideal to which an Ttalian 
prince of spirit, if he had the opportunity, aspired. The 
history of art and literature in this period belongs to another 
branch of the inquiry ; anda separate chapter must be devoted 
to the consideration of political morality as theorised by the 
Italians of the end of these two centuries of intrigue. But 
having insisted on the violence and vices of the tyrants, it 
soomed necessary to close the review of their age by doseribing — 
the Italian nobleman as court-life made him. 

shows him at the very best: the darker shadows of the — 
picture are amitted ; the requirements of the most finished 
culture and the tone of the purest society in Ttaly are depieted — 
with the elegance of a scholar and the taste of a true gentle — 
man. The fact remains that the various influences at work — 
in Italy during the age of the Despots had rendered the — 
conception of this ideal possible. Nowhere else iz Europe 
could a portmit of so much dignity and sweetness, 

the courage of a soldier with the learning of a student 
tho accomplishments of an artist, tho liborality of freedem 
‘with the courtesies of services, have been painted from the Life — 
and been recognised as the model which all mombers of polite 
society should imitate. Nobler characters and more heroic 
Virtues might have been produced hy the Italian common- 
wealths if they bad continued to enjoy their ancient freedom 
of self-government. Meanwhile we must render this justice 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE WUPULEICE 


SA different Physiognomios of the Italian Bepublics—The Sisnilarity of 
thelr Character as Municipalities—The Rights of Citizenship — 
Camas of Distmbance in the Commonwealths—Beliet in the 
Piartieity of Constitetions — Example of Genoa Saronarola's Con. 
Wituthen—Machiavelli's Discourse to Leo X.—Complexity of In- 
Wrest and Pactions—Eaampie of Sicon—Smail Sire of Ielian 
‘Gtiew—Mutual Mistrost and Jealousy of the Comunonwealtiss—The 
mitable Haception of Venice—Constitution of Venice—Her Wise 
ystems of Government — Contrast of Florentine Vieisetades —The 
ee Of Flervowe—Balia and Parlamento—The Arts of the 
Medici —Compariass of Venice and Florence in respect to Intel: 
eel seter sal Mobility—Puruliels between Greece and Italy 
tial Differences —The Mercantile Charseter of Italian Burghe— 
oo ep pier aetprterbo \—The Boargeois Teas of 
Fhorenes, and the Ideal of « Burgher—Merrenary Arias. 


Te despoticms of Maly prosent tho spectacle of stator 
Brvanded upon force, controled and moulded by the will of 
Grinces, whoe object in cach case has boon to maintain 
Weasurped power by means of mercenary arma and to deprive 
Whe people of political activity. ‘Thus the Italian princi- 
‘Walities, however thoy may differ in their origin, tho character 
ssf their sdministration, or their relation to Church and 
Bimpire, al] tend to ono type. The ogotiem of the Despot, 
scimscions of his solfish aims and deliberate in their exceution, 
formed the motive principle in all alike. 
‘Tho ropublies on the contrary are distinguished by etrongly 
Marked characteristics, The history of onch is the history 
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of the development of certain specific qualities, which 
modified the type of municipal organisation common to them 
all, Their differences consist chiefly in the varying forms 
which institutions of a radically similar design assumed, and 
also in those peculisr local conditions which made the 
Venetians Levant merchants, the Peragians captains of 
adventure, the Genoese admirals and pirates, the Florentine: 
bankers, and eo forth. Each commonwealth contracted & 
cortain physiognomy through the prolonged action of external 
eiroumstances and by the maintenance of some political pre- 
dilection. Thus Siena, exeluded from maritime commerce 
by its situation, remained, broadly speaking, faithful to the 
Ghibelline party; while Perugia at the distance of = few 
miles, equally debarred from mercantile expansion, maintained 
the Guelf cause with pertinacity. ‘The annals of the one city 
record a long succession of complicated party quarrels, 
throughout the course of whieh the State continued free; the 
Guelf loanings of the othor exposed it to the gradual en- 
eroachment of the Popes, while its civic independence was 
emperilled and enfeebled by the contests of a few noble 
families, Lucea and Pistoja in like manner are strongly eon- 
trusted, the Intter persisting in a state of feud and faction 
which delivered it bound hand and foot to Florence, the 
former after many vicissitudes attaining internal quieb under 
the dominion of a narrow oligarchy. 

But while recognising these differences, which manifest 
themselves partly in what may be described as national 
sharacteristics, and partly in constitutional varieties, we may 
trace one course of historical progression in all except Yonica, 
‘This is what natural philosophers might call the morphology 
of Italian commonwealths. To begin with, the Italian 
republics were all municipalities. That is, like the Greek 
states, they consisted of a small body of burghers, who alone 
had the privileges of government, togother with » larger 





| 





‘Yopulation, who, thongh they paid taxes and shared the com> |) ~ 
swérélal and social advantages of the city, had no voice in its 
administration, Citizonship was hereditary in those familios 
by whom it had been once soquired, cach republic having its 
‘own criterion of the right, and guarding it joalously against 
the encroachments of non-qualified persons, In Florence, 
for example, the burghor must belong to one of the Arts.! ' 
Tn Venice hie name nrust be inseribed spon the Golden Book. — 
‘The rivalries to which this system of municipal government) 
gare rise were a chief source of internal weakness to the 
tommonwealihs. Nor did the burghers seo far enough or 
philosophically enough to recruit their nurabers by a con-| 
insous admission of now members from the wealthy but an- 
franchised citizens.* ‘This alone could bavo saved them from 
the death by dwindling and decay to which they woro 
‘posed. The Italian conception of citizenship may be sot 
forth im the words of one vf their acutest critics, Donato 
Giannotti, who writes concerning the electors in a atate:* 
* Son dieo tutti gli abitanti della terra, ma tuiti quelli che 
anno grado; clot che hanno acquistato, o eglino o gli 
‘Martichi loro, faculti d’ ottenere i msgistrati ; © in somma che 
ono participes imperandi et parendi.' No Italian had any! 
‘kation of representative government in our senso of tho term, 
* Villacl, ZAfe of Sovenarola, vol. Lp. 269, may be consulted eon- 
SSeorming the further distinction of Benefiziets, Statuall, Apsraverzati, at 

ee also Varebl, vel. pp. 165-70. Consult Appendix fi, 

Wo eltlzenabip formed past cf the Fiereatine Constitation of 
49S. The principle was not, however, recogmised at lange by the 


© Om the Government ef Siena (vol. i p. B51 of his collected works): 


‘eh parendi.” What has already been saiil in Chapter I, 
‘erigis of the Italian Republics will explain this definition of 


ie 
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The problem was always how to put the administration of the 
state most conveniently into the hands of the fittest among 
those who were qualified as burghers, and how to give cack 
burghor hig due chare in the government; not how to select 
men delegated from the whole population. The wisest among 
their philosophical politicians cought to ostablish a mixed 
constitution, which should combine the advantages of peimele 
pality, aristocracy, and democracy. Starting with the fact 
that the eligible burghers numbered some 6,000, and with 
the assumption that among these the larger portion would be 
content with freedom and a voice in the administration, while 
@ certain body wore ambitious of honourable distinctions, and 
 fow aspired to the pomp of titular prosidoncy, they thought 
that theee several desires might be eatizfied and reconciled 
in a republic composed of a {general assombly of the citizens, 
ya select Senate;‘and a Doge. Tn these theories the influence 
of Aristotelian sindies' and the example of Venice are 
apparent. At the same time it is noticeable that no account 
whatever is taken of the remaining 96,000 who contributed 


‘ It would be very interesting to trnoe in detail the influences of 


) Aristotle's Politics upon the practical and theorotical statints of the 


Renaissance. The whole of Giannotti's works; the discourses of de’ 
Pazzi, Vettori, Acciaiuoll, ani the two Guicoisrdini on the State of 
Florenoe (4reA. St. it, vol. i); and Machiavelli’ Diseorso aul Raggin 
mento di Firense, addressed to Leo X., illustrate in general the working 
of Aristotelian ideas, At Florence, in 1495, Savonarola axged bis Com: 
stitution on the burghers by appeals to Aristotle's doctrine and to the 
example of Venice (see Segui. p. 15, and compare the speeches of Pagalo 
Antonio Soderini and Guido Axtonio Vexpucci, in Gaiceianlini's Fstorsa 
d’ Italia, vol. Si. p. 165 of Bosini’s edition, on the same ceension}. 
Segni, p. 86, mentions a speech of Pier Filippo Pandolfini, the arguments 
of which, be eaya, wero drawn from Aristotle and illustrated by Florentine 
history. The Iislian doctrinaires seem to have imagined that, by elewer 
manipulation of existing institations, they could construct « state similar 
to that called woxrrele by Aristotie, in which all sections of the community 
‘should be fairly represented, Venice, meanwhile, wae  prastioal instance 
of the possiblo prosperity of seth a constitution with « strong oligarebicad, 


complexion, 
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‘their wenlth and industry to the prosperity of the city. The | 
‘Mheory of the State rests upon no abstract principle like that 
sof the divine right of the Empire, which determined Dunte’s 
‘speculation in the Midillo Ages, or that of tho divine right of 
‘kings, with which we Englishmen were made familiar in the 
weventeonth centary, or that again of the rights of men, on 
‘which the democracies of France and America were founded. 
The right contemplated by the Itatian politicians ix thnt of | 
the burghers to role the commonwealth for their advantage. 
As @ matter of fact Venico was tho only Italian republic 
which maintained this kind of oligarchy with success through 
tenturies of internal tranquillity. The rest wore exposed to 
® series of revolutions which nied at last in their onslave- 


ment 
" Entolerant of foreign rulo, and blinded by the theoretical 
Mpremacy of the Empire to the need of looking beyond its 
Orn municipal institutions, exch city in the twelfth contury 
sought to introduce sch a system into the already existing 
imachinery of the burgh as should secure its independence and 
Place the government in the hands of its citizens, But the 
Passing of bad laws, or the non-obserrance of wise regulations, 
Ge, again, the passions of individuals and parties, soon dis- 
Saarbed tho equilibrium establishod in these little communitics, 
Wdesirw for more power than their due prompted one section of 
‘Ske burghersto violence. Tho love of indepondenee, or simple 
‘Sxasubordinstion, drove another portion to resistance. Matters 
wewre farther complicated by resident or neighbouring nobles. 
When followed the wars of factions, proseriptions, and exiles. 


* These passbers, 102,000 tor the popsiation, and 5,000 for the 
Recrghere, ae stated rownlly. In Plorence, when the Consiglio Maggiore 


bu 1496, it was found that the Plorentines altogether numbered 
‘while the qualified Larghers were not more than 3,200. In 
of Verice numbered 134.800, whereot 1,843 were 


[we below, p. 106), 
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Having banished their rivals, the party in power for the time 
being remodelled the institutions of the ropublic to sait ther 
own particular interest. Meanwhile the opposition in exile 
fomented every clomont of discontent within the city, which 
this short-sighted poliey was sure to foster. Sudden revola- 
tions were the result, attended in most cases by massacres 
consequent upon the victorious return of the outlaws, ‘To the 
action of these peccant humours—umori is the word applied 
by the elder Florentine historians to the troubles attendant 
tipon factions—must be added tho joalousy of neighbouring 
cities, the cupidity of intriguing princes, the partisanship of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the treason and the egotism of 
morcenary generals, and the falee foreign policy whieh led the 
Italians to rely for aid on France or Germany or Spain, 
Little by little, undor the prolonged action of these disturbing 
forces, each republic in turn became weaker, more confased in 
policy, more mistrustful of itself and its own citizens, more 
subdivided into petty but ineradicable factions, until at last it 
fell # prey either to some foreign potentate, or to the Church, 
or else to an ambitious family among its members. The 
stnall scale of the Italian commonwealths, taken singly, 
favoured rapid change, and gave an undue value to die 
tinguished wealth or unscrupulous ability smong the barghera. 
‘The oscillation between democracy and aristocreey and back 
again, the repetition of exhausting disconds, and the de 
moralising influencos of occasional despotism, so broke the 
spirit of exch commonwealth that in the end the citizens 
forgot their ancient zeal for liborty, and were glad to asoept 
tyranny for the sake of the protection it professed to extend 
to life and property. 
To these vicissitudes all the republics of Italy, with the 
exception of Venice, were subject. In like manner, they 
y¢Shared in common the beliof that constitations could be made 
at will, that the commonwealth was something plastic, capable 


acl 
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‘ol taking the comploxion and tho form impreased upon it by : 


‘speculative politicians, So firmly rooted was this conviction, 
_ and so highly self-conscious had the statommon of Italy become, 
partly by the experience of their shifting history, and partly 
hy their study of antiquity, that tho ition of the Stato as some- 
thing posseseed of orgunic vitality can scarcely be said to have 
existed among them. The principle of gradual growth, which 
‘Gives its valoo, for example, to the English Constitution, 
‘was not recognised by the Italians. Nor again bad their past 
Aistory taught them the necessity, so well divined and recog: 


ised by the Greek statesmen, of maintaining a fixed character _ 


‘at any cost in republics, which, in spite of their small sale, 
sspired to permanence,’ The most violont and arbitrary 
danges which the speculative faculty of a theorist could con- 
Strive, or which the prejudices of a party could impose, seemed 

‘o them not only poesible but natural 
A vory notable instance of this tendency to treat the State 
sm plastic prodnet of politienl ingenuity ix afforded by tho 
‘annals of Gunoa. After snffering for centuries from the vicis- 
‘Bitades coiamon to all Italian free cities—discords between 
‘bbe Guelf and Ghibelline factions, between the nobles and the 
“Beople, botwoon the enfranchised citizens and the proletarint— 
fier submitting to the rule of foreign masters, especially of 
Wrance and Milan, and after being torn in pieces by the rival 
Baouses of Adorni and Fregosi, tho Genoose at last received 
‘Waberty fro the hands of Andrea Doria in 1523. They then 
“Broceeded to form 4 new Constitution for the protection of 
“Beir freedom ; and in onler to destroy the memory of the old 
‘Eeartios which bad caused their ruin, they obliterated all thoir 
‘Family names with theexception of twenty, uniler ano or other 
42 which the whole body of citizons were bound to enrol thea: 

A The value of the Atv was ot wholly unrecognised by 


political 
y Ginanotss (vol. |. p. 160, and vol. ii p. 19), for example, 
eee uF 








Short of such violent expedients as them, the ¥ 
tory of towns liko Florence roveals a succession 
attempts, When, for example, the Medici had been ex 
AG Re Tren Sen ee 















establishment of a Grand Council on the Venctian 
before the Signory in the Palazxo, At this juncture & 
in hie Sermon for the third Sunday in Advent* 


nounced himself in favour of an imitation of the 1 
Consiglio Grande. His scheme, as is well kn 
adopted? Running through the whole political 

© the Florentine philocophors and historians, we find 

beliof in artificial and arbitrary alterations of the 





* Soo Varchi, St. F. lib. vii. cap. 8. 

* December 12, 1494. 

ee ps are tet ae ee 
for this Constitution by the Florentines no less than 
Romans, Yahi (oL P, 169) judgws the Consiglio 


opinion. Guiceiardini, both in the Storia d’ Melia 
Firense, gives to Savonarola the whole credit 


of 
Constitution, Nardi and Pitti might be elied to the 
cof them critica doubt for @ moment that what was 
‘onght to have been found practically tensible. 
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Machiavelli pronounces his opinion that, in spite of the cor- —- 
Tuption of Florence, a wise legislator might effect her salvation.' 
Skill alone was nooded. There Iny the wax; the scientific 
srtiat had only to eet to his hand and model it. 
‘This is tho dominant thought which pervades his trontise 
om the right ordering of the State of Florence addressed to 
Lea X* A more consummate pivce of political mechanism 
“Hien that devised by Machiavelli in this essay can hardly be 
@mangined. It is hike « clock with separate actions for hours, 
Zxainutes, seconds, and the revolutions of the moon and planets. 
ALT] the complicated interests of parties and elusses in the state, 
‘SBhe traditional pro-eminence of the Modicean family, tho rights 
<>8 the Church, and the relation of Florence to foreign powers, 
Beeve been carefully considered and provided for. The defect 
=e@ this consummate work of art is that it remained a mere 
@emaachine, devised to moot the exigencies of the moment, and 
qeeorworless against such perturbations as the characters and 
peeseions of living men must introduce into the working of a 
SSommonvwealth. Had Florence been « colony established in 
= pew country with no neighbours but savages, or had it been 
@m institution protected from without against tho oupidity of 
* St. Pior, tb. ii, 1: + Pirenwe w quel grado ¢ pervenuta che Lxcil- 
Errante dis uno savio dator di legyi potrebbe essere in qualunqoe forma di 
sEpwvermo rioriinata” 
4 The language of this treative is noteworthy. After diseoursing on 
ihr iifferences belwoen repeblics acd principalities, and showing that 
Wriorence is more sulied tw the former, and Milan to the latter, form of 
sSeevermment, bor says: ‘Da perch? fare principato dove starrhhe bene 
Repwbiilien! ate... . 1a pared Firenned subietto altiavimo di pigliare 
Sp sests forma! ete. Thophrascs in italies how how thorveghly Machis- 
Saleen the conmmonweslth a» plastic, We may ecaxpare the 
of GuiecianSini’s claborate exmay * De! Regrimento di Firenze * (Op. 
mer M1), as well as the ‘ Discourses ' adiressol by Alesracstro de’ 
rer, Prancesem Vettori, Raberto Accizinall, Francesen Gajeciardini, amt 
cigs Geirsiartini, to the Cardinal Gintio de’ Medici, om the mttlement 
Sal the Florentine Constitution in 122 (Arch. Stor. vol, |,). Not ane of 
| Whene mem doaiged thst bis mortrem would elect the cure of the republic 
Tepdermined by alo consumption. 
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mutually hostile parties, each in its own interest er 
the work of its predecessor, and each in turn relying on | 
theories of jurists, who without practical genius for 
male arbitrary rules for the control of state affairs. 
‘ever, Varohi sbares the Provuiling conviction that the 





against philosophers and practical diplomatists. 
~ In this sense and to this extent were the republics of 
the products of constructive skill; and great was the 
—sagucity eduoed among the Italians by this state of tf 
‘The citizens reflected on tho past, compared their 
with those of neighbouring states, studied antiquity, 
applied the whole of their intelligence to the one aim of 
a cortain defined form to the commonwealth, Prejudice 
passion distorted their schemes, and each suceeasivo 
tion of the government was apt to have a merely 

+ St. Fior. Hb. vi oap. Aj voll. ps 20. 
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‘sljeck. ‘Thus the ropublics, ax I have already hinted, lacked | 
that safeguard which the Greek states gained by clinging each | 
‘toitx own charactor. Tho Grocks wero no less self-conscious 
‘in their political practice and philosophy: but after the age 
‘of the Nomothete, when thoy had experienced nearly every 
Phase through which a commonwealth can pass, they recog- 
hised the importance of maintaining tho traditional character 
‘Of their constitutions inviolate. Sparta adhered with singular 
fomacity to the code of Lyourgus; and tho Athonians, while 
Waesy advanced from stop to step in the development of a 
de-xmoeracy, wore bent on realising tho idoal they had sot before 


Religion, which in Greece, owing to its local and genes- 
loeerfeal character, was favourable to this stability, proved in 
Tex By one of tle most potent causes of disorder. The Greek 
8S crew up under the protection of a local deity, whose blood 
Heme¥ boon transmiltod in many instances to tho chief families 
© the burgh. ‘Thio ancestral god gave independence and 
S=Zonomy to tho state; and whon the Nomothotes appeared, 
Be eas understood to have interpreted and formulated the 
TeExorent inw that animated tho body politic, Thus the 
SSexmonwealth waa a divinely founded and divinely directed 
PSxraniem, solf-sufficing, with no dependence upon foreign 
*2action, with no question of its right, Tho Italian cities, on 
Wee contrary. dorived their law from the common jus of the 
Teiperial system, their religion from the common fount of 
Christianity. ‘They could not forget their origin, wrung with 
@iGealiy from existing institutions which preceded them and 
ssiill remained nscendent in the world of civilisod 
Denanity. ‘The self-reliant autonomy of a Grock state, owing 
Alkgiance only to ils protective deity and its inboront Nomos, 
‘hed no parallel in Italy outside Vonico. All the other ropub- 
fies wero conscious of dependence on external power, and 
1 x 
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regarded themselves as ab initio artificial rather 
creations. 
|. Long before a true constitutions complexion b 
| given to any Italian state but Venice, parties had 

~ and taken auch firm root that the subsequent history 







Ghibolline introduced s vital diseord into each section 
people, by establishing two antagonistic theories 

the right of supreme government, Then followed sabo 
quarrels of the nobles with the townsfolk, schisms 
tho wealthier and poorer burghers, jealonsies of the 
and merchants, and factions for one or other eminent fax 


with ample illustrations of each of these obstacles to 
mation of a solid political temperament. ‘But Siena fu 
perhaps the best example of the extent to which such | 
could disturb a state The way in which this city 


than a woll-ordored and disciplined commonwealth.’ 
discords of Siena wore wholly internal. hoy proceeded 
‘the wrangling of five successive factions, or Monti, ag 
people of Siena called them. The first of those was | 


¥ Machiavelli, in spite of his Love of freedom, ways (St. #¥or: lib, vil 
<Golomoobe mpesnacta ere rpebisies Rammes ag 

Vel. L pre 304-90. Bee, too, Segni, p, 213, snd Giannotif, 
PML. De Comines describes Siena thus: ‘Ta ville et de toat 
on partialité, et se gouverne plus follement gas ville d'Italia.’ = 
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the Monte de’ Nobili; for Siena, like oll Italian troo burghs, 
had originally been controlled by certain noble families, who 
formed the pooplo and excluded tho othor citizens from offices 
Of state. In course of time the plebeians acquired wealth, and 
the nobles split into parties among thomselves. To such a 
pitch were the quarrels of these nobles carried, that at last 
they found it impossible to conduct the government, and 
agreed fo relinguish it for a season to nine plebeian familion 
chosen from among the richest and most influential, This 
ave rise to the Monte de’ Nove, who were supposed to hold 
‘the city in commission for tho nobles, while tho latter devoted 
themselves to the prosecution of their private animosities, 
Weakened by fowds, the patricians {cll a proy to their own 
ereatures, the Monte de’ Nove, who in their turn ruled Siona 
Hike oligarchs, refusing to give up the power which had been 
entrusted to them. In time, however, their insolence became 
ineafferable. Tho populace rebelled, deposod tho Nove, and 
invested with supreme authority twelve other families of mixed 
Origin. The Monte de' Dodici, created after this fashion, ran 
pearly the mame course as their predecessors, except that they 
appear to have adininistered the city equitably. Getting tired 
‘of this form of government, the pesplo next superseded them 
By eixtoen men, chosen from the drogs of the ploboians, who * 
‘assumed the title of Riformatori. This new Monte de’ 
Bédici ot de’ Riformatori showed mooh integrity in thoie 
‘#eanagement of affaire, bat, as is the wont of red republicans, 
‘thay were not averse to bloodshed. Their ernelty caused the 
peopl, with the help of the surviving patrician houses, to- 
eter with the Nore amd the Dedici, to rise and shake them 
of, hee da imi this disholical five- 
of crazy siatecraft received the name of Monte det 
fo, becaum it included all who were then eligible to the 
‘Great Couneil of the Biste. Yet the factions of the older 
Monti #ill survived; and to what oxtent thoy hnd absorbed 
Pr 
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tho population may be gathered from the fact that, on the 
dofoat of the Hiformatori, 4,500 of tho Sienees wero 
It must be borne in mind that with the creation of esch 
Monte a new party formed itself in the city, and the traditions 
of these parties were handed down from generation to genera~ 
tion. At Inst in the beginning of the sixteenth ecentary, 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who belonged to the Monte de’ Nove, made — 
himself in reality, if not in name, the master of Siena, and 








the Duke of Florence later on in the same century extended — 
his dominion over the republio,! ‘There is something almost — 
grotesque in the bare recital of these successive factions ; yet 
‘we must remember that beneath their dry names they conceal 
all elements of class and party discord. 

What rendered the growth of parties still more pers 
j nicions, as already mentioned, was the smallness of Italian 
republics, ae ene Oe ee 
60,000 boccke of seculars, and 20,000 bocche of 5. 




















Florentines in 1495, of whom only 8,200 were burgh 
Venice, according to Giannotti, counted at about the 
period 20,000 fuochi, each of which supplied the state 
two men fit to bear arms. These calculations, th 
obviously rough and based upon no accurate returns, sh 

; jubete republic of 100,000 souls, of whom 5,000 should 
citizens, would bave taken distinguished rank among 
cities.* a state of this size, divided by feuds of every ki 
from thé highest political antagonism down to the m 


Dake Coamo £, in 1567. 

#1 may be worth while to compere the accurate retorm 
‘Yenotian population in 1681 furnichod by Yeiarte (Vie d'un Patricten 
Venise, p. 90). The whole number of the inhabitants was 154,600. 
these 1,843 were adult patricians; 4,809 women and children 
Patrician clues; Cittadin of all agos and both sexes, 3,53 ; monkke, num 
nd priests, 5,969 ; Jews, 1,043; beggars, 187, 


* Siena capitulated, in 1665, to the Spanish troops, who resigned if to 
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personal antipathy, changes were very easily affected. The 
slightest disturbance of the equilibrium in any quarter made 
itself felt throughout the city.! The opinions of each burgher 
‘wore imown and calculated. Individuals, by their wealth, 
their power of aiding or of suppressing poorer citizens, and the 
foree of their personal ability, acquired a perilous importance, 
At Florence the political balance was £0 nicely adjusted that 
‘the ringing of the groat bell in the Palazzo meant a revolution, 
mand to miite the ory of Palle in the streets was tantamount to 
tan outbroak in the Medicoan interest. To call aloud Pepolo 
© MbertA was nothing less than riot puniehable by law. 
‘Segui tells how Jacopino Alamanni, having used theso words 
‘near the statue of David on the Piazza in a personal quarrel, 
was bebeailed for it the same day.? Tho secession of three or 
four families from one faction to another altered the political 
situation of a whole republic, and led perhaps to the exile 
of a sixth part of tho onfranchised population.® Afie: this 
would follow the intrigues of the outlaws eager to return, 


Enterest of n fow rovongefnl citizens, The biographies of 
wach men as Cosimo de' Medici the elder and Filippo Strozzi 


* We might mention, ax famous instances, the Neri and Bianchi 


‘epeet Bologna im 1278, the student riot which nearly delivered Bologna 
ftw the banda of Roméo de’ Pepoli in 1321, the whole action of the 
‘Btroxal temily at the period of the extinction of Florentine liberty, the 
ts aeons et Aeinbet by Dem Ogee fo 


® Seanh, St, Poor. p. 63. 

As am instance, take what Mareo Foscart reported in 1627 to the 
‘Senate respecting the parties in Florence Mel. Ve, série ii, 

LPTO) The Compognacei, cos of the three greet parties, cay 

parmbernd 800 penous, 
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throw the strongest light upon those delicacies and eom- 
Ploxities of party politics in Florence, 

In addition to the evils of intornal factions we must 
reckon all the sources of mutual misirast to which the 
republics were exposed. As the Italians bad no notion of 
representative government, so they never conceived a com- 
federation, The thirst for autonomy in each siate was as 
great as of old among the cities of Greece. To be inde- 
pendent of a sister republic, though such freedom were bought 
at the price of the tyranny ofa native family, was tho firat object 
‘of every commonwealth. At the same timo this passion for 
independence was only equalled by the greed of foreign 
usurpation, The second object of each republic was to extend 
its power at the expense of its neighbours. As Piss 
swallowed Amalfi, 30 Genoa destroyed Pim, and Venice did 
her best to cripple Genoa. Florence obliterated the rival 
burgh of Semifonte, and Milan twice reduced Piacenza to a 
wilderness. The notion that the great maritime powers of Italy 
or the leading cities of Lombardy should permanently co- 
operate for a common purpose was never for a moment 
entertained. Such leagues as wore formed wore undorsteod 
to be temporary. When their immodiate object had been 
gained, the members returned to thoir old local rivalries. 
‘Milan, when, on the ocession of Filippo Maria Visconti’s 
death, sho bad a chance of freedom, refmsed to recognise the 
Liberties of the Lombard cities, and fell a pray to Franeoseo 
Sforza. Florence, under the pernicious policy of Cosime de” 
Medici, helped to enslave Milan and Bologna instead of 
entering into a republican league against their common foes, 
the tyrants. Pisa, Arezzo, and the other subject cities of 
‘Tuscany were treated by hor with such selfish harshness that 
they proved her chiofoet peril in the hour of need! Corn- 

See the instroctions furnished to Averardo del Medici, quoted ly 
‘Yon Beumont in his Lifr of Lorene, vol. ii. p. 122, German edition. 
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petition im commerce incressed the mutual hatred of the free 
Warghs, States like Venice, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, de- 
pending for their existence upon mercantile wealth, and 


governed by men of business, took every opportunity they | 


‘could of raining a rival in tho markot. So mean and narrow 
was the spirit of Italian policy that no one accounted it 
twnpatriotic or dishonourable for Florence to suck tho very 
ifs ont of Pisa, or for Venice to strangle a competitor so dan- 
gerous as Genoa. 

‘Thus the jealousy of state against state, of party against 
party, and of family agninst family, hold Italy in perpetual 
isunion; while diplomatic habits were contracted which 
rendered the adoption of any simple policy impossible. When 
the time came for the Italians to cope with the great nations 
‘of Europe, the republics of Venice, Genos, Milan, Florence 
ought to have bean Kagwod together and supported by the 
‘weight of the Papal authority. They might then have stood 
‘against the world, Instead of that, thoso cities presented 
nothing bat mutual rancours, hostilities, and jenlousios to tho 
commen enemy. Moreover, the Italians were so used to 
potty intrigues and to » system of balance of power withia 
‘the peninsula, that they could not comprehend the magnitude 
of the impending danger. It was difficult for # politician of 
‘the Renaissance, accustomed to the small theatro of Italian 
diplomacy, schooled in tho traditions of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
swayed ins his estenlations by tho old pretensions of Pope and 
Eimipetor, dominated by the dread of Venice, Milan, and 
Naples, und as yet but dimly conscious of the true force of 
‘France or Spain, to conceive that absolutely the only chance 
‘of Tialy lay in union nt any cost and under any form. 
‘Machiavelli indeed seams too late to have discerned this trath. 
Bat be bad been lessoned by events, which rendered the 
‘realisation of his cherished schemes impossible; nor could ho 
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,, find a Prince powerful enough to attempt his Utopia. Of the 
Republics he had abandoned all hope. 

To the laws which governed the other republics of Italy, 
Venico offered in many respects a notable exception. Divided 
from the rest of Italy by the lagoons, and directed by ber 
commerce to the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean, Veniea 
> took no part in the factions which rent the rest of the penin- 
sula, and bad comparatively little to foar from forcign inva 
sion, Her attitude was one of prond and almost scorntal 
isolation. In the Lombard Wars of Independence she re- 
mained neutral, and her name does not appear among the 
Signatarics to the Peace of Constance. Both the Papacy and 
the Empire recognised her independence. Her true policy ) 
consisted in consolidating her maritime empire and bobiing — 
aloof from the affairs of Italy. As long as she adhered to 
this course, she remained the envy and the admiration of the 
rost of Europe.! It was only when she sought to extend her 
hold npon the mainland that she aroused the animosity of the 
Italian powers, and had to bear the brunt of the League of 
“Cambray alone? Her selfish prudence had been a source of 


' De Comines, in his Memoirs of the Reign of Charles VEIT. (toma. tk 

P: 60), draws n striking picture of the impression made upon bile anied 
\ by the good government of the state of Venice This may be compared 
with what he says of the folly of Siena. 

* See Mach, Ist, Pior: lib. i: * Avendo loro eon i pr 
Padova, Vieonsa, Trovigi, © dipai Verona, Bergamo 0 Brescia, 
Reame ¢ in Romagna molte eitti, oacoisti dalle coptlt dol douse 
vennoro in tanta opinione ai potenza, che non solamente al 
Tialiani ma ai Bé ollramontant erano in terrore. Onde congiventt quelli 
eontra di foro, in un giorno fu tolto loro quello stato cho sd ayewane ime 
molti anni con infiniti spendii gaadagnato. KE benchh ne abbimo im 
questi ultimi tempi ruequistato parte, non avendo raoquistata BR fe 
riputaxione na le forze, « diserosione 4" altri, como tutti gh altri peinelps 
Kialiani vivooo.’ ft was Francesco Foscari who first to any 
extent led the republic astray from its old policy. He mediled fm 
Kalian affairs, and songht to encroach opon the mainland. For this, 
und for the undue popularity he acquired thereby, the Couneil of Tem 
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dread long before this epoch: when she became aggressive, , 
she was recognised as a common and intolerable enemy. 

‘The external security of Venice was equalled by her , 
internal repose. Owing to continued freedom from party 
quarrels, the Venetians were able to pursue a consistent 
‘course of constitutional development, They in fact alone of 
‘the Halian cities established and preserved the character of 
‘their siate. Having originally founded o republic under the 
Presidency of a Doge, who combined the offices of general and 
juilge, and raled in concort with a representative council of 
ie chiot citizens (097-1172), tho Venetians by degroes caused 
this form of government to assume a strictly oligarctiical | 
charncter. ‘They began by limiting the authority of the Doge, 


this latter Senate wure assigned all deliberations upan pence 
and war, the voting of supplies, the confirmation of lawn. 
Both the Quaranta and the Pregadi ware elected by the 
‘Consiglio Grande, which by this tine had become the virtual 
sovereign of the State of Venice. It is not necessary here to 


Tpquisitori, whose special businoss it was to sce that the eoro- 
pation oatha were duly observed, or by the regulations 
‘which prevented the supremo magistrate from taking any 


soljeeted him and hie sem Jacopo to the most trighitally protmmcted 
mmariyriess that « roletitiess oligarchy has ever inflicued (1445-57), 
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important action excopt in concert with carefully solocted 
colleaguos, Enough has boon said to show that the constitu- 
tion of Venice was a pyramid resting upon the basis of the 
Grand Council and rising to an ornamented apex, through 
the Senate, and the College, in the Doge. But in sdopting 
this old simile—originally the happy thought of Dansta 
Giannotti, it is said’—we must not forget that the vital force 
of the Grand Council was felt throughout the whole of shir 
elaborate system, and that the same individuals were con- 
stantly appearing in different capacities. It is this which 
makes the great event of the years 1297-1819 2 allim- 
Portant for the futuro destinies of Vonice. At this poriod the 
Grand Council was restricted to a cortain number of noble 
familios who had heneoforth the horeditary right to belong to 
it, Every descendant ofa member of the Grand Counc eonld 
take his sent there at the age of twenty-five; and mo new 
families, except upon the most extraordinary occasions, wert 
admitted to this privilege? By the Olosing of the Grand 
Council, as the ordinances of this crisis were termed, the 


1 Vol. ik of his works, p. 87. On p. 29 he describes the popalation 
‘of Vonice as divided into ‘Popolari,’ or plebeinns, exercising small 
indusicies, and #0 forth; *CiM ‘or the middle class, born im the 
state, and of more importance than the plebelans ; * Gensilwemini’ ce 
masters of Venico by cea and land, about 3,000 in nnmber, corres 
to the barghers of Florence. What ho saya about the Comslitation 
refers solely to this upper class. The elaborate work of M. Yrlarte, La 
Vie d'un Patricien de Venise am Seivitme Sitcle, Pazin, 1874, contains & 
completo analysis of the Venetian atate-machine. See in particular 
what he says about the helplessness of the Doges, eh. xiii. 
foro, senator in ourif, captivas in aul,’ was a ourrent phirsen 
‘expronsed the contrast between their dignity of parade and real wervi- 
tude.. ‘They had no personal freedom, and were always ruined by offic. 
It was necessary to pass a law compelling the Doge elect 10 weeept the 
‘onerous distinetion thrust upon hit. ‘The Venetian oligarchs argued 
thnt it ws good that one man should dio for the people, 

* See Ginnnotti, rol. fi, p. 55, for the montion of Altees, admitted om 
the occasion of Baiamonte Tiepolo’s conspiracy, and of thirty ennobled 
durlug the Grooeee war. 
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miministration of Venico was vosted for perpetuity in tho 
hands of n few great houses. Tho final completion was given 
0 the oligarchy in 1311 by tho establishment of tho ocle- 
‘rated Coaneil of Ton,’ who oxercised a anporvision over all 
‘the magisiracies, constituted the Supreme Court of judicatura, 
ard ended by controlting the whole foreign and internal 
policy of Venice. The changes which I have thus briefly 
indicated are not to bo regarded as violent alterations in the 
constitution, but rather as successive steps in its development. 
Even the Council of Ten, which scoma at firet sight the most 
Ayrannoas state-ongine over devised for the enslavement of & 
nation, was in realitya natural climax to tho evolution whieh 
had been consistently advancing since the year 1172. Created 
originally during tho troablous timos which succocdod the 
‘closing of tho Grand Council, for the express purpose of curbing 
wnruly nobles and proventing the emergence of conspirators 
Tks Tiepolo, the Council of Ten wore specially desigued to act 
‘as 6 check upon the several orders in the state and to pre- 
serve ita oligarchical character inviolate. They were elected 
by the Consiglio Grande, and at the expiration of their office 
‘Wert Table to render strict account of all that they had done. 
Nor was this magisimaey coveted by the Venctian nobles. 
(On the contrary, so bardonaome wore its duties, and eo great 
‘Was the ediam which from time to time the Ten incurred in 
the discharge ct their functions, that it was not always 
found emsy to fill up their vacancies. A law had even 
© be pamed that the Ten had not completed their 
moagistracy before their successors were appointed. They 
mony therefore be regarded os o select committee of the 
‘eitizens, who voluntarily delegated dictatorial powers to this 
‘small bedy in order to maintain their own ascendency, to 


# Thee actos] namber of this Council was seventeen, for the Teo were 
‘with tho Signoria, which consisted of the Doge and nix 
¥ Giaunottl, vol i. p 128, 
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centralise the conduct of important affairs, to proserve secr—sreey 
in the administration of the republic, and to avoid the er=m=riti 
ism to which the more public government of states HE lik, 
Florence was oxposed.! The weakness of this portion of a 
state machinery was this: created with ill-defined and alumme—nos| 
unlimited authority,? designed to supersede the other pa amesbiy 
functionaries on occasions of great moment, and composed of 
men whose ability placed them in the very first rankilllk of 
citizens, the Ten could scarcely fail, as time advanced, jp 
become # permanently oppressive power—a despotism wit thin 
the bosom of an oligarchy. Thus in the whole mechamecien 
of tho state of Venice we trace the action of a permammmment 
aristocracy tolerating, with a view to ite own supremacy, x 
amount of magisterial control which in certain eases, He 
that of the two Foscari, amounted to the sternest q 
By submitting to the Council of Ten the nobility of Ve=nige 
secured its hold upon the people and preserved unity ime ite 
policy. 
No State has ever exercised a greater spell of fastination 
over itscitizens than Venice, Of treason against the Republie 
there was little, Against the decrees of the Council, arbitras¥ 
though they might be,no one sought to rebel. The Venetiaa=™ 
bowed in silonce and obeyed, knowing that all his actions was" 
watched, that his government had long arms in foreign land = 
tand that to arouse revolt in a body of burghers so thorough 
controlled by common interests would be impossible. Furth 
security the Venetians gained by their mild and benaicarae= 
administration of subject cities and by the prospérity in -wiiseas=ee 
their popnlation flourished. When, during the war of ther 
League of Cambray, Venice gave liberty to her towns w 


' The diplomatic diftieulties of « popular government, a ' gororme=— 
Largo,’ as opposed to 8 *governo stretto,’ are set forth with great seaiyer=— 
by Guieciardini, Op, Zned. vol an, 

* +0 la sua autorité parla 
Is citth,” mays Giannotti, vol. ti. p. 
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ibe mainland, thoy voluntarily roturned to hor allegiance. 
At homo, the inhabitants of the lagoons, who had novor sen 
tm hostile army at thoir gates, and whose taxes were light in 
Comparison with those of the rest of Italy, regarded the nobles 
tas the authors of their unexampled happiness. Meanwhile, 
(bese nobles were merchants. Idleness was unknown in 
Wenice. Instead of excogitating new constitutions or planning 
‘Syengeance against hereditary foes, the Venetian attended to 
‘Mix commerce om tho sca, swayed distant provinces, watehed 
[Wee interasts of the state in foreign cities, and fought the 
‘naval battles of the republic. I¢ was the custom of Vonice to 
‘muploy her patriciana only on the ses aa admirals, and never 
fowmtrust her armies to the genoralship of burghers. This 
Polley had undoubtedly its wisdom ; for by those means the 
tobles had no opportsnity of intriguing on a large scale in 
Jialian affairs, and never found the chance of growing dan- 
\Prously powerful abroad. Bat it pledged the State to that 
‘of paid condottler! and mercenary troops, jealously 
‘anil scarcely ever trustworthy, which proved nearly 

(i ruinous to Venice as it did to Florence. 
It in difficuls to imagine a greater contrast than that which 









| the fourteenth century, she submitted for a while to 
Indirect sscendoncy of the kings of Naples, who wero 
ns Chiefs of the Guelf Party, Thence abe passed 
& fow months into tho hands of » Despot in the person 
Seereen ae thio (1948-45). After the contirmation of 


Nemyonm in oder tain permenerrant,’ xapt Maro Poscarl (aa 
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‘betrayed by her general, the infamous Malntesta Buglioni, and 
by ber own eelfich citizens, sho had to submit to the hero- 
of the Medici. It was in vain that Loren- 

|rino of that Hoase pretended to play Brutus, and murdered 
‘Bis cousin the Duke Alessandro in 1636. Cosimo uccosdod 
errata ce he tie of Sted Das, what Bs 


[Practica by tho Florentines. All the arts of faoticns, all tho 


‘fachinations of exilos, all the skill of demagogues, all the 
‘wifishness of party-leaders, all the learning of scholars, all 
the eupidity of subordinate officials, all the daring of con- 
‘all the ingenuity of theorists, and all ihe malice of 

ors, Wore brought successively or simultancously intoplay 
by the burghors, who looked upon their State as something 
bey might mould at will. Ono thing at least ia clear amid 
maeeb apparent confusion, that Floronco waa living o 
sotive ana self-conscious life, acknowledging no 
frinciple at stability in ber constitution, but always strotch- 
——- . 


_ Itis worth while to consider more in detail the different 
ies by which the government of Florence was con- 
between the years 1260 and 1631, and the gradual 

‘in the constitution whieh prepared the way for the 
pean tyranny.” It is only thus that an accurate concep- 






| 3m bie *Proemis’ to the Trattaio dat Regyimento ai Firense 
thos deveribes the 
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tion of the difference between the republican systems of Venke 
and of Florence can be gained. Before the date 1282, which 
may be fixed as the turning point in Florentine history, #8 
hear of twelve Anziani, two chosen for each Sestiere of the 
city, acting in concert with a foreign Podesta, and « Captain 
of the People charged with military authority. At this time 
no distinction waa made between nobles and plebeians ; and 
tho town, though Guelf, had not enacted rigorous laws aguinst 
the Ghibelline families. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, however, important changes were effected in the very 
elements of the commonwealth. The Anziani were guper- 
seded by the Priors of the Arts. Eight Priors, together with 
a new officer called the Gonfalonier of Justice, formed the 
Signoria, dwelling at public charge in the Palazzo and holding 
office only for two months.' No one who had not been usatei- 
culated into one of the Arti or commercial guilds could hence 
forth bear office in the stato. At the same time severe mea- 
sures, called Ordinanze della Giustizia, were passed, by whieh 
tho nobles were for ever excluded from the government, and 
the Gonfalonier of Justice was appointed to maintain eivil 
order by checking their pride and turbulence.* These modifi- 
cations of the constitution, effected between 1982 and 1292, 
gave its peculiar character to the Florentine republic, Henee- 
forward Florence was governed solely by merchants. Both 
Varchi and Machiavelli have recorded unfavourable opinions 
of the statute which reduced the republic of Florence to 
commonwealth of shop-keepers.* But when we read these 


* Sep Machiavelli, Zet. Fior. ib. fi, anct. 11. ‘Tho number of the Priors 
‘was first threo, then six, and finally eight. Up to 1282 the eity had beom 
divided into Sesticri, It was thon found convenient to divide it ints 
quarters, and the numbers followed this alteration. 

* Machiavelli, Zst. Zor. Ub. i. soot. 19, may be consulted for the 
history of Giano della Belln and his memorable ordinanee. Dina 
Compagni’s Chronicle contains the account of & contemporary. 

* Soo Varobi, vol. i. p, 169; Maoh. Zst. Pior, end of book ik 
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‘=citicisms, wo must bear in mind the internecine ferocity of 
‘Gmearty-strife at this period, and the discords to which a city 
wmelivided botwoen « territorial aristocracy and a commercial 
‘“WRourgecisic was perpetually exposed. If anything could make 
“Sho Oniinanze della Giustizin appear rational, it would be a 
stool perusal of the ‘Chronicle’ of Matarazzo, which sets forth 
the wretched state of Perugin owing to tho fouds of ita 
‘Gpetzician houses, the Oddi and tho Baglioni.! Peace for the 
srepublie was not, however, sscarod by theso strong moasuros. 
“The factions of the Nori and Bianehi opened the fourteanth 
century with battles and proseriptions ; and in 1323 the con- 
atitution had again to be modified. At this date the Signoria 
vof eight Priors with the Gonfalonier of Justico, the College of 
‘the twelve Buonuomini, and the sixteen Gonfaloniers of the 
fompanies—called collectively i tre moggiori, or the throe 
seperior magistracies—were rendered eligible only to Guelf 
Gtizens of the age of thirty, who bad qualified in ane of the 
even Arti Maggiori, and whose namos were drawn by lot. 
‘This move of election, tho most democratic which it is possible 
‘adopt, held good through all subsequent changes in the 
‘Hate. ts immeiliate object was to quiet discontent and to 
temore intrigue by opening tho magistracies to all citizens 
alike. eeerycarins hoist oot it weakened the sense 

in the burghers, who, when their names were 
ence included in the bags kept for the purpose, felt sure ot 
their election, and bad no inducement to maintain a high 
Mandard of integrity. Sismonidi also dates from this epoch 
(Se withdrawal of tho Florentinos from military service. Nor, 
| pe the sequel shows, was the meseure efficient as a check upon 
| the personal ambition cf encroaching purty loadors, Tho 
| — 


| Storiea, vol. xvi. Sev also the article ‘Peragia,” ix my 
and Greece, 


Ma 





‘Yet after all this levelling, and in spite of the vel 
made by the proletariat on the occasion of 
break, the exclusive nature of the Florentine 
the burghers, and the matter in debate was a 
who shall be allowed to rank as citizen upon tl 


Snes Aap: Be Woe phe 
Of thore new nobles the ‘tian and ‘Bice 
Gameemen ‘The former strove to exolude 


government. 
* Tho number of the Arti varied st different tim 
them as finally consisting of seven maggicri and 
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EFrenze in prima si divisono intra loro i nobili, dipoi i nobili 
‘> i] popolo, « in ultimo il popolo e la plebe; @ maolte volte 
cooree che una di queste parti rimasa superiore, si divise in 
uc."' 

‘Tn the next generation the constitutional history of 
Blorence oxhibits a new phase. Tho equality which had 
Beeon introduced into all classe of the commonwealth, com- 
‘BsGned with an absence of any stato machinery like that of 
Weenice, exposed Florence at this period to the encroachments 
‘=f astute and slfish parvenns. Tho Modici, who had 
Exitherto been nobodies, begin now to aspire to despotism. 
Bartly by his remarkable talent for intrigue, partly by the 
sever use which be made of his vast wealth, and partly by 
seepousing the plebeian cause, Cosimo de’ Medici succceded in 
Sxsonopolising the government, It was the policy of the 

to create a party dopendont for pocuniary aid upon | +— 

‘nd atiachod to their intorests by the closest ties 

“2H personal nocestity. At tho same time thoy showod 
‘Sonsummate caution in the conduct of the state, and expended 
Bearge ams on works of publio utility. Thorw was nothing 
‘=sean in their ambition; and thongh posterity must condemn 
Bio aris by which they sought to sap the foundations of 
Freedom in their native city, wo are forced to acknowledge 
Bhat they shared the noblest enthusiasms of their brilliant 
ere. Little by little they advanced so far in the enslavement 
‘cf Florence that the elections of all the magwtrates, though 
‘still conducted by lot, woro determined at their choice; thy 

ames of none but men devoted to their interests were 

Admitted to the bags from which the candidates for office 

‘ware selected, while proscriptive messares of various degrees 


+ Broenio to Storie Ficrrutina, ‘In Florence the nobles tirt aplit 
ep, then the nobles and the people, lustty the people and the maltitode; 
ted it often happanal that when one of these partios got the cpper hand, 
it-divided lato two camps.’ For the meaning et go eines, wee 

* 
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of rigour excluded their onemios from participation in the 
government,’ At longth in 1480 the whole machinery of the 
republic was susponded by Lorenzo de’ Medici in favour of 
the board of Seventy, whom he nominated, and with whem, 
acting like a Privy Council, he sdministered the state* It 
is clear that this revolution could never bave been effected 
without a succession of coups d'état, The instrament for 
their accompliahment lay roady to the hands of the Modicean 
party in the pernicious eystem of the Parlamento and Balia, by 
moans of which the people, assombled from time to time in 
tho public square, and intimidated by the reigning faction, 
entrusted full powers to a select committee nominated in pri- 
vate by the chiefs of the great house.? It is also clear that > pS 


bhAG numa. =o 


* What Machiavelll says (Ist. Por. vil. 1) sbout the arts of Cosimo =e, 
contains the essence of the policy by which the Medici rose. Compare amerme ss 
¥. Gand vil. 4-6 for his character of Cosimo. Guleelandint (Op. Feat —Wemaz 
vol iis p. 65) doseribes the uso made of extraordinary taxation ms kame 4 
weapon of offence against his enemics, by Coaimo: “usd le grarexse IMEE fy 
luogo de" pugnali che communemente suole wesre chi ha sienilt 
menti nelle manic’ ‘The Marchese Gino Capponi (drch. Stor, wol le 
pp. 815-20) analyses tho whole Modicean policy in a eritique of gredammmeas 
ability, 

* Guicciardini (Op. Ined. vol. i. pp. 85-49) exposes the principle amammmnd 
the media operandi of this Council of Seventy, by means of whitch 
Lorenzo controlled the election of the magistracies, diverted the Le 
moneys to hix own nae, and made his itl law in Florence. TEs 
councils which he superseded at this date were the Consiglio £m ala 
Popelo and the Consiglio del Comune, aboot which soe Nandi, Hh 89 — i 
cap. 4 













‘or the operation of the Parlamento and Batis, see Varebi, vel, a 
p. 372; Seyni, p. 199; Nardi, bib. vi, exp. & Segni saya: ‘Phe 

mento i & mocting of the Florentine people on the Pisses of Elaesbe 
Signory. When the Signory has taken its place to adiress the neti 
the pinzza is guarded by armed men, and then the people ane asked 
whether they wish to give absolute power (Balin) and authority to ailie 
citizens nazoed, for their good. When the answer, yes, peompted par=aip 
by inolination and partly hy compalsion, is returned, the Signory imme 
diately retires into the palace. ‘This ie all that ta moant by thie Paste 
siento, which thas gives away the full power of effecting @ chases & 
the sinte.’ The description given by Maroe Foscari, p. 44 (loc. ol supe) 
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@=anch political roguery could not have been snccessful with- 
pact an extensive demornlisntion of the upper rank of citizens. 
he Medici in effect bought and sold the honoar of the public 
‘<>Giicials, lent monoy, jobbed posts of profit, and winked at 
Brcoulation, until they had created s eufficient body of dmes 
<Zamntes, men who bad everything to gain by a continnance 
sept thelr corrupt authority. Tho party so formed, including v 
even mich distinguiehed citizens as the Guicciardini, Baccio 
Wallori, and Francesen Vettori, proved the chiof obstacle to 
Sie resioration of Florentine liberty in the sixteenth 
oentury. 

"This tyranny of a commercial family, swaying the republic 
Sweiibout the title and with bat little of tho pomp of princes, 
Seubsisied until the hereditary presidency of the state was 
Soufermi upon Alosandro de’ Medici, Duko of Civith di 
Bens, in 1631, Cosimo, his anccossor, obtained the rank of 
‘Sand Dake from Pins V. in 1569, and his son received the 
Sxuperial sanction to the title in 1675, Tha re-establishment 
swat two different periods of a froe commonwealth upon the 
@eounder basis of the Consiglio Grande (1494-1612 and 1827- 
S50) formed but two episcdes in the history of this masked 
Beet tenacious derpotim. Hind Savonarola’s constitution been 
madopted in the thirteenth instead of at the end of the 
Sheenth century, the wiability of Florence might have been 
Bat at the latter date the roots of the Medicean 
‘Wore ico widely intertwined with private interents, 
Joalousics of classca and of factions wore too inveterate, 












te the same effect, but the Venetian exposes more clearly the deepetic 
of thee Eeativetion En the hands of the Medici. 11 in well knows 
Hhosille Sayonarola was to an institution whieh bail lent iteelf en 
te Gepetine. This coaplet be inseribed om the walle of the 
‘Chazster, ts 1406 
sapyl che chi vaol partamesto 
‘Vuol wei dale mani i reqgimento.’ 
the proverb, ‘Chi dime pariamento disse guastamesta’ 
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for any Isrge and wholesome form of popular government to 
be universally accoptable. Besides, the burghers bad been 
reduced to a nerveless equality of servitude, in which sm- 
bition and avurice took the place of patriotism; while the 
corruption af morals, fostered by the Medici for the con- 
firmation of their own authority, was so widely spread as 
to justify Segni, Varchi, Giannotti, Guicciardini, and 
Machiavelli in ropresenting the Florontines as equally 
unable to maintain their liberty and to submit to control. 

‘The historical vicissitudes of Florence were no lees 
remarkable than the unity of Venice, If in Venice we can 
trace the permanent and corporate existence of m state 
superior to the individuals who composed it, Florence exhibits 
the personal activity and conscious effort of her citizens. 
Nowhere can the intricate relations of classes to the common- 
wealth be studied more minutely than in the annals of 
Florence, In no other city have opinions had greater value 
in determining historical events; and nowhere was the 
influence of character in men of mark more notable, In thia 
agitated political atmosphere the wonderful Florentine intelli~ 
gence, which Varchi celebrated ss the special glory of the 
‘Tuscan soil, and which Vasari referred to something felicitous 
in Tusean air, was sharpened to the finest edge." Sucoessive 
generations of practical and theoretical statesmen trained the meq 
race to reason upon government, and to regard politics a8 ame 
science. Men of letters wore at the same time also pro-—ees. 
minent in public affairs. When, for instance, the exiles offset 
1629 sned Duke Alessandro before Charles V. at Napleteseees, 
Jacopo Nardi drew up their pleas, and Franceseo Guicciardin= «ni 
rebutted them in the interest of his master. Machiavelli aele 
lonrned his philosophy at the Courts of France and Germany aeony 
and in the camp of Cesare Borgin. Sogni shared these 
anxieties of Nicolo Capponi, when the Gonfilonier wimg 

* Varehi, ix 49; Vasari, xii. p. 168; Burckhardt, p. 970, 
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BEerpeached for high treason to the state of Florence. This 
Bist might be oxtended almost indofinitely, with the object of 
‘Feroving the intimate connection which subsisted at Florence 
Beetwoon the thinkers und the actors. No other European 
‘Seommumity of modern times has ever acquired so subtle a 
sense of its own political existence, has ever reasoned upon 
t= past history 20 acutely, or has ever displayed vo much 
BExagenuity in attempting to control the future. Venice on 
Be contrary owed but little to the creative genius of her 
=Btizens. In Venice the state was ovorything: tho individual 
weas almost nothing. We find bat little reflection upon 
‘wllities, and no speculative philosophy of history among the 
Wremetians until tho date of Trifone Gabrielli and Paruta. 
‘Eber recoils aro all positive and dotailod. The genoralin- 
Sons and comparisons of the Florentines are absent; nor was 
De till w bate date of the Rensissance that the Venetian history 
Same to be written as 3 whole. It would seem as though the 
| Sematitutional stability which formed the secret of the strength 

SH Venice was also the source of comparative intellectual 
‘Rxieriness. This contrast between the two republics displayed 
‘Self even in their art. Statuos of Judith tho tyrannicido, 
| Mund of David tho liberator of his country, adorned the squares 
| mmind loggio of Florence. Tho painters of Vonico ropeesented 
Wieir commonwealth ws a boantiful queen receiving the 
ee me on! oe world. Florence had no 
‘similar to that which made Venice the Bride of the 

Sea, and which justified the Dogo in hailing Caterina 
| <0 as daughter of S. Mark's (1471). It was in the per- 
| = ‘courage und intelligence of individual heroes that the 
“Florentines discovered tho coanterpart of their own spirit ; 
“Serherees the Voootians personified their city as @ whole, and 
[peeld thats hornigs to the Genies of tho State. 

“Tks not morely fnnicifal to compare Athons, the city of 
| welf-consciogs political activity, variable, cultivated, and ill- 
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adapted by its very freedam for prolanged stability, with 
Florence ; Sparta, firmly based upon an ancient constitution, 
indifferent to culture, and solid at the cost of some rigidity, 
with Venice, As in Greece the philosophers of Athens, 
especially Plato and Aristotle, wondered at tho immobility 
_ of Sparta and idealised her institutions; so did the theorists 
of Florence, Savonarola, Ginnnotti, Guicciardini, look with 
envy at the state machinery which secured repose and 
liberty for Venice. The parallel between Venico and Sparta 
‘becomes still more remarkable when we inquire into the 
causes of their deeay. Just as the Ephors, introduced at first: 
as a safeguard to the constitution, by degrees extinguished the 
influence of the royal families, superseded the Senate, and 
exercised a tyrannoas control over every department of the 
state; so the Council of Ten, dangerous because of ite 
vaguely defined dictatorial functions, reduced Venico to a 
dcspotism.! ‘Tho gradual dwindling of tho Vonetian aristo- 
‘racy, and the impoverishment of many noble families, which 
rondored votes in the Grand Council venal, and threw the 
power into the hands of a very limited oligarchy, complete the | 
parallel? One of the chief sources of decay both to Venios 4 
,and to Sparta was that shortsighted policy which prevented 
the nobles from recruiting their ranks by the admission of Gey 
* Aristotle terms the Sparian Ephoralty lovrépavvos, Ginnnotil (rol. 
{i. p. 120) compares the Ton to dictators. Wo nigh in ee 
of the Spartan kings with the Ephoralty into comparison with: 
attempts of the Doges Falieri and Foosasi to make thenaivee Ue Scena 
of the republic in more than rane. Maller, io his Dorsana, 
thas * the Ephornlty was the moving element, the principle of change, 
the Spartan constitutian, and, in the end, the carse of Sx deadbeat 
Sismondi remarke that the precautions which Jed to the ereation of theese 
Council of Ten ' dinataraiont entidrument la conatitation de Ital" 
* See what Aristotle in the Politics says about dAcyerfpweia, nd Chea 
unequal distribution of property. As to the property of the 
nobles, eo Sanndo, Vite dei Duchi, Marat, xxii. p. 1194, who mentions 
the benovolences of the richar familios to the poor. They Bult hecseaat 
for atistocratic pauper to live in tree of rent 
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new families, Tho xystam again of socret justice, the espion- 
‘age, and the calculated terrorism, by means of which both the 
Spartan Epboralty and the Venetian Council imposed their 
‘Will upon the citizens, wero stifling to the free life of a ropub- 
lig! Venice in the end became demoralised in politics and 
profligate in private life. Her narrowing oligarchy watched 
the national degeneration with approval, knowing that it is 
easier to control a vitiated populace than to curb a nation 
habituated to the manly virtues. 

Between Athons and Florence the parallel is not so close. 
‘Dheee two rupublics, however, resemble one another in the 
‘Zvedom and varioty of their institutions, In Athous, as in 
‘Biorence, there was constant change and a highly developed 
‘political conscioumess. Eminent men played the same im- 
‘eortent part in both. In both the genius of individuals was 
“yen strongor than tho charactor of tho stnto. Again, os 
Athens displayed more of a Panhellenic feoling than any othar 
“SSrosk city, so Florence wus invarinbly moro alive to the 
‘Rinterests of Italy at large than any other state of the penin. 
swula, Florence, likn Athens, was the centro of culture for 
‘he nation. Like Athens, she gave laws to her sister towns 
Gn langage, in: literature, in fine arts, poetry, philosophy, and 
‘ixtory. Without Florence it isnot probable that Italy would 


have taken the place of proud pre-eminence she held so long | 


in Europe. Florence nevor attained to tho matorial greatness 
of Athens, beeauze her power, rolatively to the rest of Italy, 
was slight, hor foctions wero incessant, and bor connection 
‘With the Papacy was o perpetual source of woakness. But 


in Phitarch's Life of Clromenes (Clough's 
roc : 474) exactly applics to the Venetian stase-cratt1— 

ee eeferier weniy Tone net ea they do sepernatural powers 
tg mmng iy king i gy 


Ahept ep ly fear... . ant therelors the Lecedmoniaos plasel the 
fenple of by tle Speditom of the Eger bering mised hat 
“tmagistinaey be almont regal authority.’ 


~~ 
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many of the causes which ruined Athens were in fall opera- 
tion at Florence. First and foremost was the petulant and 
yarinble temper of a democracy, 20 well desoribed by Plato, 
and 90 ably analysed by Machiavelli. Tho want of agroamont 
among the versatile Florentines, fertile in plang but ineapable 
of concerted action, was a chief source of political debility. 
Varcbi and Segni both relate how, in spite of wealth, ability, 
and formidable forces, the Florentine exiles under the 
gaidance of Filippo Strozsi (1583-87) became the langhing- 
stock of Italy through their irresolution. The Venetian 
ambassadors agree in representing the burghers of Florence 
as timid from excess of intellectual mobility. And Dante, 
whose insight into national characteristics was of the keenest, 
has described in ever-memorablo lines the temperament of 
his fickle city (Purg. vi. 195-51). 

Much of this instability was due to the fact that Floren- 
tine, like Athenian, intelligence was over-dereloped. It passed 
into mere cleverness, and over-roachod itself. Noxt we may 
note the tyranny which both republics exercised over either 
that had once been free. Athens created » despotic empire 
instead of forming on Tonian Confederation. Florence 
reduced Pisa to the most miserable servitude, rendered herself 
odious to Arezzo and Volterra, and nevor rested from attempts 
upon the liberties of Lucca and Siena, All theee states, 
which as a Tuscan federation should have been ber strength 
in the hour of need, took the first opportunity of throwing off 
her yoke and helping her enemies. What Florence spent in 
recapturing Pisa, after the passage of Charles VEIT. in 1494, 
is incalenlable. And no sooner was sho in difficulties during 
the siege of 1529, than both Arezzo and Pisa declared far 
her foes, 

Tt will not do to push historical parallels too far, interest- 
ing as it may be to note a repetition of the samo phesomena 
at distant periods and under varying conditions of society, 


dibs 
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AR4 the same time, to observe fundamental points of divergence 
= no less profitable, Many of the peculiarities of Greok his- + 
Seory are attributable to the fact that » Greek commonwealth 
Sansisted of citizens living in idleness, supported by their 
slaves, and bound to tho state by military service and by the 
reorformance of civic duties. Tho distinctive mark of both 
Wrenice and Florence, on the other hand, was that their 
Stizens wore treders. The Venotians carricd on the com- | 
s=meres of the Levant; the Florentines were manufacturers | 
and bankers: the one town sent her sons forth on the sexs to 
Weearter and oxchango ; the other was full of speculators, cal- 
ssmulating rates of interest and discount, and contracting with 
tinces for the conduct of expensive wars. The mercantile 
sspharecter of these Italiaa repablics is vo esvential to their 
Maistory that it will not bs out of place to enlarge a little on 
the topic. We have seen that the Plorentines rendered eom- | 
wEmeree @ condition of burghership. Giannotti, writing the 
Wife of one of the chief patriots of tho republic,’ says: Eglt 
‘Metetto a bottegn, come fanno la maggior parte de" nostri, cost 
=obili coms ignobill.’ To quote instances in # matter so clear 
‘mand obvioas would be superfluous: else I might show how 
‘Warii and Peruzzi, Strozzi, Medici, Pitti, and Pazzi, while 
‘Shey ranked with princes at tho Courts of France, or Rome, ~ 
ser Naples, were monoylenders, mortgagees, and bill-discounters 
an every great city of Europe. The Palle of the Medici, which 
semboss the gorgeoss ceilings of the Cathedral of Piss, still + 
swing above tho pawnbroker’s shop in London. And though 
great familios like the Rothschilds in the most recont days 
have sucoessfally asserted tho aristocracy of wealth acquired 
‘by usury, it still remains a surprising fact that the daughter 
) Bulle asioni det Forrnecés, vol. i. p. 44. The report of Mareo 
Foncazi on the state of Florence, alrnady quoted more than onoe, comtains 
eaten ieicvtstllaseesesen) ape the cg-Us of Tharslows Plo 
tine Citizens. fee Appondis fl, Even Piero do’ Molicl refused a 
‘Meapollian Saf ce the ground that ho was s traderman. 
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of the modimval bankers shonld bave given a monarch to the 
Freoch in the sixteenth century. 

A very lively picture of the modes of life and the habits of 
mind peculiar to the Italian burgher may be gained by the 
perusal of Agnolo Pandolfini's treatise, ‘Del Governo della: 
Famiglia.’ This eseay should be read side by side with Casti- 
glione’s ‘Cortegiano,’ by all who wish to undemtand the 


Filippo Visconti the exile, and the return of Cosimo Ge’ 
Medici. He was employed by the republic on important 
missions, and his substance was so great that, on occasion of 
extraordinary aids, his contributions stood third or fourth 
upon the list. In the Councils of the Republic be always 
advocated peace, and in particular he spoke aguinst the Tm- 
presa di Lucca. As age ndvancod, he retired from publi 
affairs and devoted himself to study, religious exercizes, 


Signa, notable for the pplendour of its zsintsensas Ena 
points which befit a gentleman. There he had the honour <4 


on various occasions of entertaining Pope Enugenins, King 
Rané, Francesoo Sforza, and the Marchese Piccinino. His 2% 
sons lived with him, and spent much of their spare tinue in em 
hawking and the chase. They were three—Carlo, who rose to<aa 
great dignity in the republic, Ginnnozzo, still more eminent 
as public man, and Pandolfo, who died young. His wil.=ol 


* Tonght to «tate that Pandolvini is at Teast « century alien in dalam 
than Castiglione, und that he represents more primitive comdltise eter 
eocicty. Tho facte I hare mentioned about his lige are given om them) 
‘aathority of Vespasiano da Bisticei. ‘The references are aad to these 
‘Milanese edition of 1802. I+ mast also be added that there are stecemaea 
reasons for assigning the treatise in question to Leo Baitiote Albert Aa 
it professes, however, to give a pletare of Pandolfini's family, C havea} 
adhered to the old title. Hut the whole question of the asthermhip ca 
the Faméglia is folly discussed in the last section of my beck, whic 
deals with Italian Uterataro. Personally, 1 accept the theory of ARbecti™ 
aathorship, 
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one of the Strozzi, died while Agnolo was betwoon thirty and 
forty ; bat he never married again. He was a great friend of 
Lionano Arotino, who published nothing without his ap- 
proval. He lived to be upwards of eighty-five, and died in 
D440, These facts suificiently indicato what sort of man was 
‘the supposed suthor of the ‘Essay on the Family,’ proving, 
as they do, that he passed his leisure among princes and 
‘scholars, anil that he played some part in the public affairs of 
the State of Florenco. Yet his viow of human life is wholly 
bourgeois, though by no means ignoblo, In his conception, 
the first of all virtues is thrift, which should regulate the use 
‘not only of money but of all the gifts of nature and of 
fortune. The propor economy of tho mind involves liberal 
studies, courteous manners, honest conduct and religion.’ The 
tight use of ihe body implies keeping it in good health by 
‘eontinence, exorcise and dict." The thrift of time consists in 
being never Hie. Agnolo’s sons, who are represented as talk- 
‘dng with their fathor in this dialoguo, ask him, in relation to 
‘Bhe gilts of fortune, whether he thinks the honours of the 
‘mtate desirablo. This quostion introducos a long and veho- 
Gmuent invective agninst tie life of o professional statesman, a8 
“=f necessity fraudulont, mendacious, ogotistic, crnel.* The 
‘qwrrivate man of middle station is really bappiost: and only s 
aeenee of patriotiem shoald induce him, not seeking but when 
Smought, to serve the state in public office. The really dear 
‘Gypetessions of a man aro his family, his wealth, his good 
Smepuio, and his friendships. In ordor to be successful in the 
stondact of the family, « man must choose a large and healthy 
Whoa, where the whole of his offspring, children and 
1A beautifal description of the religious temper, p. 74, 
What Pandolfni says abcet the beauty of the bely is worthy of » 
‘Gretk: what be says about exercne might have been written by en 
Th TP hepetanh as torring hw low thst of pesos 
‘Bed seca fn Thay 
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clear at any cost? Th i, the asta oe 
burghor for tho haughty, plonsure-loving, ¢ o 
‘of blood and high estate, Te ie koe 
scribed by Pandolfini no one can be indolent. 
‘to work outside and collect wealth, the 
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gzeve up to her care all its contents. Thon ho went into their 
Wadroom, and made bor kneel with him before Madonna, and 
rayed God to give them woalth, friends, and male children, 
“After that he told hor that honesty would be her groat charm 
Su bis oyes, us well as her chief virtue, and advised her to 
Morego the use of paints and cosmetics. Much sound advios 
Zollows as to the respective positions of the master and the 
smuistress in the houschold, the superintendence of domestics, 
mend tho right ordoring of tho most insignificant matters. 
"The quality of the drees which will bescem the ehildron of 
‘=n honoured citizen on various occasions, the pocket money 
sot the boys, the food of the common table, are all discussed 
With some minutoness ; and tho wife is made to feel that sho 
snost learn to be neither jealous nor enrious about concerns 
which bor husband finds it expedient to keep private. 

‘The charm of « treatise like that of Pandolfini on the 
family evaporates as 5000 as we try to make » summary of its 
ssontents, Enough, however, has been quoted to show the 
thoroughly bourgeois tone which prevailed among the citizens 
ef Florence in the fifteenth contury.' Very important resulta 
‘were the natural iseae of this commercial spirit in the State. 
Talking of the Ordinanzo di Giustizia, Varehi observes : 
‘While they removed fn part the civil discords of Florence, 
they almost entirely oxtinguished all nobility of fecling in the 
Plorentines, and tended as much to diminish the powor and 

of the city as to abate the insolence of the 
atricinte."* A little further on he says: ‘Hence may all 
Prudent men sce bow ill-ordered in all things, save only in 
the Grand Council, has boon the commonwealth of Florence ; 
soing that, to speak of nought ciso, that kind of men who in 
& winely constituted republic ought not to fulfil any magistracy 
| Wareht (hook x enp. 00) quotes & Florentine proverb : *Chiunque 
teen ata 0 bottaga 4 ladre.’ See abore, p. 147. 
* Did. vol. Lp. 108; compare vol. ii. p. #7, however, 
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whatever, the merchants and artisans of all sorts, are in 
Florence alone capable of taking office, to the exclusion of all 
others.’ Machiavelli, Jess wordy but fur moro emphatic than 
Varchi, says of the same revolution: ‘This caused the aban- 
donment by Florence not only of armas, but of all nobility of 
soul.'' ‘The most notable consequence of the mercantile 
tempor of the republice wae the ruinous systom of moreenary 
warfaro, with all its attendant ovils of ambitions captains 
of adventnra, irresponsible soldiery, and mock campaigns, 
adopted by the free Italian States. 1t is true that even if the 
Ttalians had maintained their national militias in fall foree, 
they might not have been able to resist the shock of France 
and Spain any better than the armies of Thebes, Sparta, and 
Athens averted the Macedonian hegemony. But they would 
at least have run a better chance, and not perhaps have 
perished so ignobly through the treason of an Alfonso d* Bate 
(1627), of @ Marquis of Pescara (1625), of a Dake of Urbino 
(1527), and of a Malatesta Baglioni (1530).? Machiavelli, in 
weighty passage at the end of the first book of his Floron- 
tine History, sums up the various causes which contributed to 
the disuse of national arms among the Italians of the Renais- 
sance, ‘The fear of the despot for his subjects, tbe priest-rale 
of the Church, the jealousy of Venice for her own nobles, and 

© Ist. Flor. ib. if end. Aristotle's contempt for the rexairas emerges 
in these comments of the doctrinaires. 

* To multiply the instances of frand and treason om the part of 
Malian condettier! would be easy. Ihave only mentioned the potable 
‘examples which fall within a critical period of five years. The Marquis 
of Pescara betrayed to Charles V. the leagoe for the liberation of Ttaly, 
which he bad joined nt Milan. ‘The Duke of Formura reesiwed and 
Victualied Bourbon's {then Frandsberg’s) army on its way to ack Rome, 
beoanse ho mpited the Pope, and wanted to eeize Modena for himself, 
‘The Duke of Urbino, wishing $o punish Cloment VIL. for persoesal injuries: 
ssc to allo Dense ives vat bes gioesomt Ere 
thongh he held the commission of the Ttalixn 
Baglioni sold Florence, which be had undertaken to prerar = the 
Imperial wrmy under the Prinee of Orange, 
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the commercial slaggishness of the Florentine burghers, 
caused each and all of theses powers, otherwise ao different, to 
eutrust their armies to paid captains. *Di questi adanquo 
oziosi principi di queste vilissime armi sark piona la mis 
istoria,” is tho contemptuous phrase with which he winds up 
his analysis! 

4 © With the resords of these indolent prinoes and most abject arma. 
sents, my history will, therefore, be filled.’ Compare the folloning 
passage ins letter from Machiavelli to Francesco Gaieeiardini (Op. vol. x. 


1p. 256) :*Comminelo ces a sorivere di nuovo, e ml stogo secusando | princtpl, 
the barno fatto ogni cous per coodare! qui.’ 








CHAPTER V 
‘THE FLORENTINE HISTORIANS 


Plorenos, the City of Intelligencs—Cupidity, Curiosity, and the Love of 
Beauty~Plorentine Hisiorical Literatare—Philosophioal Stady of 
History—Ricardano Malespini—Florentine History compared with 
the Chronicles of other Italian Towns—The Vittani—The Date 1500 
—Statistics — Dante's Political Easays and Pamphiets—Dino Com 
pagni—Latin Histories of Florence in Piftoenth —Lionarde 
Branj and Poggio Braceiolini—The Historinns of the Piret Half of 
the Sixieeath Cuntury—Men of Action and Men of Letters: tie 
Doetrinaires—Florence betwoan 1494 and 1637 —Varchl. Segni, Nardi, 

Pitti, Nerli, Gniccinrdini—The Politica! Lmportance of thase Writers 

—The Last Years of Florentine Independance, and the Siege of 125 

—State of Parties—Filipps Stroasi—Different Views of Flomliny 
Weakness taken by the Historians—Thelr Literary Qualities —* 
Francesco Guictiarlini and Niecolo Mashiavelli—Scientitia Statists—_— 
Discont betwen Life ani Literature —The Biography af Guioeiarlie 
His ' Istoria d" Italis,’ * Dialago do! Reggimento di Firenna,’ *Stoa— iy 
Fiorwatina,’ * Riconli '— Biography of Machiavelli—His Scbenne of mee 
National Militin—Dedication of ‘The Prince'—Political Ethie gf 
the Italian Renaissance—The *Diseorsl The Seven Books on tame — ybe 
Art of War and the * History of Florence." 








Fionesce was essentially tho city of intelligence in mod@a— ern 
times, Other nations have surpassed the Italians in th s=ibeir 
genius—the quality which gavea saperhuman power of insight 
to Shakspere and an universal sympathy to Goethe. BE=a&Bat 
nowhere els except at Athens has the whole population off a | 
city been so permeated with ideas, so highly intellectual Be by 
natare, so keen in perception, so witty and so sabile, as em && 
Florence. The fine and delicate spirit of the Italians existe=™d 
in quintessence among the Florentines. And of this 

not only they, but tho inhabitants aleo of Rome and Loma 





Yardy and Naples, were conscious. Boniface VITL, when be 
received the ambassadors of the Christian powers in Rome 
on the cocasion of the Jubilee in 1300, observed thas all of 
thom were citizens of Florence. The witticism which he is 
said to have uttered, i Miorentini essere it quinto elemento, 
‘that tho men of Floronce form a fifth eloment,’ passed into 
& proverb. ‘Tho primacy of the Florentines in literature, 


When {he [beragglo’ fox existence: bas boon, suscessfully 
terminated, and tha more instinct of solf-proservation ‘no 
longer absorbs the activities of = people, then the three chiof 
motive forces of civilisation begin to opernte, These are 
eupidity, or the desire of wealth and all that it proeures ; 
euriowity, or the dosiro to discovor new facts about the world 
and man; and the love of beauty, which is the parent of all 
srt. Commerce, philosophy, scionce, scholarship, seulptare, 

© architectury, painting, music, poetry, are the products of these 
ruling impulses—overything in fact which gives a higher 
swulng to the life of man. Different nations have been swayed 
by theso passions in different degroos. Tho artistic faculty, 
‘whiel: owes its energy to the love of beauty, has bean denied 
fo some; the philosophic faculty, which starts with curiosity, 
to others; and some again have shown but little capacity for 
simaesing wealth by industry or calculation. It is rare to find 
‘a whole nation possessed of all in on equal measure of per- 
teotion. Sach, however, were the Florentines.' The mere 
ight of the city and hor monuments woald guffies to prove 
this, Bat wo aro not reduced to the necessity of divining 
‘wiint Florence was by tho inspection of her eharches, palasoa, 
and picteree, That marvolloas intelligence which was her 
rere ve 2ernis Dare oumblnel scsi snd lors 
selentific soi the artistio sense, in the axmue 
joao ii 
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pride burned brightly in a long series of historians and 
‘annalists, who bave handed down to us the biography of the 
city in volumes as remarkable for penetrative acumen as 
for definite delineation and dramatic interest. We possess 
Picture-galleries of pages in which the great men of Florence 
live again and seem to breathe and move, epics of the com~ 
monwealth’s vicissitudes from her earliest commencement, 
separate characters, and idyll detached from the main current 
‘of ber story. The whole mass of this historical literature is 
instinot with the epirit of criticism and vital with experience, 
‘The writers have been oither actors or spectators of the drama. 
Trained in the study of antiquity, as well as in the council. 
chambers of the republic and in the courts of foreign princes, 
they survey the matter of their histories from a Jofty vantage 
ground, fortifying their speculative conclusions by practical 



















the internal vicissitudes of the commonwealth, form the 
subject matter of inquiry,' and that the smallest det 
biographical, economical, or topographical, may have 
greatest value. While the rest of Burope waa 
statistics, and little apt to picree below the surface 
to tho secret springs of conduct, in Florence 
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study of public records, stato-papers, and notos of contem~ 
porary observers. The same men prepared themselves for 
the task of criticism by a profound stndy of ethical and 
political philosophy in the works of Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, and Tacitus.’ They examined the methods of classical 
Kistorians, and comyared the annals of Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine with the chronicles of their own country. They 
attempted to divine the genius and to characterise the special 
qualities of the nations, cities, and individuals of whom they 
head to treat? At the same time they spared no pains in 
seeking out persons poraossed of accurate knowledge in every 
branch of inquiry that came benesth their notice, so that 
their treatises have the frealineaa of original documents and 
the charm of personal memoirs. Much, as I have elsewhere 
oted, was duo to tho peculinrly restless temper of the Ploren- 
tines, speculative, variable, unquiet in their politics, The 
Very qualities which exposed the commonwealth to revolu- 


# The high sense of the roquiroments of scientific history attained by 
the Tialians is shown by what Giovio relates of Gian Galeaxzo's archives: 
(Fila di Gio, Galeaeso, p. LT). After describing theve, he adds; ‘talche, 
eh wolese serivere un’ historia giusta non potrebbs desidorure altronde 


weccemsi dell’ impress.’ ‘The Procmio to Vurehi's Storie Florentine 
fret. Lipp. 42-44), which gives an aceount of bis preparatory labours, 
‘Ts am Gnoonscions treaties on the model historian. Accuracy, patience 
Jove of treth, sincerity in eriticiem, and laborious research, have all 
thelr proper place amsignod to them. Compare Quicciardini, Iiccrdl, 

No, exllll, for gourd remarks upon the historian’s duty of collecting the 
‘statistics of his own age and coantry. 

2 The predaces to Giannotiis critiques of Florence and of Venice show 


‘What defly ph@osophics compendia 
the Preneh court amd Cesare Horgiat How astete are the Venetian 
Iettere on the opinions and qualities of the Roman prelates ! 
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‘This makor tho clear omorgence of a scientific senso for 
history in the year 1900 at Florence all the more remarkable. 
In order to estimate tho high quality of the work achieved by 
the Villani it is only necessiry to turn the pagos of sore early 
chronicles of sister cities which still breathe the spirit of un- 
intelligent moiiwval industry, before the method of history 
had been critically approhanded. The naiveté of these records 
may be appreciated by the following extracts. A Roman 
‘writes’: *I Ledovioo Bonconto Monaldosehi was born in 
‘Orvieto, and was brought up in the city of Rome, where I 
havo resided. I was born in the yoar 1827, in the month of 
Jann, at the time when the Emperor Lodovico came. Now 
I wikis to relate the wholo history of my ago, secing that 
Tlived one hundred and fifteen years withont illness, excops 
that when I wax born I fainted, and I died of old age, 
amd remained in bed twelve months on end.” Burigoxzo's 
‘Chronicle of Milan, aguin, concludes with these words: * ‘As 
‘Jou will wee in the Annals of my eon, inasmuch as the 
which has overtaken me prevents my writing more.’ 
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events, repertories of strange stories, and old wives’ tales, 
without @ deep sense of personal responsibility, devoid alike 
of criticism and artistic unity. Very different is the character 
of the historical literature which starts into being in Florerce 
at the opening of the fourteenth century. 

Giovanni Villani relates how, having visited Rome on the 
cccasion of the Jubilee, when 200,000 pilgrims crowded the 
streets of tho Eternal City, he was moved in the depth of bis 
soul by the spectacle of the ruing of the diserowned mistroes 
of the world.' ‘ When I sawthe great and ancient monuments 
of Rome, and read the histories and the great deeds of the 
Romans, written by Virgil, and by Sallust, and by Lacan, and 
hy Livy, and by Valerius, and Orosius, and other masters of 
history, who related small ag well as great things of the ack 
and doings of the Romans, I took style and manner from them, 
though, as o learner, I was not worthy of so vast @ work,’ 
Like our own Gibbon, musing upon the steps of Ara Celi, 
within sight of the Capitol, and within hearing of the monks 
at prayer, he felt the genius loot stir him with a mixtare of 
astonishment and pathos. Then ‘reflecting that our city of = 
Florence, the daughter and the creature of Rome, was in the < 
ascendant toward great achievements, while Rome was cn the <3 
wane, I thought it seemly to relate in this new Chronicle all 
the doings and the origins of the town of Florence, ax far as 12 
could collect and discover them, and to continue the acts off 
the Florentines and other notable things of the world in brielit= 
onwards so long asit shall be God's pleasure, hoping in Whom 
by His grace I have done the work rather than by my 
knowledge; and therefore in the year 1800, when I returned 
from Romo, I began to compile this book, to the reverence oll 
God and Saint John and the praise of this our eity Florence.” 
The koy-note is struck in theso passages. Admiration for the 
past mingles with prescience of the future. The artist and 

Lib, viii, cap. 86. 
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‘the patriot awake together in Villani at the sight of Rome 
ani the thought of Florence. 

‘The resalt of this visit to Rome in 1900 was the Chronicle 
which Giovanni Villani carried in twelve books down to 
the year 1946. In 1348 he died of the plague, and his 
‘work was continued on the same plan by his brother Matteo, 
‘Matteo in his turn died of the plagao in 1862, and left the 
‘Chronicle to his san Filippo, who brought it down to the year 
1866, Of the three Villani, Giovanni is the greatest, both as 
& master of style and as an historical artist. Matteo ix 
‘valuable for the general reflections which form exordia to the 
even books that bear his name. Filippo was moro of a 
thetorieian. He is known as the public lecturer upon the 
Divine Comedy, and as the author of some intoresting but 
Tives of eminent Florentines, his predecessors or con- 





The Chronicle of the Villani is a treasure-house of clear 
"nd securte delineations rather than of profound analysis, 
BNot only does it embrace the whole affairs of Europe in 
@ennals which loave little to bo dosired in procision of dotail 
(nd brevity of statement; but what is more to our present 
SEpurpore, it conveys a lively picture of the internal condition 
(Saf the Florentines and the statistics of the eity in the four- 
(eenth century. We learn, for example, that tho ordinary 
(evenuer of Florence amounted to about 300,000 golden 
(Bovine, levied chiefly by way of taxes—00,200 proceeding frou 
(Sethe octroi, 55,200 from the retail wine trade, 14,450 from the 
‘ealt duties, and 20 on through the various imports, each of 
wrhich is carefully caleulated. Then we are informed con- 
‘Serning the ordinary oxpenditure of the Communo—15,240 
“Mire for tho Podesth and bis establishment, 6,880 lire for the 

‘Gaptain of the People and his train, 3,600 for tho maintonance 
‘of the Bigvory in the Palazzo, and so on down ton sum of 
aie, 
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2,400 for the food of the lions, for candles, torches, ane 
bonfires. ‘The amount spent pablicly in almagiving; thy 
salarios of ambassadors and governors; the cost of maine 
taining the stato armoury; tho pay of the night-watsh; thy 
money spent upon the yearly games when the palio was ran: 
the wages of tho city trumpotors; and so forth, are al 
accurately reckoned, In fact the ordinary Budget of thy 
Commune is sot forth. Tha rate of extraordinary expense 
during war-time is estimated on the seale of sums voted by 
the Florentines to carry on the war with Martino della Seale 
in 1383, At that time they contributed 25,000 florins monthl, 
to Venice, maintained full garrisons in the fortresses of tly 
republic, and paid as well for upwards of 1,000 men-abarms 
In ondor that a correct notion of there balance-chests may Ei 
obtained, Villani is careful to give particulars pare = 
of tho florin and the lira, and the number of 

yearly. In describing the condition of Florenca at this periom 
bo computes the number of citizens cagable of bearing are 
between the ages fifteen and seventy, at 25,000; the populll 
tion of the city at 90,000, not counting the monastic com 
munities, nor including the strangers, who are estimated — 
about 15,000. The country districts belonging to Flonecs 
add 80,000 to this calculation, It ia further noticed that i 
excess of male births over female was between 800 and 
yearly in Florence; that from 8,000 to 10,000 boys and gi 
learned to read; that there wore six schools, in whish frat 
10,000 to 12,000 children learned arithmetic; and four hae 
schools, in which from 550 to 600 learned grammar and log 
‘Then follows a list of the religions houses and clurebat 
among the charitable institutions ure reckoned 30 hospit4 
capable of receiving more than 1,000 sick people. Here toc? 
may be mentioned that Villani reckons the beggars of v 

at 17,000, with the addition of 4,000 paupers and sick perso# 


bigs woo! factories are numbered at upwards of two hundred ; 
sxxed $f is ealoulated that from sixty to cighty thousand picoos 
@f eleth wore tarned oat yearly, to the value in all of about 
1,200,000 florins Moro than 80,000 persons lived by this 
fmdleastcy. The calimale factories, where foreign cloths were 
mmrxafactured into fine materials, numbered about twenty. 
These imported some 10,000 pieces of cloth yearly, to the 
Felie of 800,000 florins, The exchange offices are estimated 

| © @boat eighty in number. The fortunes made in Florence 
| By Seeds and by banking wore colossal for thos days. Villani 
fete sus that tho great houses of tho Bardi and Peruzzi lent to 
Gr Ting Edward II], more than 1,365,000 golden florins.* 
“Areal mark this’ he continoos, ‘that these moneys were 
@bkesy the property of parsons who had given it to them 
© Deoposit.’ This debt wax to have been recovered out of tho 
POOR revenues and other income of the English ; in fret, the 
Bares gpd Peruzzi bad negotiated a national loan, by which 
They oped to gain a superb percentage on thelr capital. ‘The 
*P¥exiation, however, proved unfortunate; and tho two 
hommes would have failed, but for their enormous possessions 
* ‘We hear, for example, of tho Bardi buying tho 
‘Villsecea of Vernia and Mangona in 1837.2 As it wae, their 
SFecLis roccived # sbock from which it nevor thoroughly 
[f and m Little later on, in 184%, after tho ruinous 

WArs with tho La Seala family and Pism, and after the loss of 
Tse, they finally stopped paymont and declared themselves 
Wetaierapt! The shock com:nunicated by this failure to the 
Wels commerce of Christendom is well desoribed by Villani.* 














tx 8a 
(A Om thin ovcasion a lnw was pasted forbidding eétizens to 
Rta at Mico isha the tertery o Fecenc, 
* 
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‘The enormous wealth amassed by Florentine citizens in commmmn- 
merce may be still better imagined when we remember thescat 
the Medici, between the years 1434 and 1471, spent sccmmne 
668,755 golden florins mpon alms and public works, of himemecl 
400,000 were supplied by Cosimo alone. But to retuccory 
to Villani: not content with the statistics which 1 hamuiny 
already extracted, he proceeds to calculate how many bushemmey 
of wheat, hogsheads of wine, and head of cattle were consumed 
in Florence by the year and the week.’ We are even teeny 
than in the month of July 1280, 40,000 loads of moleuny 
entered the gate of San Friano and were sold in tho aay, 
Nor are the manners and the costume of the Ploronting 
neglected: the severa and decent dress of the citizens im thy 
good old times (about 1260) is contrasted with the nor 
fangled fashions introduced by the French in 1942? fy 
addition to all this miscellaneous information may be Seo. 
tioned what we learn from Matteo Villani concerning He 
foundation of the Monte or Public Funds of Florence is 
the year 1945, a3 well as the remarkable essay wpen te 
economical and other consequences of the plagno of 19%, 
which forma the prelude to the continuation of his brothers 
Chronicle. 

In his survey of tho results of the Black Death, Sie 
notices not only the diminution of the population, bet the 
alteration in public morality, the displacement of propetiye 
tho inereaso in prices, the diminution of labour, ani iy 
multiplication of lawsuits, which were the consequences tient 
or indirect of the frightful mortality. Among the delil® 
which he bas supplied upon these topics deserve to be o> 
memorated the enormous bequests to public charities @ 
Florencs—860,000 florina to the Society of Orenmenisbelty 
25,000 to the Compagnia della Miscricordis, and 25,000 9 
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She Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. The poorer popolation 
Band been almost utterly destroyed by the plague; so that 
‘Phese funds were for the most part wasted, misapplied, and 
Preyed apon by maladministrators.| The foundation of the 
Woaiversity of Florence is also mentioned as one of the extra- 
sonfinary consoquences of this calamity. 

‘The whole work of the Villani remains » monument, 
‘unique in modinval literature, of statistical pationce and 
‘economical sagacity, proving how for in advance of the other 
Boropean nations were tho Italians at this period. Dante's 
‘aim is wholly different. Of statistics and of historical detail 
“we gain but little from his proso works. His mind wus that 
‘fs philosopher who genernlises, and of a poet who seizes 
salient characteristics, not that of an annalist who sims 
‘mi scrupulous fidelity in his account of facts, I need not do 
amore than mention here the concise and vivid portraits, whic! 
‘be has sketched in the Divine Comedy, of all the chief cities 
of Tialy ; but in his treatise ‘De Monarchid' we possess the 
Gieat attempt at political speculation, tho first essay in con- 
‘stltutional philosophy, to which the literature of modern 
‘Europe gave birth ; while his lettors addressed to the princes 
ef Italy, the cardinals, the emperor, and the republic of 
Florence, are in like manner tho first instances of political 

setting forth a rationalised and consistent system 
of the rights and doties of nations. In the ‘Do Monarchii* 
Dante bases a theory of universal government upon a definite 
‘conception of the nature and the destinies of humanity. Amid 
tbe anareby and discord of Italy, where selfishnean waa avery 
where predominant, and where the factions of the Papacy and 
Exupiro wore but cloaks for party strife, Dante endeavours to 


+ Matteo Villani expressly excepts the Hospital of 8. Maria Nuova, 
whith seems to have been well managed, 

* We renst remember that our own annalists, Holinshed and Stow, 
were later by two centeries than the Villam. 


a 





bring his countrymen back to 8 sublime ideal of a single 
monarchy, a trop imperism, distinct from tho priestly authority 
of the Church, but not hostile to it—nay, rather sacking 
sanction from Christ's Vicar upon earth and affording protec- 
tion to the Holy See, as deriving its own right from the same 
Divine source. Political science in this emmy takes rank as 
an.indopendont branch of philosophy, and tho points which 
‘Dante socks to vstablish are supported by arguments implying 
much historical knowledge, though quaintly scholastic in their 
spplication. The Epistles contain the same 
Jrrokanl respect, and obediation 46 a putineds kay an 
the chief to his subordinates and of the governed to their lon 
are urged with no less force, but in a more familiar style and 
with direct allusion to the events which called each letter 
forth. They are in fact political brochures addressed by a 
thinker from his solitude to the chief actors in the drams of 
history around bim. Nor would it hore be right to omit em 
notice of the essay ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,' whieh, considerisg 
tho dato of its appearance, is 0 Tons original and indicative 
of a new spirit in the world than the treatise * De Monandhil’ 
It is an attompt to write tho history of Italian ag a member 
of the Remance Languages, to discuss tha qualities of it 
several dialects, and to prove the advantages to be gained by 
the formation of » common literary tongae for Italy, ‘Thee 
Dante was of course devoid of what we now call compara 
pilclogy, and had but little knowledge of the first begistiingt 
of the languages which he discusses, yet it i@ not more the 
the troth to eay that this oseny applics the tran mothed of 
critical analysis for the first time to the gubjest, and 
firat attempt to reason scientifically upon the origin | = 
of a modern language. 

While discussing the historical work’ of Dante and 5 
Villani, it is impossible hot nals ee ae 


not ocear to onr recollection, whose name has long beet 
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‘connected with the civic contests that resultod in the exile of 
‘Ttaly’s greatest poot from his native city. Yet it is not easy 
for a foreign criti to deal with tho quostion ef Dino Compagni’s 
‘Cbroniele—a question which for years has divided Italian 
‘students into two camps, which has produced a voluminous 
Titerature of its own, and which still remains undecided. The 
pointat issue is by mo means insignificant. While ane party 
contends that wo bave in this Chronicle the veracious record 
| ofan eye-witness, the other asserts that it is the impudent 
fabrication of o Inter contury, compored on hints furnished by 
Dante, and obscure documents of the Compagni family, and 
‘expressed in language that has littl of tho fourtoenth contury. 
‘The one regards it as a faithful narrative, deficient only in 


Hons of events, which place its genuineness beyand the pale 
of pomibility. After « carefal ponsideration of Scheffer’s, 
Panfani’s, Gino Capponi's, ard Isidoro dol Lungo’s arguments, 


Which wo now possons it, wo ato rather obliged to rogard it aa 
A rifacimento of some authentic history, compiled daring the 
coarse of the fifteenth contury in  proso which bears traces 
“of tho post-Boreascian style of composition.! Yet the authority 
| “Whe Grst critic to tall Compecet’s snthenticity in question was 
Hiatro Fantank, in an artiels of 1! Pievaws Ariotto, 1858. ‘The cause 


eas taken up, shortly after this dato, by an adler German authority, 
Pritcheller Belcher ‘The werks which I have stodiol ce this subject 
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of Dino Compagni has long boon such, and such is etill the 
literary value of the monograph which bears his name, that 
it would be impertinent to dismiss the Chronicle unceremo- 
niously as a mere fiction. I propose, therefore, first to give 
an account of the book on ite professed merits, and them to 
discuss, as briefly as I can, the question of its authenticity. 

The yoar 1800, which Dante chose for the date of his) 
descent with Virgil to the nether world, and which marked 
the beginning of Villani's Chronicle, is also mentioned by 
Dino Compagni in the first sentence of the preface to his 
work. ‘The recallections of anciont histories,’ ho says, ‘have 
& long while stirred my mind to writing the perilous and 
ill-fated events which the noble city, daughter of Rome, har 
suffered many years, and especially at the time of the Jubilee 
in the year 1300.' Dino Compagni, whosa Chronicle 
ewbraces the period between 1260 and 1812, took the popular 
side in the struggles of 1282, sat as Prior in 1289.and in 1901, 
and was chosen Gonfalonier of Justice in 129%. He wns, 
therefore, a prominent actor in the drama of those troublomm 
times, Ho died in 1824, two yeara and four months after thee 
dato of Dante's death, and was buried in the church of Santa 
Trinitl. He was a man of the same stamp as Dante;™ 
burning with Jove for his country, bat still more a loverc=e 
the truth ; severe in judgment, but beyond suspicion of mene— 
partisanship; brief in utterance, but weighty with persona: 
experience, profound conviction, prophetic intensity of feelings 
5. The note appended to Gino Capponi’s Storia della Repubélice Go 


Firenze. 6. Dino Compagni ¢ la sua Chronica, per a 
Firenze, Te Monnier. Uniuekily, the last-named work, thoagh 

consists already of two baiky volumes in large Sv, i not yet coca 
‘nd the part which will trent of the question jovetion of authorship and 
authority bas not appeared. 

' ‘The aposteopties to the citizens of Florence sh lanes, ied == 
impreestions on some of the worst offenders among the party-leadameery 
(especially in book ii. on the ceeasion of tho calarnition of 1801), amet 
conceived and uttored in the style of Danto, 


COMPAGNI'S CHRONICLE wa 


Sincerity, and justice. Asa historian, he narrowed his labours 
to the field of one small but highly finished picturo. Ho 
‘undertook to narrate the civic quarrels of hia times, and to 
show how the commonwoalth of Floronce was brought to ruin 
‘by the selfiehness of her own citizens ; nor can his Chronicle, 
although it is by no means a masterpicce of historical accu- 
‘racy or of Incl arrangement, be surpassed for the liveliness of 
Six delineation, the graphic cloarnoss of its characters, 

earnestness of its patriotic spirit, and the acute analysis which 
lays bare tho political situation of a republic torn by factions, 
Gating the memorable period which embraced the revolution” 
‘ef Giano della Bella and tho struggles of the Neri and Bianchi, 
‘The comparieon of Dino Compsgni with any contemporary 
annaliss in Italy shows that hore again, in those pages, a now 


graphs, unique in the literature of a single city.! 
‘The arguments against the nuthenticity of Dino Com- 
4 


+ Among these Tmay meation here Gino Capponi's history of the 

Rebellion, Giowanni Cavalcanti’s memoirs of the period between, 
HERO end 1452, Leo Battiota Atborti's narrative of Porcari's attempt 
: life of Nicholas V., Veepasiano’s Biographies, and Poliziano’s 
the Passi Conspiracy.’ Gino Capponi, bora aboot 1850, 
in 18%, and Gonfalerier of Jestice in 1401 and 1418; be 
Giovannh Cavaleant! was a realous admirer of Cosimo 
Chronicle in the prisan of the Stinebe, 
fer a debt to the Commune of 
da Bistivel contributed « series of most valeable 
‘Merntere of Italy; all the great men of bis time are 
with a simplicity that is the sign of ateolate sincerity, 
i the murder of Giulisno de’ Medici in the 
‘The historians of the sixteenth century will be 
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pagni’s Chronicle may bo arranged in three groups. The 
frst concerns the man himsolf. It is urged that, with the 
exception of his offices as Prior and Gonfalonier, we have no 
evidenee of his political activity, beyond what ix farnished by 
the disputed Chronicle. According to his own secount, 
Dino played « part of the first importance in the complicated 
events of 1280-1812. Yet he is nol mentioned by Giovanni 
Villani, by Filippo Villani, or by Dante. There is no recon? 
of his death, except a MS.note in the Magtinbeechian Codex 
of his Chroniele of the date 1614.' Ho is known in litera- 
tare as the author of a fow lyrics and an oration to Pope 
John XXIL, the atyle of which is so rough and medieval a 
to make it incredible that the same writer showld have com- 
posed the masterly paragraphs of the Chronicle? ‘The 
second group of arguments affects the substance of the 
Chronicle itself. Though Dino was Prior when Charles of 
Valois entered Florence, he records that erent under the date 
of Sunday the fourth of November, whereas Charles arrived 
on the first of November, and the first Sunday of the month 
was the fifth, He differs from the concurrent testimony af 
other historians in making the affianced bride of Baondelmonte 
dei Buondelmonti a Giantruffetti instead of an Amidel, and 
the Bishop of Arezro a Pazai instead of an Ubertini He 
reckons the Arti at twenty-four, whereas they numbered 
twenty-one. He places the Coronation of Henry WIL. in 4 


' "This is Isidore del Lungo’s Codex A. ‘Tho note coeure also in the <9 
Ashbornham MS. which Del Lungo refers to the fifteenth 

* On this point it is worth mentiouing that some good erities reframe 
the poems to an elder Dino Campagni, who bryant | 
Sco the disenssion of this question, ns also of the authorship of | 
Intelligenza, claimed by Isidoro del Lango for the writer of 
Chronicle, in Borgognini's Essays (Serilti Vari, Bologna, 
1877. vol. i,). With regard to the omtion to Pope John XXIE. date 
it must be noted that this performance was firet printed by Amiomwey 
¥raneesco Doni in 16t7, and that is genuineness may Be dispetece 
Seo Carl Hegol, op. cit. pp. 18-22, 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT mr 


Angust, instead of Junc, 1812. Ho scoms to refor to tho 
Palace of the Signory, which could not have been built at the 
date in question. Ho amorts that a mombar of the Bonivieni 
family was killed by one of the Galligai, wheroas the marderer 
‘was of the blood of the Galli. He represents himsolf as 
having beer. tho first Gonfalonior of Tustica who destroyed 
‘the houses of rebellious nobles, while Baldo de’ Ruffoli, who 
Teeld the office beforo him. had proviously carried out the 
Ordinances. Speaking of Guido Cavalcanti about the year 
1800, be calla him ‘uno giovane gentile;' and yet Guido 
had married the danghter of Farinate degli Uberti in 1266, 
aod certainly did uot survive 1800 more than a fow months, 
‘The pence with Pisa, which was concluded during Compagni’s 
tenure of the Gonfalonierate, is not mentioned, though thia 
‘tunet have been one of the most important public events with 
which be wax concernad. Chronology is hopelessly and in- 
wxiricably confused; while inwceuracies and difficulties of 
the kind deseribed abound on every page of the Chronicle, 
Pendering the labour of its last commentator and defender 
‘ene of no small difficulty, The third group of arguments 
eesnile the language of the Chronicle and its MS. authority. 
Beavlani, who showed more seal than courtesy in his destruc- 
| Siive criticiem, undertook to prove that Dino's style in general 
‘Bs not distinguished for the * purity, simplicity, and proprioty * 
eof tho trecento'; that it abounds in oxpreasions of a later 
eriod, euch as armata for oste, marciare for andare, aceid for 
sexcioeché, onde for afinché; that nomerous imitations of 
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Dante can be traced in it ; and that to an seuto student of early 
Italian proso its palpable quattrocentismo is only slightly veiled 
by @ persistent affectation of fourteenth-century archsism. 
‘This argument from style seems the strongest that can be 
brought against the genuineness of the Chronicle; for 
while it is possible that Dino may have made innumerable 
blunders about the events in which he took = pars, # i 
incredible that he should have anticipated the growth of 
italian by at Ioast a century. Yet judges no loss competent 
than Fanfani in this matter of style, and far more trast 
worthy as witnesses, Vincenzo Nannucei, Gino Capponi, 
Tsidoro del Lungo, are of opinion that Dino's Chronicle ix 
a masterpioce of Italian fourteenth-century prose; and till 
Tralian experts are agreed, foreign critics must suspend their 
judgment. The analysis of style receives « different develop: 
ment from Scheffer-Boichorst. In bis last essay be undertaker 
to show that many passages of the Chronicle, especially 
the important one which refers to the ‘ Ordinamenti delim 
Giustizia,’ have been borrowed from Villani.! ‘This critica 
weapon is difficult to handle, for it almoat always cuts bom 
ways. Yet the German historian has mado out an oo 
doubtedly good case by proving Villani’s language clos =a 
the original * Ordinamenti* than Compagai’s. With regan = 
MS, authority, the codices of Dino's Chronicle extant i= 
Ttaly are all of them derived from & MS. transeribed by Nofe= 
Busini and given by him to Giovanni Mazzudli, sm" 
Lo Stradino, who was « member of the Florentine Acsdem == 
and a greedy collector of antiquities, This MS. Dears thal 
date 1614, The recent origin of this parent codex, and 
questionable character of Lo Stradino, gave rise to not 
reasonable suspicions, Fanfani roundly asserted that thom 
Chronicle must have boon fabricated as a hoax opon 
tncritical antiquary, since it suddenly appeared without 2 

* Die Chrenih, do. pp. &-57. 


: ail 


COUNTER ARGUMENTS a8 


Pedigree, at a moment when such forgeries were not uncom- 
mon. Scheffer-Boiehorst, in his most recent pamphlet, 
committed himself to the opinion that cither Lo Stradino 
himself, nicknamed Cromaca Scorretta by bis Florentine 
‘cronies, or one of his contemporaries, was the forger.' An 
Ttalian impugner of the Chronicle, Giusto Grion of Verona, 
declared for Antonfrancesco Doni as the fabricator.’ These 
hypotheses, however, are, to say the least, unlucky for their 


ignorant. It is MS. of perhaps the middle of the fiftoonth 
eontury, which was purchasod for tho Ashburnham Library 
in 1846. This MS. has been minutely desoribed by Professor 
Baal Meyer; and Isidoro dol Lungo publishes a facsimile 
specimen of one of ita pages.’ By some unaccountable 
negligence this latest and most determined defonder of 
Compagni bas failed to examine the MS. with his own eyes. 

‘Thus stands tho question of Dino Compagni’s Chronicle, 
‘Tho defenders of its authenticity, forced to admit Compagni's 
flaring inaccuracies, fall back upon arguments deduced fromm 
‘the internal spirit of the author, from the diftieulties of fabri- 
eating & personal narrative instinct with the spirit of the 
fourteenth century, from the hypotheses of a copyist’s errors 
or of w thoroughgoing literary process of re-writing at a later 
date, from the absence of any positive evidence of forgery, 
‘ad from general considerations affecting the validity of 
destructive criticism. One thing has becn clearly proved in 
the courre of the controversy ; that the book can have but little 

+ Die Ohromik, ho. p. 99. * See Hegel, op. eit. p. 8, 

* Bee Del Langa, op. cit. vol. iL pp. 19-23, and facsimile. to face p 1. 
‘This MS. was bought by G. Libri trom the Pucci family in 1840, and 
is adheaepara ‘Dal Lungo identifies it with a MS which 

Bresclo Compagni in the seventeenth contary spoke of as ‘ta copia pid 
eiithes, appreeso il Bignor senatore Paadolfini” 
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historical value when not corroborated, Still there is a wide 
gap between insccuracy and wilful fabriestion. Until the 
best judges of Italian style are agreed that the Chronicle 
could not have been written in the second decade of the 
fourteenth century, the arguments adduced from an examina 
tion of the facts recorded in it are not strong enough to 
demonstrate o forgery. There is the further question of cut 
tono? which in all problems of literary forgery mast first 
receive aome probable solution. What proof is there that the 
vanity or the cupidity of any parties was satisfied by its pro 
duction? A book exists in a MS, of about 1450, acquirer 
some notice in a MS. of 1514, but is not published to the 
world until 1726, Supposing it to have been a forgery, the 
labour of concocting it must have been enormous. With all 

‘its defects, the Chronicle would still remain @ masterpiece 

‘of historical research, imagination, sympathy with bygone 
modes of feeling, dramatic vigour, and antiquarian command 

of language. But who profited by that labour? Not these. 
author of the forgery, since be was dead or buried more tharesam 
two centuries before his fabrication became famous. Not thaw 
Compagni family; for there is no evidence to show that thea 
had piqued themselves upon being the depositaries of thomas 
ancestor's masterpiece, nor did they make any effort ate 4 
period when the printing press was very active, to give thi= se 
jewel of their archives to the public, If it be objected thames 
on the hypothesis of genuineness, the MS. of the Chronichii== 
must have been divulged before the beginning of the sixteenth 
euntury, we can adduce two plausible answers. In the Sr—# 
place, Dino was the partisan of a conquered cause; and La 
family had nothing to gain by publishing an acrimoniom= =” 
political pamphlet during the triamph of his antagonists, I-—2 
the second place, MSS. of greater literary importance disa=™- 
peared in the course of the fourtoonth contary, to be roproducee? 
when their subjects again excited interest In the literary 


‘THRORY OF RIPACIMENTO m5 


‘world, The history of Dante's treatise ‘ De Vulgari Eloquio' ts 
mcase in point. With regard to stylo, no foreigner can pretend 
to bes competent judge. Reading the celebrated description 
‘of Florence at the opening of Dino's Chronicle, I soem 
indeed, for my own part, to discern a post-Boccaccian artifi- 
elality of phrase. Still there is nothing to render it impoasible 
‘that the Chronicle, as we possess it, in the texts of 1450 (%) 
nod 1514, may be a rifacimento of an elder and simpler work. 
In that section of my history which doals with Italian litera- 
fare of the fifteeuth century, I shall have occasion to show 
that wach remodelling of anciont texta to suit the fashion of 
the time was by no means unfrequent. The curious disere: 
pancies between tho ‘Trattato della Famiglia’ as written by 
Alberti, ari as aseribed to Pandolyini, can only be explained 
upon the bypothesix of such rifacimento, If the historical 
imscourncies in whieh the Chronicle abounds are adduced 
as convincing proof of ite fabrication, it may bo roplied that 
‘the author of so masterly a romance would naturally have 
boon anxious to protorve a strict accordance with documents 
of acknowledged validity. Consoquently, thos very blunders 
might not unreasonably be used to combat the bypothesis of 
deliberate forgery. It is romarkable, in this connection, that 
anly one meagre reference ix made to Dunte by the Chronicler, 
who, had he been « literary forgor, would scarcely have 
mitted to enlarge upon this theme. Without, therefore, 
yentering to express a decided opinion on a question whieh 
sill divides the most compotent Italian judges, I see no reason 
to dospair of the problem being ultimately colved in a way 
dem anfsvourable to Dino Compagni than Scheffer-Boichorst 
and Fanfani would approve of. Considered as the fiftoonth- 
eontary rifacimento of an eller document, the Chronicle 
would lose ite historical anthority, but would still remain 
‘an interesting monument of Florentine literature, and would 
wertainly not deserve the unqualified names of ‘forgery’ 


i 
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and ‘fabrication’ that have been unhesitatingly showered 
upon it! 

‘Tho two chief Florentine historians of the fifteenth century 
aro Lionardo Bruni, of Arezzo, and Poggio Braceiolini, each 
of whom, in his capacity of Chancellor to the Repablic, 
undertook to write the annals of the people of Florence from 
the earliest date to his own time. Lionardo Amtino wrote 
down to the year 1404, and Poggio Bracelolini to the year 
1455. Their histories are composed in Latin, and savour 
touch of the pedantic spirit of the age in which they were 
projected.’ Both of them deserve the criticism of Machinyelli, 
that they filled their pages too exclusively with the wars and 
forcign affaire in which Florence was engaged, failing to 
peresive that the true object of the historian is toset forth | 
the life of a commonwoalth as a continuous whole, to draw 
the portrait of a state with due regard to its especial physio- 
gnomy.? To this critique we may add that both Lionanlo 
and Poggio were led astray by the false taste of the earlier 
Renaissance. Their admiration for Livy and the pedantioe=s 
proprieties of a laboured Latinism made them pay moreaee— 
attention to rhetoric than to the substance of their work.—= 

' It is to bo hoped that tho completion of Del Lungo's work may pasa 
an end 40 the Compagni controversy, either by a solid vindication of thew 
Chronicle, or by so weak a defence ax to render further 
impossible, So far as his book has hitherto appeared, it contains ne 
eigns of an ultimate triumph. Tho weightiest point contained in ithe = 
the discovery of the Ashburoham MS. If Del Lango faile to prowess 
his position, we shall be lett to choose between Schetfer-Boicherst\ a4 
absolute soepticism or the modified view adopted by mw ia the text, 

* Poggio'k Historia Populi Florentind is given in the XX vole 
of Muratori’s collection, Lionardo’s Jstoris Piorentina, transinted ina 
Tealian by Donato Acciajuoli, baa been published by Le Sonica) 
(Firenze, 1961). ‘The high praise which Ugo Poscolo bestowed mpome— 
the latter seems due to a want of familiarity. 

* Bee the pruface to the History af Florence, by Machiavelli. 

* Lionardo Bruni, for example, complains in the preface to his ister 


that it ix impossible to accommodate the rude names of his personages! 
to @ pollsbod style. 


BRUNI AND POGGIO a7 
‘We meet with frigid imitations and bombastic generalities, 
where concise details and graphic touches would have 
been acceptable. In short, these works are rather studies of 
style in an ago when the groatost stylists wore but bunglors 
and beginners, than valuable histories. The Italians of the 
Gifteenth contury, striving to rival Cicoro and Livy, succeuded 
only in becoming lifelees shadows of tho past. History 
@jetated under tho inspiration of podantic scholarship, and 
‘with the object of reproducing an obsolete style, by men of 
letters who had played no prominent part in the Comman- 
wealth,' cannot pretend to the vigour and the freshness that 
‘wo admire so much in tho writings of men like the Villani, 
GinoCepponi, Giovanni Cavalcanti, and manyathers. Yeteven 
After making these deductions, it may be asserted with truth 
that no city of Italy at this period of the Renaissance, except 
Piorence, could boast historiographers s competent. Vos- 
Pasiano at the close of his biography of Poggio estimates 
their Inbour in sontoncos which doserve to bo romemberod : 
“Among the other singular obligations which the city of 
Florence owes to Messor Lionardo and to Moaser Poggio, ix 
this, thst except the Roman Commenwealth no repablie or 
free state in Thaly, has been so distinguished a the town of 
Florence, in having had two such notable writers to record 
“its doings as Measer Lionardo and Messer Poggio ; for up to 
the time of their histories everything was in the greatest 
obscurity, If tbo republic of Venice, which can show so many 
‘wine citizens, had tho deeds which they have done by sca and 
land committed to writing, it would be far more illustrious 
wren than it is now. And Galeazzo Maria, and Filippo 
‘Maria, and all the Visconti—their actions world also be more 
famous than they are. Nay, there is not any republic thas 
ought not to give every reward to writers who should com- 


1 Both Poggio wok Lhemardo beynn lite an Papal emeretarion ; the 
Maller was not made & citizen of Flcreace Lill late in his career. 


——— 
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memorate its doings. We geo at Florence that from the 
foundation of the city to the days of Measer Lionardo and 
‘Messer Poggio thore was no record of anything that the 
Florentines had done, in Latin, or history devoted to them- 
selves. Messer Poggio follows after Messer Lionardo, and 
writes like bim in Latin. Giovanni Villani, too, wrote an 
universal hiatory in the vulgar tongue of whatsoever happened 
in every place, and introduces the affairs of Florence as they 
happened. The same did Messer Filippo Villani, following 
after Giovanni Villani. These are they alone who have dit- 
tinguished Florence by the histories that they have written”? 
‘The pride of the citizen und a just sense of the value of 
history, together with sound remarks upon Venice and Milan, 
mingle cariously in this passage with the pedantry of = 
fifteenth-century scholar, 

The historians of the first half of tho sixteenth contury 
ure a race apart. Three generations of pedantic erudition 
and of courtly or scholastic trifling had separated the men o==— 
letters from the men of action, and had made literature = 
thing of curiosity. Three generations of the masked Media 
cean despotism had destroyed the reality of freedom iam # 
Florence, and had corrupted her citizens to the care, Yee e+ 
strange to say, it was at the end of the fifteenth century 
the genius of the thirteenth revived, Italian lerature =e 
cultivated for its own sake under the anspicos of Lorenzo di 4! 
Medici, ‘Tho yoar 1404 marks the resurrection of the spi=ae=>= 
of old Liberty beneath the trumpet-blast of Savonarlaac:i@al®) 
oratory. Amid the universal corruption of public moral 
from the depth of sloth and servitude, when the reality sero 
liberty was lost, when fate and fortune had combined to 
render constitutional reconstruction impossible for the shmsssst- 
tered republics of Italy, the intellect of the Florentine==—aer 
displayed itself with more than its old vigour in a series 


* Vite di Domini Tustri, Barbies, 1859; p. 425. 


THE DOCTREINAIRES cia 


tho most brilliant political writers who have ever illustrated 
‘one short but eventful period in the lif of a singlo nation. 
‘That period is marked by tho years 1494 and 1687. It 
embraces tho two final efforts of tho Florontinos to shake off 
the Medicean yoke, the dissstrous siege at tho end of which 
thoy fell a proy to the selfishness of their own party-londers, 
the perseention of Savonsrola by Pope Alexander, the Church- 
rule of Popes Leo and Clement, the extinction of the older 
‘wanch of the Medici in its two bastards (Ippolito, poisoned 
by bis cousin Alessandro, and Alessandro poignarded by his 
cousin Lorenzino), and the final eclipse of liberty beneath 
the Spanish-appointed dynasty of the younger Modicean line 
in Duke Cosimo. Tho names of the historians of this poriod 
ate Niccolo Machiavelli, Jacopo Nardi, Francesco Guicciar- 
dini, Pippo Nerli, Donato Giannotti, Benedetto Varehi, 
Barnardo Segni, and Jacopo Pitti! In these men the mental 
‘qualities which we admire in the Villani, Dante, and Com- 
pagal reappear, combined, indeed, in different proportions, 
empered with the new philosophy and scholarship of the 
Tienalssance, and permeated with quite another morality. 
Tn the interval of two centaries freedom has been lost. It ia 
sonly the desire for freedom that survives. But that, after the 
apathy of the fifteonth contury, is still a passion. Tho recti- 
tude of instinct and the intense convictions of the earlier age 
have been oxchanged for a scientific clairvoyance, » * stoic- 
tpiearean acceptance’ of the facts of vitiated civilisation, 


# The dates of these historians are aa follows ;— 
sonar 
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which in men like Guicciardini and Machiavelli is absolutely 
appalling. Nearly all the authors of this period beara doable 
face, They write one set of memoirs for the public, and 
another set for their own delectation. In their inmost souls 
they burn with the xeal for liberty : yot they sell thelr sbilities 
to the highest bidder—to Popes whom they despise, and to 
Dukes whom they revile in private. What makes the literary 
Igbours of these historians doubly interesting is that they were 
carried on for tho moat part indopendontly ; for though they 
lived at the same time, and in some cases held familiar con- 
versation with each other, they gnve expression to different 
shades of political opinion, and their histories remained in 
manuscript till some time after their death! The student of 
the Renaissance has, therefore, the advantage of comparing 
and confronting a whole band of independent witnesses to the 
same events. Beside their own deliberate criticism of the 
drama in whieh all played some part as actors or spectatone. 
we can use the not less important testimony they afford mame 
consciously, according to the bias of private or politica: 
interest by which thoy are severally swayed. 

‘The ‘Storia Fiorentina” of Varchi oxtends from the yeus==#* 
1527 to the year 1638; that of Segni from 1527 to 165= ==) 
that of Nardi from 1494 to 1552; that of Pitti from 1404 o. 
1529; that of Nerli from 1494 to 1587; that of Guisciant== ami! 
from 1420 to 1509. The prefatory chaptors, which im mmcomaectt 
cases introduce the special subject of each history, contaemesait 
a series of retrospective surveys over the whole history — # 
Florence extremely valuable for the detailed information thee 
contain, as well as for the critical judgments of men whe—==0% 
acumen had been sharpened to the utmost by their praction= el! 

+ Varebi, it is true, had Nardi’e History of Florence and Geiceiantic=——= 6 
History of Italy betore him while he was compiling his History — 
Florence. Bot Segni and Norli were given for the fink tine to aide 


press in the last century; Pitti in 1942, and Gulcciardini's Historger o 
Blorence in 1850. 


vaRCHT oot) 


Participation in politics. It will not, perhaps, be superfluous 
to indicate the different parts playod by these historians in the 
events of their own time. Guicciardini, it is well known, 
had governed Bologna and Romagna for tho Modicoan Popos. 
‘He too was instramental in placing Duke Cosimo at the heud 
of the republic in 1586, At Naples, in 1586, he pleaded the 
pause of Duke Alessandro against the exiles before Charles V, 
‘Nardi on this oceasion scted as secretary and advocate for 
Filippo Strozzi and tho exiles; hix own history was composed 
in oxile at Venice, where he died. Segni was nephew of the 
Gonfalonier Capponi, and shared the anxicties of the modo- 
rate liberals during the siege of Florence. Pitti was a 
member of the grent house who contested the leadership of 
the republic with the Medici in the fifteenth century; his 
‘teal for the popular party and his hatred of the Palleschi may 
mill perhaps be tinctured with ancestral animosity, Gian- 
‘oti, in whose eritique of tho Florentino ropublic we trace a 
spirit no less democratic than Pitti’s, was also an actor in the 
‘events of the siege, and afterwards appeared among the exiles. 
In the attempt made by tho Cardinal Salviati (1687) to 
reconcile Duke Cosimo and the adherents of Filippo Strozzi, 
Giannotti was chosen as the spokesman for the latter. He 
“wrote ani died in exile at Venice. Nerli again took part in 
the events of thoee troubloas times, but on the wrong side, 
thy mixing himpelf np with tho exiles and acting as a spy 
wpon their projects. All tho authors I have montioned were 
sitizens ef Florence, and some of them were members of hor 
woost Gesivious families. Varehi, in whom tho fame of 
Florentine patriotiem barns brightest, and who fs by far tho 
most copious annalist of the period, was a native of Monte- 
‘archi. Yet, as often happens, he was more Florentine than 
the Florentines; and of the events which he describes, bo 
had for the most part been witecas. Duke Cosimo employed 
hw to write the history ; it ie a credit both to the prince and 


a 
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to the author that its chapters should be full of criticisms so 
outspoken, and of aspirations after liberty so veboment. On 
the very first page of his preface Varchi dares to write these 
words respecting Floronco—*divenne, dico, di stato piuttosto 
corrotte ¢ licenzioso, tirannide, che di gana @ moSerata repab- 
bliea, principato';" in which ho deals blame with impartial 
justice all round. It must, however, be remembered that at 
the time when Varchi wrote the younger branch of the 
Medici were firmly established om the throne of Florenca 
Betwoen this branch and the elder Hine there hud always been 
coldness. Moreover, all parties bad agreed to acospt the 
duchy as a divinely appointed instrament for rescuing the 
city from her factions and reducing her to tranquillity? 

It would bo beyond the purposs of this chapter to enier 
into the details of the history of Florence between 1527 and 
1681—those years of her Inst struggle for freedom, which 
have been so admirably depicted by her great political 
annalists. It is rather my object to ilustrate the intelectua=ae 
qualities of philosophical analysis and acute observation foxes 
which ber citizens were eminent. Yet » sketch of the situ=amt 
tion is necessary in order to bring into relief the differen 
points of view maintained by Segai, Nardi, Varchi, Pitti, ana 
Norli respectively. 

At the period in question Florence was, according to tha=sill 
universal testimony of those authors, too corrupt for ream 
liberty and too turbulent for the tranquil neceptance of 3 
despotism. The yoke of the Medici had destroyed the Sema 
of honour and the pride of the old noble families; while =<! 
policy pursued by Lorenzo and the Popes had created ® clam 
of greedy professional politicians. ‘The city was not contom=mai 


‘+Tt passed, I gay, from the condition of a corrupt and ilt-condac=a 
Commonweath to tyranny, rather than from » bealthy and well-lesspeaed 
republic to principality: 

* Bee Arch. Stor. vol i. p. xxxv. 
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with slewory; but tho burghers, eminent for wealth or 
mbility, wore ogotistioal, rain, and mutually jealous. Each 
Tan sought advantage for himself. Common action seemed 
impossible. The Mediooan party, or Pallesohi, were either 
‘extreme in their devotion to the ruling house, and desirous 
‘of establishing a tyranny; or else they wore moderate and 
‘anxious to retain the Medici as the chiefs of a dominant 
oligarchy. Tho point of union between these two divisions 
of the party wns a prejudice in favour of class rule, a hope to 
fet power and wealth for themsolves through the elovation of 
the prinesly family, The popular faction on the other hand 
‘agreed in wishing to place the govornment of the city upon 
= brosd republican basis. But the leaders of this section 
of the citizens favoored the plebeian cause from different 
motives, Some sought only » way to riches and authority, 
whieh they could never have opened for them under the 
Gligarchy contoraplaied by the Palleschi. Othocs, styled 
Prateschi or Piagnoni, clung to the ideas of liberty which were 
Sesociated with tho high morality and impassioned creed of 
Sayonarols. Those wees really the backbone of the nation, 
‘She clams which might havo saved the state if salvation had 
‘een poeriblo, Another section, slecped in the study of 
mueient suthors and imbued with memorins of Roman patrio- 
‘Riem, thought it still possible to secure the freedom of the state 
Wey liberal institutions. ‘Them men we may call the Doctri- 
cmaires. Their panscea was the establishment of a mixed 
Gorm of government, such as that which Giannotti so 
Wearnediy illusiraied. To those parties must be added the 
red republicans or Arrabbiati—a name originally reserved for 
‘the worst edberenta of the Medici, bat now applied to fanatics 
‘et Jacobin complexion—and the Libertines, who only cared 
fer sach » form of governmont as should permit thom to 
fodulge their passions, 

Amid this medley of interests thore resulted, as a matter 
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of fact, two policies at the moment when the affairs of 
Florence, threatened by Pope and Emperor in eombination, 
and deserted by Franco and the reat of Italy, grew desperate. 
One was that of the Gonfalonier Capponi, who advoented 
moderate counsels and an accommodation with Clement Vil. 
‘The other was that of the Gonfalonier Carducci, who pushed 
things to extremities and used the enthusiasm of the Frateschi 
for sustaining the spirit of the people in thesiege.’ The latter 
policy triumphed over the former. Its principles wore an 
obstinate belief in Francis, though he had clearly turned « 
deaf car to Florence; confidence in the generals Baglioni 
and Colonna, who were privately traitors to the cause they 
professed to defend; and reliance on the prophecies of Savo- 
narola, supported by the preaching of the Friars Folano, 
Bartolommeo, and Zaccaria. Ill founded ms it was in feel, 
the policy of Carducci had on its side all that was left of 
nobility, patriotism, and the fire of liberty among the Ploren- 
tines. In spite of the hopelessness of the attempt, we cannot 
now read without emotion how bravely and desperately those 
last champions of freedom fought, to maintain the indepen- 
dence of their city at any cost, and in the teeth of over 


* Guieciantial, writing his Ricordé during the first months of the 
sioge, remarks upon the power of faith (Op. ead. wol i. p St 
Compare p. 134): ‘Reemplo a’ di nostri ne 4 grandizsinme ques 
cstinazione de’ Fiorentini, che eesendosi contro a ogni rgione del 
mondo messi m aspettare la guerra del pope ¢ 
speranza dj aleuno soccorso di altri. disuniti © 
hanno scatencto fn quelle mura gik sette mesi gli esereiti, @ 
#i sarobbe crednto che avessino sostonuti sette di; © condotio Ie sone 
in logo che eo vincesting, neesuno pid 20 ne marwvigherebbe, dew 
prima da tutti erano giadicati perduti; ¢ quests ostinasioon ba cansats | 
in gran parte ln fede di nou potere perire, secondo le prediessfoni di Fra | 
Jeronimo da Perrara” 

| 
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destroyed their beautiful suburbs, and levolled their crown of 
towers. Tt was in vain that they had poured forth their 
treasures to the uttermost farthing, had borne plague and 
fsmine without a murmur, and bad turned themselves at 
the call of their country into a nation of soldiers. Charles, 
Clement, the Palleschi, and Malatesta Baglioni—enemies 
‘without the city walls and traitors within its gates—wore too 
Powerful for the resistance of burghers who had learned but 
esterday to handle arms and to conduct » war on thoir own 
‘saccount.' Florenoo had ‘The venomous Pal- 
Tasohi, Francosco Guicciardini and Bacsio Valori, by proverip- 
‘Bion, exile, and taxation, drained the strength and broke the 
spirit of the state. Cesar and Christ's Vicar, a now Herod 
zand « now Pilate, embraced and maie friends over the prostrate 
‘Sorpee of sold and slanghtered liborty. Florence was paid aa 
Sompenmation for the insult offered to the Pontiff in the muck 
oof Rome. 

‘Tho part played by Filippo Stroxzi in this last drama of 
“Bho libertice of Florence is foeble and discreditable, but at the 
ame time historically instructive, since it shows to what a 
Bint the noblest of tho Florentines had fallen, All Pitti's 
Envoctives against the Ottimati, bitter az they may be, aro 
Jostified by the unvarnished narrative we read in the pages 
sof Varchi and Segni concerning this most vicious, solfish, 
‘vain, and brilliant bero of historical romance, Married to 
Clarice do’ Modici, by whom he had a splendid family of 
hharsieome and vigorous sons, he was more than the rival of 
his wife's prineely relatives by his wealth Yet though ho 
made a profession of patriotism, Filippo failed to use this 
great influence consistently as a counterpoise to the Medicean 
sathority. It was bo, for instance, who advised Lorunzo the 
younger to make himself Dakeof Florence. Distinguished, as 
‘be was, above all men of his timo for wit, urbanity, aceom- 

* See above, p 187, for what Giarsotti says of the hervic Ferrueci. 
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——= 
plishments, and splendid living, bis want of character 
neutralised these radiant gifts of nature. His private morals 
were infamous, He encouraged by precept and example the 
worst vicos of his ago and nation, consorting with young men 
whom he instructed in the arte of dissolute Living, and to 
whom he communicated his own selfish Epicureaniam. To 
him in a great measure may be attributed the eorraption of 
the Floruntine aristocracy in the sixteonth contury. Tn bin 
public action he was no less vacillating than unprineipled in 
private life, After prevailing upon Ippolito and Alessandro 
de’ Medici to leave Florence in 1527, he failed to execute his 
trust of getting Pisa from their grasp (moved, it is said, bya 
guilty fondness for the young and handsome Ippolito), nor did 
he afterwards share any of the hardships and rosponsibilities 
of the siegs. Indeed, he then found it necessary to retire into 
exile in France, on tha excuse of superintending his ymst com- 
‘mercial affairs at Lyons. After the restoration of the Medici 
he returned to Florence a3 the courtier of Dake Alessandro, 
whom he aided and abetted in his juvenile debaucheries, 
Quarrelling with Alessandro on the occasion of an insult 
offered to his daughter Luisa, and the accusation of murder 
brought against his son Piero, he went into opposition and 
exile, less for political than for private reasons. After tho 
murder of Alessandro, ho received Lorenzo de’ Medici, the 
fratricide, with the title of ‘Second Brotaa’ at Venice. 
Meanwhile it was he who paid the dowry of Catherine de’ 
Medici to the Duke of Orleans, helping thus to strengthen 
the house of princes against whom he was plotting, by that 
splendid foreign alliance which placed a descendant of the 
Florentine bill-brokera on the throne of France, Afler 
these ricissitudes Filippo Stromzi headed an armed k 
upon the dominions of Duke Cosimo, was taken in the battle 
of Montemurlo, and finally was murdered in that very fortress, 
outside the Porto a Facnza, which he had counselled Alessan- 
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| 
dro to construct for the intimidation of the Florentinea.! The 
historians with the exception af Nerli agree in describing him 
1 « pleasure-loving and self-seeking man, whose many changes 
of policy were duc, not to conviction, but to the desire of 
gaining the utmost Hoense of disorderly living. At the same 
time we cannot deny him the fame of brilliant mental qualities, 
® princely boaring, and great courage. 

The moral and political debility which proved the real 
souree of the rain of Floronce is accounted for in difforent 
‘wrayn by the historians of the siege. Pitti, whose insight into 
the situation is perhaps the keonost, and who is by far the 
Host outspoken, does not refer the failure of the Florentines 
fo the cowantice or stupiility of the popular party, but to the 
wzalignity of the Palloschi, the double-dealing and egotism of 
‘She wealthy nobles, who to mit their own interests favoured 
=20w one and now another of the parties, Theeo Ottimati- as 


Swrete always bent on solf-aggrandisement at the oxpense of the 
qQeople or their princes’ Tho sympathies of Pitti wore on the 
smitie of the plebeians, whose policy during the siege was carried 
scat by the Gonfalonier Carducci. At the same time he ad- 
Smnitted the feobleness and insufficiency of many of these ron, 
sealed from a low rank of life and from mechanical trades Lo 


* See Varchi, vol. ili. p. 61, for the Grat stone laid of this castle 1h 


# He goes so far ns to amert that Leo X. and Ulament VII. wished 
te give a liberal canstitstion to Florence, tut that their pisne wore 
Tetetreted by the avarion and joalcasy of the would-be cligarcha Bee 
AreA, Stor, vol. 4. pp. 121, 11. The passages quoted trom his * hows 
te" Capac,’ relative to Machiarelli, Filippo Strocai. and Francesco 
Gulesiardink (Arok Stor. vol. i. pp. xexix. xxxviil}, are very instrsctive; 
ith such greedy sall-eecking oligarchs, it ens impossible for the 
Mekioeas Popes to ovtablish any goverument bet s tyranny ia Floremog 
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the administration of the commonwealth. The state clllitest 
Florence under Piero Soderini—that ‘non mai abbasta 
lodato cavaliere,’ as he calls him—was the ideal to which be=erat 
reverted with longing eyes. Segui, on the other hand, con——= 
demns the ambition of the plebeian leaders, and declares hisses 
opinion that the State could only have been saved by the moro 
moderate among the influential citizens. He belonged imum 
fact to that section of the Modicean party which Varehi styles 
the Neutrals. He had strong aristocratic leanings, and pre——=—=> 
forred a government of nobles to the popular democracy which 
flourishod under Franceseo Carducci. While he desired thameee 
liberty of Florenes, Segni saw that the Republic could not holeSeed 
its own against both Pope and Emperor, at « crisis when thus =t 
King of France, who onght to have rendered assistance in thas? 
hour of need, was bound by the treaty of Cambray, and by thers 
pledges he had given to Charles in the persons of his two soa==—=ee* 
‘The policy of which Segni approved was that which Niocole=ili=le 
Capponi had prepared before his fall—a reconciliation wit 
Clement through the interrontion of the Emperor, according === 
to the terms of which the Medici should have bean restores 
as citizens of paramount anthority, tnt not as sovercign====H 
Yarchi, while no less alive to the inscearity of Carducci ===! 
policy, was animated with a more democrutic spirit. He hm! 
none of Segni’s Whig leanings, but shared the patriotic === 
thusiasm which at that supreme moment made the whok<—= 
state splendidly audacious in the face of insurmountable die 
culties. Both Segni and Varchi discerned the agree 
and therefore banofal influonce of Savonarola’s prophesies 
over the populace of Florence. In spite of continued failarse} 

the people kept trusting to the monk's prediction that, aftesr 

her chastizement, Florance would bloom forth with doubly 
lustre, and that angels in the last resort would man her wall 

and repel the invaders, ‘There is something pathotie im thls 
delusion of a great city, trusting with infantine pertinaeity te 
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attractive characteristics of the historian, is invaluable foot 
sincerity of intention and painstaking aceamey. The phil—<s- 
sophical, rhetorical, and dramatic passages which add so much 
splendour to the works of Guicciardini are absent from theese 
pages of Nardi. He is anxious to present s clear picture ool 
what Lappened; but he cannot make it animated, and hewaebe 
never reflects at length upon the matter of his history. Amat 
the same time he lacks the naivelé which makes Corio, Alem 
gretti, Infessura, and Matarazzo so amusing. He gossips asad 
little as Machiavelli, and has no profundity to make up fom==or 
the want of piquancy. Tho intorost of hia chronicle is grestee=—=et 
in the part which concerns Savonarvla, though even hers thase=me 
peculiarly reticent and dubitative nature of tho man is obvi ===. 
While he sympathiges with Savonarola’s politheal and mors sma 
reforms, he raises a doubt about his inner sincerity, and doce 
not approve of the attitude of the Pisgnoni.' In his estimate 
tion of men Nardi was remarkably cautious, preferring always" 
to give an external relation of events, instead of anslysings=eet 
motives or criticising charaoter.* He is in especial silona==* 
about bad men and criminal actions. ‘Therefore, when beac bi 
passes an adverse judgment (as, for instance, upon Cesan—eamaat 
Borgia), or notes s dark act (as the stuprum committees 
upon Astorre Manfredi), his corroboration of historians mor==2*00) 
addicted to scandal is important. Segni is far more livelst==srely 
than Nardi, while he is not lesa painstaking to be sccuratesaidly, 
He shows a partisan feeling, especially in his admiration fessor 
Niccolo Capponi and his prejudice against Francesco Cardacs—aay, 

* Book ii. cap. 16. 
© See lib. ii. cap. 24: *Nel nostro soriwore non fntendiamo far gindleee 

delle cose incerte, ¢ massimamente della intonzione © animo segreio 

degli aomini, che non appariece chiara ee non por congetturs exiscontes 
delle cose estariori. E perd niando fermo il primo proposito, vegas 
maccontare quanto pid possibile ef sia, In verith delle come fasta, 

tonto che dolla pensate o immaginste.’ This ix dignified amd 

language in an age which admired the brilliant faleehoods of Glovia, 
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which gives the relish of personality that Nardi's cautiously 
airy chronicle lacks. Rarely have the entangled events of & 
specially dramatic period been set forth more lucidly, more 
succinctly, aud with greater clegance of style. Segal is 
deficient, when compared with Varchi, only perhaps in 
volume, minuteness, and that wonderful mixtare of candour, 
‘enthousiaam, and zeal for trath which makee Varehi incom- 
parable. His skotches of mon, critiques, and digressions upon 
statintical details are far less copious than Varchi’s. Butin 
idiomatic purity of language ho is superior. Varebi iad been 
spoiled by academic habits of composition. His language is 
diffuse and lumbering. He lucks tho vivacity of epigram, 
selection, and pointed phrase. But his * Storia Fiorentina * 
ftemnains the most valuable repertory of information we possess 
‘about the later vicissitudes of the republic, and the charm of 
detail compensates for the lack of style. Nerli is altogether + 
Jess interesting writer than thove that have been mentioned ; 
get some of the particulars which he relatos, about Savons- 
ola’s reform of manners, for example, and the literary 
gatbarings in tho Rucellai gardons, are such as wo find 
nowhere else. 

Many of my readers will doubtless feel that too much 
time has been spent in the discussion of these annalists of the 
isege of Florence. Yot for the student of history thoy have a 
value almost uniqee, They suggest the possibilities of a true 
selence of comparative history, and reveal » vivacity of the 
historic consciousness which can be paralleled by no other 
wation. How different might be our concoption of the vicinal- 
fades of Athens between 404 and 338 5.0, if we possomed 
similar Pleiad of contemporary Grock authors! 

‘Having traced the development of historical research and 
Political philosophy in Florence from the year 1900 to the 
fall of the Republic, it remains to speak of the two grestest 
masters of practical and theoretical statecraft—Francesco 
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/ Guicciardini and Niccolo Machiavelli. Theso two writers 
’ combine all the distinctive qualities of the Florentine historio- 
| uraphers in the most eminent perfection. At the same time 
“they are, not merely as authors but also as men, mirrors of 
the times in which they both played prominent parts, In 
their biographies and in their works we trace the spirit of an 
age devoid of moral sensibility, penetrative in analysis, but 
deficient in faith, hope, enthusinam, and stability of character. 
‘The dry light of the intellect determined their judgment of 
men, as well as their theories of government. On tho other 
hand, the sordid conditions of existence to which they were 
subjected ns the servnnts of corrupt states, or the instruments 
of wily princes—as diplornatists intent upon the plans of kings 
like Ferdinand or adventurers like Cesare Borgia, privy eoun- 
cillors of such Popes as Clement VIL and such tyrants as 
Duke Alessandro de’ Medici—distorted their philosophy and 
blunted their instincts, For the stodent of the sixteenth 
century they remain riddles, tho solution of which is difficalt, 
because by no strain of the imagination is it easy to place 
ourselyes in their position, One half of their written utter- 
ances seem to be at variance with the other half Their 
actions often contradict their most brilliant and empbatie 
precepts; while contemporaries disagree about their private 
character and public conduct. All this confusion, through 
which it is now perhaps impossible to discern what either 
Guicciardini or Machiavelli really was, and what they really 
felt and thought, is due to the anomaly of consummate ability 
and unrivalled knowledge of the world existing without 
religious or political faith, in an age of the utmost depravity 
of public and private morals. No criticism could be more 
stringent upon the contemporary dizorganization of society in 
Italy than ie the silent witness of these men, sublimely great 
jn all mental qualities, but helplessly adrift upon a sea of 
contradictions and of doubts, ignorant of the real nature of 
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mankind in spite of all their science, because they leave both 
goodness and beauty out of their calculations. 

Francesco Guicciardini was born in 1462. In 1605, ab 
the age of twenty-three, ho had already 0 distinguished him- 
‘self ne @ studont of law that ho was appointed by tho Signoria 
‘of Plorenice to read the Institutes in public. However, as he 
preferred active to professorial work, be began at this time to 
practise at the bar, where he soon ranked as an able advo- 
cate and eloquent speaker. This reputation, together with 
his charneter for gravity and insight, determined the Signoria 
Yo send him on au embassy to the Court of Ferdinand of 
Aragon in 1512. Thus Guicciardini entered on the real work 
| of bia Life nv a diplomatist and stateaman. Wo may also 
tonelode with safety (hot it was at the court of that crowned 
‘Lypoorite and traitor to all loyalty of soul that he learned 
‘Mis first lomsons in political cyniciem. The court of Spain 
mpder Ferdinand the Catholic was a porfect school of perfidy, 
‘where even an Italian might discern doeper reaches of human 
depravity and formalate for his own guidance a philosophy 
Of despair. It wns whispered by his enemies that here, 
‘upon the threshold of his public life, Guicciardini sold his 
honour by accepting a bribe fron Ferdinand! Certain it is 
that avarice was ono of bis besetting sins, and that from this 
Sime forward he proforred oxpedioncy to justice, and believed 
Sn the policy of supporting force by clever dissimulation.* 
‘Returning to Florence, Guieciardini was, in 1515, dopated to 
‘meet Leo X. on the pert of the Repablic at Cortona. Leo, 
‘who heed the faculty of discerning able men and making use 
‘of them, took him into favour, and three yoars later appointed 
him Governor of Reggio and Modena. In 1621 Parma was 





# Gee the * Apologia de’ Capperci,” Arch. Stor. vol. iv. part 2, p 018 

* For the avarice of Guicciandini, see Varohi, vol. Lp. 318 His 

Menrdi Potitic’ amply justity the second, though sot the Grst, clanse of 
Ula sentence, 
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Modicean prejudices, and that in. 1080 hn a 
by Clement VIL to punish the rebellious citize 


* See Varchi, book aii, (and especially cap. 3 
pid appassionato degli altri.” 
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sand so thoroughly did ho espouse the cause of his new master, 
‘that he had tho face to undertake the Dake's defence bofore 
‘Charles V. of Naples in 1585. On this occasion Alessandro, 
| who bad rendored himself unbearablo by his despotic habits, 
and in particular by the insalte which he offered to women 
of all ranks and conditions in Florence, was arraigned by tho 
exiles before the bar of Cmear. Guicciardini won the eause 
of his client, and restored Alessandro with an Imperial eonfir- 
mation of his despotism to Florence. This pericd of his 
political career deserves particular attention, since it displays 
® glaring contradiction between some of his unpubliahed com- 
Positions and his actions, and confirms the aceusations of his 
ememies.' That he should havo proforred a government of 
Ottimati, or wealthy nobles, to » more popular constitution, 
and that ho should have adherod with fidelity to the Medicean 
faction in Florence, is no ground for censure.* But when we 
find him in private unmasking the artifices of the Despots by 
the most relentless use of frigid criticism, and advocating a 
mixed government upon the type of the Venetian Constitu- 
fion, we are constrained to admit with Varchi and Pitti that 
‘bis support of Alessandro was prompted lees by loyalty than 
by @ Gosire to gratify his own ambition and avarice under the 
Protective shadow of the Medicoan tyranny He belonged 


) Knowing what sort of a tyrant Alessandro was, and remembering 
that Gulcclarlied had written (Ricordi, No. eealil):* La caloins con ebe 
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in fact to those selfish citizens whom Pitti denoances, diplo- 
matists and men of the world, whose thirst for power induced 
them to play into the hands of the Medici, wishing to euck 
the etate! themselves, and to bold the prince in the leading- 
strings of vice and pleasure for their own advantage? After 
the murder of Alessandro, it was principally through Guie- 
cinrdini’s influence that Cosimo wus placed at the head of 
the Florentine Republic with the title of Duke. Cosimo was 
buta boy, and much addicted to field sports. Guicciardini there 
fore reckoned that, with an assured income of 12,000 ducats, 
the youth would be contented to amuse himself, while be left 
the government of Florence in the hands of his Viaier.? But 
here the wily politician overreached himeclf. Cosimo wore 
an old head on his young shoulders. With deoont modesty 
and a becoming show of deferonce, ho used Guieeiardini aa 





‘vol Lp. xxviii, and the Apologia do! Cappucei * (Arch. Stor. voliv. 
It ix, howover, only fair to Gulcelardini to record here bis 

expressed in Ricordi, Nos. ocxx. and ovcxxx, that itwas the duty oe, 
good citizens to aeck to guide the tyrant: “Credo sia uficio 5 to, 
eittadini, quando In patrin viene in mano ai tiranni, cerente d’ arene 
Jucgo con loro per potere persuadere il bene, © detestare il male; * =* 
certo 3 interease della citth che in goslunqua tempo gi toni, 
abbloo ectociih; ¢ ancora ebo gli ignorant: « pessicnstl di Fiamma] 
V abbino seinpre iniees altrimeoti, si accorgerebbono quanto pestiieecss0e 


eurebba il governo da’ Medici, a# non avessi intorno altri ehe pases ena? 
eattivi.” 


a 
1 Soe Varchi, vol. ili p. 204. ‘Che Cosimo . . « succiorsé lo ataie! =—<amait 
* Pitti dips bis pen it gall when he describes these citizens: * rf 
voxlios! Ottimatl: 1 quall non hanno sapaio mal ritrurare lungs chee <2 ST 
piacoia loro, rottomettendosi ora a’ Medici per l' ingords avarizia; omer = 
gittandod al popolo, per non potere a medo loro tiranneggiane; cea = 


rivendondolo a’ Medici, vodutisi sooperti e mffronath da Jub; @: : ! 
mai con danno della Repubblica, ¢ di cinecuna paste, inquiedi, inenali —vall 
¢ fraudoleali.’— Apologia de’ Cappucei,” dred. Stor. iv. pl ti, pe SR 


* Here ts a graphic touch in Varchi’s Hisiory, vol. Gi. p= 
Goieciardini ia discussing the appointment of Cosimo de" Medici: Gar OH 
dovessaro esser pagati per s00 pinto ogn’ anno 14,000 fioriai done, ot # 
non pit, avendo il lars tino: oPbensande ee «alas ea 
otto; “ Ux 12,000 fiorini d’ oro é—an bello spendere.”* 
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‘his Indder to mount the throne by, and then kicked the Indder 
ssway. Tho first days of his administration showed that he 
intended to be sole masier in Florence. Guiceiardini, per- 
eelving that his game was spoiled, retired to his villa in 1587 
‘and spent the last yoars of his life in composing his histories. 
‘Whe famous * Iotoria a’ Italin ' was the work of one yoar of this 
enforced rotiroment, The quostion irresistibly risos to our 
mind, whether porno of the scvore criticisms passed upon 
the Medici in hie unpublished compositions were the fruit of 
‘these sane bitter leisure hours.! Guicoiardini died in 1640 
at the age of fifty-cight, without malo heirs. 

‘Turning now from the statesman to the man of letters, 
ee find in Guicciardini one of the most consummate his- 
forlans of any nation orof any age. The work by which be 
is bess known, the ‘Istoria d’ Italia,’ is one that can scarcely 
be surpassed for masterly control of a very intricate period, 
for subordination of the parts to the whole, for calmness of 
Judgment, and for philosophic depth of thoaght. Considering 
that Guieciardini in this great work was writing tho annals 
of bis own times, and that he had to disentangle the ravelled 
‘skein of Italian politics in the sixtoonth century, these quali- 
fies are most remarkable. The whole movement of the 
history recalls the pomp and dignity of Livy, while o series 
of portraits sketched from life with the unerring hand of an 
anstoniist and artist add something of the vivid force of 
Tacitus. Yet Guiccinndini in this work deserves leas com- 

* Pitti seems to bare taken this riew; see" Apologin de’ Cappacei® 
(Arek. Stor. vol. iv. part tl. p. 329): *Tosts che "I does Cosimo lo pose 
© celore intinme com exrti altri wuoi eolleghi, i sfird malamente; 0 se 
‘Le dispute della provrinicee moa I! avesse ritenute, earebbe ito a servire 
Beeps Pagolo terso. Ouile. restato confor ¢ dinpersto, si tratteners alla, 
mun ville di Sante Margarita a Moetici; dove trassportato dalla sticen 
‘Pitoeed in molte parti ia sua Isioris, per mostrare di non exsere stato 

pod 2 dove potettn, necatid I" oceaaione di parse 
! Gaiceinnlia’'s own apology ter his 


wath 
Smear Grinee totonsba sha prooete wo toe tae Del Begyimento 
di Pirense, deverves also to be cvod 
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mend.tion as 6 writerthan a¢ a thinker, Thoroisa manifest 
straining to secure stylo, by manipulation and rebandling, 
which contrasts unfavourably with the unaffected onse, the 
Pregnant spontaneity, of his unpublished writings, His 
periods are almost interminable, and his rhetocie is prolix 
and monotonous, We can tmce the effort to emulate the 
authors of antiquity without the ease which is acquired by 
practice or the taste that comes with nature. 

‘The transcendent merit of the history is this—that it 
presents us with a scientific picture of polities and of society 
during the first half of the sixteonth century. The pictures 
is got forth with a clairvoyance and a candour that are 
almost terrible. The author never feels enthusiasm for a 
moment ; no character, however great for good or evil, rouses 
him from the attitude of tranquil disillusioned criticism. He 
utters but few exclamations of horror ar of applause. Faith, 
religion, conscience, self-subordination to the publie good, 
have no place in his list of human tmutives ; interest, ambition, 
calculation, envy, are the forces which, according to his 
experience, move the world, ‘That the strong should trample = 
on tho weak, that the wily should circumvent the innocent 
that hypoorisy and fraud and dissitaulation should temmpltyee 
seemsto him but natural. His whole theory of humanity ise) 
tinged with the sad grey colours of a stolid, cold-eyed, i—# 
contented, egotistical indifference, He isnotangry, desperate 
indignant, but phlegmatieally prudent, face to face with theese 
ruin of his country. For him the world was a game of 
intrigue, in which bis friends, bis enemies, and hime! 
played parts, equally sordid, with grave faces and heart 
bent only on the gratification of mean desires. Accordingljee« 
though his mastery of detail, his comprehension of personal 
motives, and his analysis of craft are alike incomparable, we 
find him incapable of forming general views with the breadthe 
of philosophic insight or the sagacity of a frank and indepen 





Gent nature, Tho morowonts of the eagle and the lion must 
be unintelligible to the spider or the fox, It was impossible 
for Guiccianiini to feol the real greatness of the century, or 
Xo forsee the now forcos to which it was giving birth. He 
‘could not divine the momontous issues of the Lutheran 
schism; and though he perceived the immediate effect upon 
Tialian politics of the invasion of the French, he failed to 
eomprehend the revolution marked out for the fnture in the 
shock of the modern nations. While criticising the papacy, 
he discerned the pernicious results of nepotism and secalar 
ambition: but he had no instinct for the necessity of a 
spiritual and religioas regeneration. His judgment of the 
| political situation led him to believe that the several units 
of the Italian system might be turned to profit and account by 
the application of suporficial remedics,—by tho dovelopment 
Of despotiaem, for example, or of oligarchy,—when in reality 
the disease of the nation was already past all cure, 

‘Two other masterpieces from Guiceiardini’s pen, the * Din- 
Jogo del Reggimento di Firenze” and tho * Storia Fiorentina,” 
have been given to the world during the last twenty years. 
To have published them immodiaiely after their aathor's 
death woald have been inexpedient, since they are far too 
candid and outspoken to have beon acceptable to the Medi- 
ean dynasty. Yet in these writings we find Guicciardini at 
his best, Hore he has not yot assumed the mantle of the 
thetorieian, whichin the‘ [storia d' Italia’ sits upon him some- 
what cumbroesly. His stylo is moro spontancous; his 
utterances are leas guarded. Writing for himself alone, be 
darts to say more plainly what ho thinks and feels. At tho 
game time the political mgacity of the statesman {s revealed 
inal ite yigour, I have so frequently used both of these 
treatises that T need not enter into « minute analysis of their 
rontente. It will be smough to indicate some of the passages 
which display the literary style and tho sciontifie acumen of 
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Guiccinrdini at their best. The ‘ Reggimento di Firenze * is an 
essay upon the form of government for which Florence was 
best suited. Starting with a discussion of Savonarala’s con- 
stitution, in which ample justice is dons to the sagacity and 
promptitude by means of which he saved the commonwealth 
at a critical juncture (pp. 27-80), the interloeutors pass to 
an examination of the Medicoan tyranny (pp. 84-49). 
This is one of the masterpieces of Guicciardini's analysis. 
He shows how the administration of justion, the distri- 
bation of public honours, and the foreign policy of the 
republic were perverted by this family. He condemns Coaiteo’s 
tyrannical application of fines and imposts (p. 68), Piuro the 
younger's insolence (p. 46), and Lorenzo's appropriation of 
the public moneys to his private usa (p. 43) Yet while 
setting forth the vices of this tyranny in language whieh 
even Sismondi would have been contented to translate ani 
sign, Guicciardini shows no passion. The Medici were enly 
acting as befitted princes eager for power, although thei 
crushed the epirit of the people, discouraged political ardoout 
extinguished military zesl, and did ofl that in them Lee © 
enervate the nation they governed. ‘The seiantific stem 
acknowledges no reciprocal rights and dutics betwoon 
governor and the governed, It isa trial of strength. I=? 
tyrant gots the upper hand, the people must expect tao! 
oppressed. If, on the other side, the people triumph, same tl 
must take good care to exterminate the despotia brood: «™™ 
‘one trae remedy would be to destroy and extinguish thems? 
utterly that not a vestige should remain, and to employ —! 
this purpose the poignard or poison, a8 may be :most cae? 
venient; otherwise the least surviving spark is certai—=—=) 
couse trouble and annoyance for the future’ (p. 216), St 
same procise criticiam lays bare the weakness of democrss===! 
Mon, says Guicciardini, always roally desire their own pom ™™ 
more than the freedom of the state (p. 50), and the mota=er 


ail 
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even of tyrannicides are very rarely pure (pp. 59-64). The 
governments established by tho liberals are full of defects. 
‘The Consiglio Grando, for examplo, of the Florentincs is 
Sgnorant in ite choice of magistrates, unjust in its apportion- 
nent of taxes, scarcely less prejudiced against individuals than 
® tyrant would be, and incapable of diplomatic foreign policy 
(pp. 68-69). Then follows a diseussion of the relative morits 
of tho three chief forms of government—the Governo dell’ 
‘Uno, the Governo degli Ottimati, und the Governo del Popolo 
(p. 129). Guicciardini has already criticised the first and the 
think! He now expresses a strong opinion that the second 
‘ia the worst which could be applied to the actual conditions 
of the Florentine Republic (p. 130). His panegyrio of the 
Venotian constitution (pp. 180-41) illustrates his plan for 
tormbining the advantages of the three species and obviating 
‘their respoctive avila, In fact ho declares for that Utopia of 
the sixteenth contary—the Gorerno Misto—a political in- 
‘vention which fascinated the imagination of Italian statesmen 
mach in the same way as the theory of perpotual motion 
attracted seientific minds in the last century." Wha’ follows 


0%, Ricordi, ex: ‘Chi diss uno popolo, diase veramente uno 
lle errori, di mille eonfasioni, eansa guste, 








‘The sccorssive » together 
With thie wtely of Greek and Latin political phileeophy, hed introdooed 
the modern smmetation of the term. 

eee are St Cee em sorernmont is oostained in 

Goalecianlini's Comment on the second chaptor of the first bock of 
Mackiaralll's Discored (Op. Zncd. vol. i. p. 6}: *E non & dablo obe i 
weverno inisto delle tre wputic. principé, cttimati e popola, @ migtiore © 


Rsene © lasciate indistro 1 cattivo.’ Machiavelli bad himself, in the 


‘Wpecnlations of beth Pluto amd Aristotle. The Athenians and Fierentines 
1 » 
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is an elaborate scheme for applying the principles of the 
Governo Misto to the existing state of things iu Mlorence 
This Incid aud learned disquisition is wound up (p. 185) with 

4 mournfal expression of the doubt which hang like a thick 

cloud over all the political speculations of both Guiceiardini 

and Machiavelli: ‘I hold it very doubtfal, and I think it 
much depends on chance whether this disorgacised eomstita- 

tion will ever take new shape or not... and as I said 
yesterday, I chould have more hopo if the city wore but young; 
seeing that not only docs @ state at the commencement take 

form with greater facility than one that has grown ofd under 

evil governments, but things always tum ost more prot 
peronsly and more easily while fortune is yot frowh and Bees 

not run its course, &c.' In reading the * Dialogue on te 
Constitution af Florence’ it must finally be remembered tas 
Guicciardini has thrown it back into the year 1494, and tm 
he speaks through the mouths of four interlocators. Theme 
fore we may presume that he intended his readers to regaeaess™ 
itase work of specolative seiance mther: then Gf samen 
political philosophy. Yet it is not difficult to gather ae = 
drift of his own meaning. 

The ‘Istorin Fiorentina” ia a suecinct narrative of ee =A) 
events of Itslian History, especially as they concemes sett 
Flornnee, betweon the years 1378 and 1609. Tn other wore=sc<=o 
it relates the vicissttades of the Republic under the Mea — ts 
and the aiministration of the Gontalonier Soderini, THE 
masterpisee of historical narration sets forth with brevity == ani 
{elt tho superior stability of the Spartan and Vanotian forma of 
ment, joet ax a French theorist might idealiea the English’ | 
The essential clement of the Governe Mio, which Plormoe thd base | 2 Mal 


beyond the possibility of regaining it, wus a body of hereditary same <> 
patriotic patricisus. ‘This gave its strength to Venioe; and this ix ace Sat 
a 





which bithorto has distinguished the Englieh nation. 

‘Compare Risordé Politics ¢ Civili, No. elzxxix, for = lament = 
this kind over the decrepitede of kingloms, almost sublime Ea ty 
stciciam, 











MACHIAVELLY'S LIFE 1 


frankness the whole sories of events which aro rhotorically 
‘end cautiously unfolded in the ‘Istoria d' Italia.’ Most notice- 
blo ore the charactors of Lorenzo do’ Modici (cap, ix,), of 
Sayonarols (csp. xvii.), and of Alexander VI. (cap. xxvii.) 
‘Whe immediate consequences of the French invasion have 
‘never been more ably treated than in Chapter xi., while tho 
whole progross of Cosaro Borgia in his career of villany ix 
analysed with exquisite distinctness in Claptor xxvi. Tho 
wisdom of Guiccianiini nowhera appears more ripe, or his 
intellect more elastic, than in the [storia Fiorentina.’ Studenta 
‘who desire to gnin « still closer insight into the working of 
Guicciardini's mind should consalt the 403 ‘ Ricordi Politic 
Civili’ collected in the first volume of his ‘ Opere Inedite.* 
Theee have all the charm which belongs to cccasional 
Utterances, anJ aro fit, like proverbs, to bo worn for jewels on 
the finger of Timo, 

The biography of Niceolo Machiavelli consists for the’ 
most part of a record of his public servicer to the Stato of 
Wlorence. He was born on May 8, 1469, of parents who 
Belonged to the prosperous middle class of Florentine citizens. 
‘Biig ancestry wax noble; for tho old tendition which con- 
@iected his descent with the feudal house of Montespertali 
‘Bias been confirmed by documentary evidence.’ His fore- 
‘Fathers beld offices of high distinction in the commonwealth ; 
sand thoagh their wealth and station had decreased, Machin- 
welll inherited small landed estate. His family, who wero 
‘originally wottlod in the Val di Poss, owned farms at San 
Slasciano and in other villages of the Florentine dominion, 4 
‘Mist of which may be sown in tho return presented by bis 
‘Sather Bornanio to tho revenue offico in 1498." Their wealth 


* See Villart’s Afacbiovellé, voli. p. 30%. Ed. Le Monier. 
See vol, bof the clthon of Machiavelli, by Mens, Fantant and 
Florence, 187%; p. lv. Villari's Machiavelli, id, p. 306, The 
nove is wtimated wt abost 150, 
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was no doubt trivial in egmpurizon with that which citizens 
amaased by trade in Florence; for it was not the usage of 

those times to draw more than the necessaries of life from 

the Villa: all superfluities wore provided by the Bottega in 

the town. Yet there can be no question, after & eomparieon 

of Bernardo Machiavelli's return of his landed property with 
Niccolo Machiavelli's will,* that the illustrious war seeretary 

at all periods of his life owned just sufficient property to 
maintain his family in s decent, if not a dignified, style 

About his education we know next to nothing. Giovic" 
asserts that he possessed but little Latin, and that he owed 

the show af learning in his works to quotations furnished by 
Marcellus Virgilius. This “accusation, which, whether it be 

true or not, was intended to be injurious, has lost its force in 

an age that, like ours, values erudition less than native genius: 

4t 1s certain that Machiavelli knew quite enough of Latin and 

Greek literature to serve his turn; and his familiarity with 

some of the classical historians and philosophers is intimace— 
‘Thare is even too much parade in his works of illustration =—— 
borrowed from Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch: the only ques 
tion is whether Machiavelli relied upan peer nh 
than originals, On this point, it i alo wiih} i ——s 
that his culture was rather Roman than Hellenic. Had ——— 
at any period of his life made as profound a study of Plato” 
political dialogues ns he made of Livy's histories, wo cannc<—<——" 
but feel that his theories both of government and statecrs=—<—— 
might have been more concordant with a sane and 
humanity. 

In 1494, the date of the expulsion of the Medici, hii 
velli was admitted to the Chancery of the Commune ag == 
clerk; and in 1498 he wns appointed to the post of chanallo== 

1 Bee Pandolfini, Twattato de? Governo datla 


Famigtia, 
* Fanfani and Passerini's edition, vol. i. p. xoli. 
* Elogia, cap. 87. | 
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and secretary to the Dicci di libertad 6 pace, This place be 
held for the better half of fiftecn yoars; that is to say, during 
the whole period of Florentine freedom. His diplomatic 
missions undertakon at the instance of the Republic were 
‘Very numerous, Omitting those of less importance, we find 
thin at the camp of Cesare Borgin in 1502, in France in 1504, 
‘with Jolinx IT. in 1506, with tho Emperor Maximilian in 
1607, and again af the French Court in 1610" To this de- 
Partment of his public life belong the despatches and Relazioni 
whieh he sent home to the Signory of Florence, his Mono- 
gph upon the Massacro of Sinigaglia, hia treatises upon the 
teethod of dealing with Pisa, Pistoja, and Valdichiana, and 
those two romarkable studies of foreign nations which are 
entitled ‘Ritratti delle Cose dell’ Alemagna’ and ‘Ritratti delle 
‘Core di Francia.’ It was also in the year 1600 that he laid 
the first foundations of his improved military system. The 
‘Dellitical mgacity and tho patriotism for which Machiavelli 
Exgs been admired are nowbere more conspicuous than in the 
‘Giscernment which suggested this meusure, and in the inde- 
‘Fatigable real with which be strove to carry it into effect. 
Mondering upon the causes of Italian weakness when con- 
‘Fronted with vations like the French, and comparing contows- | 
Worary with ancient history, Mochinvelli came to the conclasian 
Shas the universal employment of morconary troops was the 
sehief socrot of the insecurity of Italy. He therefore con- 
sesived a plan for establishing n national” militia, and for 
‘placing the whole male population at the service of the state 
Gn times of war. Ho had to begin cautiously in bringing this 
scheme before the public; for the stronghold of the mercenary 
saystem waa tbe sloth and luxury of the burghers. At firss 
he induced the Dicci di lidertd ¢ pace, or war office, to requiro 

# Machiavelli mever bore tha tithe of Ambassador on these mixions. 


‘We went sx Secretary, His pay wos miveratie, We find him receiving 
ous Aueat s day for maintenance. 
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the service of one man per house thronghoat the Florentine 
dominion; but at the same time be cawsed a consus to be 
taken of all men capable of bearing arms. His next step 
was to carry a law by which the permanent militia of the 
state was fixed at 10,000. Then in 1608, having prepared 
tho way by those proliminary measures, he addrosed the 
Council of the Burghers in a eet oration, unfolding the 
principles of his proposed roform, and appealing not only to 
their patriotism bat also to thelr sense of gelf-preservation. 
It was his aim to prove that merconary arms must be «- 
changed for a national militia, if freedom and independence 
were to be maintained. The Florentines allowed themselves 
to be convineed, and, on the recommendation of Machiavelli 
they voted in 1506.8 new magistracy, called the Nove del? 
Ordinanza ¢ Milizia, for the formation of companies, # 
discipline of eoldiers, and the maintenance of the militia #=* 
state of readiness for active service.' Machiavelli became © 
secretary of this board; and much of his time wae 
thenceforth in the levying of troops and the practical dere" 
ment of his syatem, Tt requires an intimate familinsity 
the Italian military system of the fourteenth and Stroma 
centuries to understand the Importance of this reform. dd 
ure s eccustamed ta the systems of Militia, Conserip——oe 
and Landwebr, by means of which military service has Be D*® 
nationalised among the modern races, that we need to tet 
imagination before we can place ourselves: at the pam 
viow of men to whom Machiavelli's measure was a novelas =u of 
geniua* 

' Documents relating to the institution of the Nove dell Ovilina =a" 
¢ Milicia, and w its operations between December 0, 120% At 
Aucost 6, 1632, from the pen of Machiavelli, will bé inand printes=— oF 
Signor Canestrini ie Arch. Stor. vol. x¥. pp. 377 to48%. Machianameetlle 
trentive De re militari, or 2 libri roll’ arte della guerrn, was the wor= 


hit Inter life; it ae published in 1621 at Florence, 
* Though Machiavelli deeervve the credit of this military syste 


DISGRACE AND RETIREMENT bore 


‘Ts most be admitted that the now militia proved im- 
effectual in the hour of need. ‘To revive tho martial spirit 
of m nation, enorvated by tyranny and given over to 
commerce, merely by a stroke of genins, was beyond the 
foree of even Machiavelli. When Prato bad been sacked in 
1612, tho Florentines, destitute of troops, divided amon 
themselves, and, headed by tho excellent but hesitating 
Piero Soderini, threw their gates opn to the Medici. 
Gialiano, the brother of Pope Leo, and Lorenzo, his nephew. 
whose statues sit throned in the immortality of Michnel 
Angelo's marble upon their tombs in San Lorenzo, dispose! 
of tho Ropablie at thoir pleasure. Machiavelli, as War 
Secretary of the anti-Medicean government, was of course 
@ingraced and doprived of his appointments. In 1613 be 
‘was xuspected of complicity in the conjurntion of Pietropaclo 
Boscoli and Agostino Capponi, was imprisoned in the 
Tiargello, and tortured to the extent of four turns of the 
rack, It seems that be was innocent. Loo X. released him 
by tho act of amnesty passed upon the event of his aswming 
the tiara; and Machiavelli immodiately retired to his farm 
near San Casciano. 

Since we are now approaching the most critical pasage 
‘of Machiavelli's biography, it may be well to draw trom bin 
Private letters a picture of the life to which this stateeman 
of the restless brain was condemned in the solitude of the 


the part of Antonio Giacomini in carrying |t into effect must not be 
Permotion. Pitti, in bis ‘Lite of Giacomini’ (Arch. Stor, vol. tv. pt ti, 
HBA), ange: * Aveorlo per wivei anni continori {athe prova nelbe tazioml 
se petle battaglic de’ fnnti dei dominio » dalli externi arora troppo beme 
fomeneiste con quate pid siearexza vl potoase La repabbiien wervire de? 
fuel propel che dlli isteasieri.’ Machiavelli had gone as Commisary 
Me the camp of Giscomial before Pisa In August 1005; therw the mar of 
ection and the man of theory came to an agreement . both foand in the 
‘Gwataloaler Soderini & cdiel of tke Mepubiic cayabie of watering lato 
‘thelr views, 
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country. Writing on December 10 to his friend Francesco 
Vettori, be says, ‘I am at my farm; and, since my last 
mitfortunes, have not been in Florence twenty days. Irie 
with the sun, and go into s wood of mine that is being ent, 
where I remain two hours inspecting the work of the previous 

day and conversing with the woodentters, who have always 
some trouble on band among themselves or with their 
neighbours. When I leave the wood, I proceed to a well, 
and thence to the place which I use for snaring birds, with 
book under my arm—Dante, or Petrarch, or one of the 
minor poets, like Tiballus or Ovid. I read the story of their 
passions, and let their loves remind mo of my own, which is 

a ploasant pastime for a while. Next I take the road, enter 

the inn door, talk with the passers-by, inquire the mews of 

the neighbourhood, listen to a variety of matters, and make- 
note of the different tastes and humours of men. Th 
brings me to dinner-time, when I join my family and east! 
the poor produce of my farm. After dinner T go back to theese 
inn, where I generally find the host and a butcher, = miller—== 
and a pair of bakers. With these companions I play the fooeae4 
all day at cards or backgammon: a thousand squabbles, = | 
thousand insults and abusive dialogues take place, while w=" 
haggle over a farthing, and shout loud enough to be bears 
from San Casciano. But when evening falls 1 go home anea 


' This loiter may be compared with others of about the same date 
In one (Aug. 3, 1514) he says: ‘Ho lasciato dunque § pensions dele 
cose gradi e gravi; non mi diletta pli Iegxere be cone anticbe, mee 4 
ragionare delle moderne: intte si con converse in ragionamenti deleleeod 
0. Again he writes (Dec. 4, 1514): ‘Quod autem ad soe pertingl, we = 
quid agam eeiro e1 meae vitae rationem ab eodem Tatas 
intelliges, quam sordi 
soles amas, cognosees.” Later on, we may 
‘Thus (Feb, 5, 1615), ‘Sono diventato inutile a me, a parentl a ~ 
amici’ and (Jane 8, 1617) + Essendomt fo ridotte « stare in ville peril | 
avrersité ohe fo ho avuto ed ho, sto qualche volta un mise chence aes 
Ficordo di sas, ! 
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enter my writing-room. On the threshold I pat off my 
sountry habit, filthy with mud and mire, and array myself 
in royal courtly garments; thus worthily attired, I make my 
‘entrance into the ancient courte of the men of old, where 
thoy receive me with love, and where I feed upon that food 
which only is my own avd for which 1 was born, I feel no 
shame in conversing with thom and asking them tho reason 
ef their actions. They, moved by their humanity, make 
answor ; for four hours’ space I feel no annoyance, forgot all 
tare; poverty cannot frighten, nor death appal me. I am 
carried away to their society. And since Danto sys“ that 
there is no science unless we retain what we have learned," 
T have set down what I have gained from their discourse, and 
composed a treatise, “De Principatibus,” in which I enter as 
‘deeply as I can into the science of the sabject, with reasonings 
00 the nature of principality, its several species, and how they 
are acquired, how maintained, how lost. If you ever liked 
any of my seribblings, thia oaght to suit your taste. To a 
prince, and oxpecially to a new prinos, it onght to prove 
acceptable. Therefore I am dedicating it to the Magnificancs 
of Gialieno,” 

Purther on in the mme letter he writes: ‘I have talked 
with Filippo Camvecchia about this little work of mine, 
ubether I ought to present it or nob; and if so, whether £ 
ought to send or take it myself to him. I was induced to 
Moabt about prosenting it at all by the fear leat Giuliano 
should not even read it, and that this Ardingbolli should 
prolit by my Iotost labours. On the other band, I am 
Prompted to present it by the necessity which pursues mo, 
seeing that Iam consuming myself in idleness, and I eannot 
continue long in this way without becoming contemptible 
throng poverty. I wish these Signori Medici would begin 
to make some use of mo, if it were only to set me to the work 
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ef rolling ston. If I did not win them over to me afer 
wands, J should only complain of myself. As for my book, if 
they read it, thay would perceive that the fifteen years I have 
spent in studying atatecraft have not been wasted im sleep or 
play; and everybody ought to be glad to make use of a mam 
who has so filled himself with experience at the expense of 
others. About my fidelity they ought not to doabé. Havin 
always kept faith, Iam not going to learn to break it now 

A man who has beon loyal and good for forty-three year 

like me, ia not likely to chango his nature; and of my loyalty 

and goodness my poverty is sufficient witness to them.” 

‘This letter, invaluable to the student of Machiavelliy 
work, is prejudicial to his reputation. Tt was written only 
ten months after he had been imprisoned and tortared by the 
Modici, just thirteen months nftar the Republic le bad served 
so long had been enslaved by the princes before whom be 5 
now cringing. It is true that Machiavelli was not wealth}: 
his habite of prodigality made his fortune insufficient for BS 
needs" It is true that he could ill bear the enforced salem 
of country life, after being engaged for fifteen years im the 
most important concerns of the Florentine Republic, Bat 
neither his poverty, which, after all, was but comparative, 2° 
his inuctivity, for which he found relief in study, justifies S* 
tone of the conelusion to this letter. When wo read ily ** 
cannot help remembering the language of another exile, 


while he tells us— 
come sn ai le 
Lo pane altrni, « com’ # duro calle 
Lo ecendere © 4 salir per I* altrul scale. 


‘ Compare the letter, dated June 10, 1514, to Fr. Vettori: “Steer 
donque coal tre i mied conai, conza trovare vomo che defia eis 4 
fi ricordi, o cho creda cho io pou ewer buono walla, Ma ell 
ImponsSiéle che Lo possm star molto cosl, -perchli tsi malllopwat meee 
Avain, Dec. 2, 1514: *E ee Ja fortuna nveste yolato ebe 1 Madiel 6 
cuts di Firenze 0 di foora, 0 in cove loro partioalart'o in pobhliche, 
avetsino una volta comandatc, fo sare eontento.” 

* Seo familiar lettor, June 10, 1624. 
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MACHIAVELLI AND DANTE ot 


—enn yet refuse tho advances of his factious city thus: * If 
Florence cannot be entered honourably, I will never sat foot 
within her walls, And what? Shall I not be able from any 
angle whatsoever of the earth to gaze upon the sun and stars? 
hall I not beneath whatever region of the heavens havo 
power to meditate the sweetest traths, unless I make myself 
Ignoble first, nay ignominious, in the face of Florence and her 
people? Nor will bread, I warrant, fail me!" If Machiavelli, 
Who in this very lettor to Vettori quoted Dante, had remem- 
hered those words, they oaght to havo fallen Like drops of 
molten lead upon his coal. But euch was the debasement of 
the contury that probably ho would havo only shraggod his 
shonlders and sighed, *Tempora mutantar, nos et mutamar in 
illis.” 

Tn some respects Dante, Machinvelli, and Michael Angelo 
Biconarroti may be said to have been the thro greatest 
Entellects produced by Florence. Dunte, in exile and in 

would hold no sort of traffic with her citizens. - 

‘Michael Angelo, after the siege, worked at the Medici tom! 

Mor Pope Clement, as a makoprace offoring for the fortifienti 

sof Samminiato; while Machiavelli entreats to bo pat to roll a 
imtone by these Siqnori Medici, if only bo may so escape from 
Qeverty sod delners. Michael Angelo, we must remember, 
sewed = debt of gratitude as an artist to the Medici for his 
education in the garlens of Lorenzo. Moreover, the quatrain 
whieh he wrote for his statue of the Night justifies us in ro- 
paring that chapel as tho cenotaph designed by bisn for mur- 
dered Liberty. Machiavelli owed nothing to the Modici, who 
had disgraced and tortured him, and whom he bad opposed in 
‘ail his public action during fifteen years, Yot what was the 
gift with which be came before ther ass suppliant, crawling 
fe the footatocl of their throne? A treatice De Prineipatibus;’ 
in other words, the colebrated *Principe;” which, misread it as 
‘Machiavelli's apologinte may choose to do, or explain it ox the 
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rational historian is bound to do, yot carries venom fn fis 
pages. Remembering the cirenmstances under which it was 
composed, wo aro in a condition to estimate the proud 
humility and prostrate pride of the dedication. + Nicealo 
Machiavelli to the Magnificent Lorenzo, son of Piero de” 
Modici:* so runs the title. ‘Desiring to present myself to 
your Magnificence with some proof of my devotion, I have 
not found among my various furniture aught that I prize 
more than the knowledge of the actions of great mon sequired 
by me through a long experience of modern affairs and a oxm- 
tinual study of ancient. These I have Jong and diligently 
revolved and examined in my mind, and have now compressed 
into little book which I send to your Magnificance. And 
though I judge this work unworthy of your preaemos, yt l 
am confident that your humanity will canse you to yale 
when you consider that I could not make you a greater si 
than this of enabling you in » few hours to understand whs* 
Thave learned through perils and discomforts in = lengd 
course of years.’ ‘If your Magnificence will deign, fromm 
summit of your height, some time to tum your eyes to 
low place, you will know how unjustly I am forced to 
the great and continued malice of fortune.’ The 
dedicated was sent in MS. for the Magnificent's private paae™ 
sal. It was not published until 1582, by order of Clement 
after the death of Machiavelli. | 
Tintend to roserve the ‘Principe,’ considered as the supa" 
expression of Italian political science, for a separabe | 
and after the introduction to Macaulay's Rasy on Machiawe=o" 
I need hardly eater in detail into a discussion of the va=70 
theories reepecting the intention of this treatise.” Yat iaammial 
$ : 

2 et or nike Sep 
pp. 98, 99 of this volume. Semmes tone inden kre eet | 
merely sentimental, as when he says stout the dedication of 
Florentine History to Clement: ‘The miseries sad burilintlom® 











PURPOSE OF THE ‘PRINCIPE’ a 


the proper place for explaining my view about Machiavelli's 
writings in relation to his biography, and for attempting to 
conpect them into such unity as a mind #0 strictly logical as 
bis may have designed. 

With regard to the circumstances undor whieh the ‘Princo’ 
‘was composed, enough has already been said, Machiavelli’ 
selfch purpose in puttmg it forth secms to my mind apparent! 
He wanted employment: be despaired of tho Republic: 
trove to furnish the princos in power with a convincing proof 
of his capacity for great affairs. Yet it must not on this 
‘sccoant be concluied that the ‘ Principe" was merely a cheap 
‘Did for office. On the contrary, it contained the most mature, 
and the most splendid of Machiavelli's thoughts, accumulated 
through his long years of public servico; and, strange as it, 
may seem, it embodied the dream of a philosophical patriot 
for tho restitation of liberty to Italy. Florence, indood, was 
Jost. ‘These Signori Medici * were in power. But could not 
‘ven they bo employed to purge tho sacred soil of Italy from 
the Barbanans? 

If we can protend to sound the depths of Machiavelli's. 
Sniind at this distance of time, we may conjecture that he had / 
er ae te nee cept See lalopendenes,/ 

"Hho only chance Italy had of holding her own against the’ 
Szreat powers of Europe was by union under a prince. At the 
‘same time the Utopia of this union, with which he closes the 
™ Principe,” could only be realised by suck a combination as 
erould either neatmilise the power of the Church, or else gain 
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period of the dedication of the ‘Principa" to Lorenzo de* Melle, 
Leo X. was striving to found a principality in the Stater of the 
Church. In 1616 he created his nephew Duke of Urlion 
and it was thought that this was but a prelude to still funher 
greatness, Floronco in combination with ome might d 
mach for Italy, Loo meanwhile was atill young, and bis ya 
ticipation in the most ambitious schemes was to be expedtel 
Thus the moment was propitious for suggesting to Lorem 
that he should put himself at the head of an Ttalian kingdecs, 
which, by its anion beneath the strong will af « single peioes 
might suffice to cops with nations more potest in neumibes 
and in arms. The ‘Principe’ was therefore dedicated in gvol 
faith to the Medici, and the note on which it closes was net 
false. Machiavelli hoped that what Cesare Borgia bad tet 
just failed in accomplishing, Lorenzo do’ Medici, with ib 
aasistance of a younger Popo than Alexander, a firmer bas? 
to his princodlom in Florence, and a grasp upon the States 
the Church mado sure by the policy of Julius TI., might effect 
Whether so good a judge of character as Machiavelli expect 
really much from Lorenzo may be doubted. 

‘These circumstances make the morality of the book 
more remarkable, To teach political science denuded of a= 
monplace hypocrisies was a worthy object. Bat while 
to lay baro tho springs of action, and to sepsrate state 
from morals, Machiavelli found himself impelled to recog" 
a systom of inverted ethics. ‘Tho abrupt division of the 
realms, ethical and political, which he attempted, wae nal" 

‘We are, howover, bound to remember that Leo was emly 
Pope in March 16 nd that the Prixcipe wes nearly Gnisbed Se 
following Docerabs Machiavelli canset therefore be credited 
knowing 43 well as we do now to what length the embaicn ot Mt 
Medici was about to run when ho composed bis work. He wrote ines 
Lope that it sight induce them to employ him, 

* The tmo long lettors to Fr. Vettort (Ang. 26, 1813) and te Prev 
Sederini (no date) ahould be etdied side by side with the Princiges St 
the Lght they throw on Machiavelli's opinions there expressed. 


M 
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ona; and he ended by substituting inhumanity for human 
ture. Unable to escape the logic which links morality of 
ne sort with conduct, ho gave his adhesion to tho false codo 
contemporary practico. Ho believed that the right way to 
ain a reetlt so splendid as the liberation of Tialy was. 
proceed hy force, craft, bad faith, and all tho petty arts of 
political adventurer, The public ethics of his day had sunk 
this Jow level. Succoss by means of plain dealing was 
possibile. The game of statecraft could only be carried 0! 
guile and violence, Even the clear genius of Machiavelli 
d been obscured by the muddy modiam of intrigue in whieh 
honed been working all his life. Even his keon insight was 
ealed by the false splendour of the adventurer Cesare Borgia, 
To havo formulated the ethics of the ‘Principe’ is not dia 
leal There is no inventive superiluity of naughtiness in 
Otrenticn. It is simply a handbook of princecraft, as that 
{was commonly reosived in Italy, where the principles of 
(Mie morality had been translated into torms of material 
Bmndisement, glory, gnin, and greatness, No one thought 
‘Judging men by their motives but by thoir practic; they 
(mm not reganied as moral but s# political beings, responsible, 
tt is to my, to no law but the obligation of success. Crimes 
fieh we regard as horrible wore then commended ag mag- 
nimous, if it could bo shown that they wore prompted by a 
tm will and had for their object « doliberate end. Machia- 
{Hi and Paolo Giovio, for example, both praise the masmcro at 
Gigagtia asa masterstroke of art, without ottering a word in 
Qdenmation of its perfidy. Machiavelli snocrs at Gianpaolo 
because be had not the courage to strangle his geass 
TL. and to crown his other crimos with this signal act of 
sgnanimity, What virtuo bad come to mean in the Italian 
faguage wo have seen already. The one quality which every 
je despised was simplicity, however this might bo combined 
(Wh lofty genius and noble aims. It was beenuse Soderini 


Mi 
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was simple and had good heart that Machiavelli wrote the 
famous epigram— 

‘La notte che mori Pier Soderini, 

L’ alma n' and) dell’ inferno alla booea 5 

E Pluto le grid: Anima selocea, 

‘Che inferno? va nel Limbo do’ barnbink 

‘The night that Peter Sodorini died, 

His soul few down unto the mouth of hell: 

‘What? Hall for you? You silly epirit !* eried 

‘The Send : ‘your place is whore the babies dwell.” 
As of old in Coreyra, so now in Italy, ‘ guilelessness, whieh 
is the principal ingredient of genuine nobleness, was laaghed 
down, and disnppoared."* What mon feared was not the 
moral verdict of society, pronouncing them degraded by vicious 
or violent acts, but the intellectual estimate of ineapacity and 
the stigma of dulness, They were afraid of being reckoned 
among feebler personalities ; and to escape from this contempt, 
by the commission even of atrocities, bad come to be accounted 
manly, The truth, missed almost universally, was that the 
supreme wisdom, the paramoant virility, is law-abiding 
honesty, the doing of right because right is right, in scorn of 
consequence. Nothing appears more clearly in the memoirs 
of Cellini than thie point, while the Italian novels are full of 
matter bearing on the same topic. It is therefore ridiculous 
to asgume that an Italian judged of men or conduct in any 
sense according to our standards. Pinturiochio and 
thought it no shame to work for princes like the Baglioni and 
for Popes like Alesander VI. Lionardo da Vinci placed his 
talents as an engineer at the service of Cesare Borgia, ani | 
employed his genius as a musician and a painter for the = 
amusement of the Milanese Court, which must have been.) 
scoording to Corio's account, flagrantly and sbamelesslyees 

‘Thae. iii. 83, ‘The whole of the passage about Comyra in thee 


third book of Thueydides (ohs. 82 and 83) applies Wterally to the mesa 
wondition of Italy at this period. 


THEORIES ON THE ‘FRINCIPE ur 


torrupt. Leo Battista Afberti, one of the most charming 
and the most gentle spirits of tho carlior Renaissance, in like 
manner lent his arebitectaral ability to the vanity of the in- 
iquitous Sigismondo Malatesta. No: the ‘ Principe’ was not 
inconsistent with the general tone of Italian morality ; and 
‘Machiavelli cannot be fairly taxed with tho discovery of » 
mew infernal method. The conception of politics as a bare 
art of means to ends had grown up in his mind by the study 
‘©f Italian history and social customs. His idealisation of 
‘Cesare Bongia and his romance of * Castruccio' wore tho first 
products of tho theory bo had formed by observation of tho 
Swworld he lived in. The *Prineipo’ rovoaled it fully orgunisad. 
Wut to have prosented such an eamy in good faith to the 
‘BWyecpots of his native city, at that particular moment in his 
‘=>en career, and ender the pressure of trivial distress, ia a real 
Wakot upon hin memory. 
We learn from Varchi that Machiavelli was execrated in 
BW lormee for hin ‘ Principe,’ the poor thinking it would teach 
She Medici to take sway their honour, the rich regarding it 
‘es an attack upon their wealth, ond both disoorning in it 
‘== deaih-blow to froodom.' Machiavelli can scarcely havo 
Saloulated upon this evil opinion, which followed him to the 
‘Eerave: for though he showed somo hositation in his Itter to 
Werttori about the propriety of presenting the earay to the 
Medici, this was only grounded on tho foar lost a rival should 
evi the erelii of his labours. Aysin, he uttered no syllable 
smboat its being intended for a trap to catch tho Modici, and 
‘Sommit them to unpardonable crimes. We may therefore 
ssouelude that this explanation of the porposo of the ' Principe * 
Gwhich, strange to my, has approved iteel! to oven recent 
‘eritics) was promulgated either by himself or by his friends, 
‘a4 an afteriboaght, when he saw that the work had missod 
‘its mark, and at the time whon bo was trying to suppress the 
* Storia Picr. Ub, Iv. oxy. 16, 
© ‘6 
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Toman historian serve as texts. Having sot forth in the 
* Principe’ the method of gaining or maintaining sovereign 
ower, bo shows in the ‘Discors'' what institutions are 
‘=eceesary to preserve the body politic in a condition of rigorous 
wmectivity, We may thereforo regard the * Discorsi' as in some 
‘Sense « continuation of the ‘Principe.’ But the wisdom of the 
‘seientific politician is no longer placed ot the disposal of « 
Sovereign. Ho addresses himsolf to all the members of a State 
‘who are concerned in its prosperity. Machinvolli's enemies 
Tbave therefore been able to inzinuate that, after teaching 
‘Byranny in one pamphlet, he expounded the principles of 
‘opposition tos tyrant in the other, shifting his sails as the 
swind wered* The truth here also lies in the eritical and 
welentific quality of Machiavelli's method. He was content to 
Jocture either to prinees or to burghers upon politics, as an 
art which he bod takon great pains to study, whilo his 
‘tnferest in the demonstration of principles rendered him in 
‘measure indifferent to thoir spptication." In fact, to use the 
pithy words of Macaalay, ‘the "Prince" traces the progress of 
snambitiousman,the“ Discourses" the progreseof anambitioes 
people. Tho smo principles on which, in the former work, 
the elevation of an individual is explained, are applied in the 
Istier to the longer duration and more complex interest of a 

. 

‘The Seven Books on the Art of War may be referred with 
certainty to the same period of Machiavelli's life, They were 
probably composed in 1520, If wo may venture to connect 
‘the works of the historian’s leisure, according to the plan 
‘above suggorted, this treatise forms a supplement to the 
*Prineipe’ and the ‘Discorsi.' Both in his analysis of the 

+ See Pitti, * Apsiogia de’ apparel.’ Arch. Stor. vol. iv. pt Il p 26. 

‘WThee dedication of the Dscorsi contains a phrase which reealle 
Machiavelli's words about the Principe: ‘Porche in qaello io he express 


ei Fe armed iba spate yr una lungs peatioa e ecstinas 
Hesione delle cove de! Gunde, 


— 
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saocossful tyrant and in his description of the 
commonwealth he had insisted on the prime 
warfare, conducted by the people and their rulers ii 
The military organization of a great kingdom is 
veloped in a separate essay, and Machinvolli’s favourite 
echome for nationalising the militia of Italy is syetematically 
expounded. Giovio’s flippant objection, that the philosopher 
could not in practice mancuvre a single company, is mo real 
criticism on the merit of his theory. 

By this time the Medici had determined to take Macht 
avelli into favour ; and since he had expressed » wish to be 
set at least to rolling stones, they found for him a» trivial 
piece of work. The Franciscans at Carpi had to be requested. 
to organise a separate Province of their Order in the Florem- 
tine dominion ; and the conduct of thio weighty matter wat 
entrusted to the former secretary at the Courts of Maximiliam® 
and Louis. Several other missions during the last years a 
his life devolved upon Machiavelli; but none of tham weet 
of much importance: nor, when the popular government nes 
instituted in 1627, had he so far regained the confidence 
the Florentines as to resume his old office of war secrete soar}: 
This post, considering his recent alliance with the Medice==02 
party, he could hardly have expected to receive; and theme=r- 
fore it is improbable that the nows of Ginnnoiti's election 4 
all contributed to canse his death.' Disappointment he ma=aay 
indeed have felt: for his moral foreo bad beon squande=saml 
during fifteen years in the attempt to gain the fayous=c 
princes who were now once more regarded as the enga=omiet 
of their country. When tha republic was at last restored be 
found himself in neither camp. The overtures which le 2s 
made to the Medici had been but coldly received; yet tele? 
wore sufficiently notorious to bring upon him the suspiessit 
of the patriots. He had not sincerely acted up 10 the pree=ep? 

# See Varchi, lee. cit. 
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‘of Polonias: ‘This above all,—to thine own self be true,” 
‘His intellectual ability, untempered by sufficient political 
‘consistency or moral clevation, had placed him among tha 
‘uteasts -— 
che non furon ribolti, 
Né fur fedell a Dio, ma per wd foro, 


‘The great achievernent of these years was the composition 
of the *Intorie Fiorentino.” The commission for this work ha 
received from Giulio de’ Medici through the Officiall dello 
Stadio in 1620, with an annual allowance of 100 florins. In 
1527, the year of his death, he dedicated the finished History 
to Popo Clement VIL This masterpicco of literary art, 
though it may be open to the charges of inaccuracy and 
superficiality,’ marks an epoch in the development of modern 
historiography. It mast be romombered that it preceded the 
great work of Guieciartini by some years, and that before 
‘the date of its appearance the annalists of Ituly had beon 
eontent with records of events, personal impressions, and 
‘critiques of particular periods. Machiavelli was the first to 
contemplate the life of a nation in its continuity, to trace the 
operation of political forces through successive generations, 
contrast the action of individuals with the evolution of 
canses over which they bad but little control, and to bring 
the salient featurca of the national biography into relief by 
the supprossion of comparatively unimportant details. By 
thus applying the philosophical method to history, Machiavelli 
enriched the science of humanity with a now department. 
‘There is something in his view of national existence beyond 
‘Sho reach of over tho profoundest of the classical historians, 
‘Bilis style is adequate to the matter of his work. Never were 
‘Slear and definite thoughts expressed with greater precision 
‘Ean langusge of more masculine vigour. Wo are irresistibly 

© Bee the ctiticiems of Ammirsto and Romagnosl, quoted by Canti, 
Zatieratura Italiano, p 187. 
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compelled, while characterising this style, to think of the 
spare sinews of a trained gladiator, Though Machiavelli 
‘was a poet, he indulges in no ornaments of rhetoric,! His 
images, rare and carefully chosen, seem necessary to the 
thoughts thoy illustrate. Though a philosopher, bo never 
wanders into specalation. Facts and experience are 20 
thoroughly compacted with reflection in his mind, that his 
widest generalisations have the substance of realities, The 
clement of unreslity, if such there be, is due to a misean- 
ception of human nature, Machiavelli seems to have only 
studied men in masses, or as political instruments, never ss 
feeling and thinking personalities. 
Machiavelli, according to the letter addressed by bis son. 
Pietro to Francesco Nelli, died of » dose of medicine takers 
at the wrong time, He was attended on bis deathbod by 
friar, who received bis confession. His private morality was? 
but indifferent. His contempt for weakness and simplicae tf 
was undisguised, His knowledge of the world and men heal 
turned to cynicism. The frigid philosophy exprossod in Mami 
political Essays, and the sarcastic speeches in which he gammmi® 
a vent to his soured humours, made him unpopular, Tt -= 
supposed that he had died with blasphemy upon his i ape 
after turning all the sanctities of human nature into ridiec=mmle: 
Through these myths, as through a mist, we may discem SE 
bitterness of that great disenchanted, disappointed scm==) 
The desert in which spirits of tho stamp of Machiny==-<li 
wander is too arid and too aerial for the gross 
bugbears of the vulgar conscience to inhabit, Moreover, = 
Varcbi says, ‘In his conversation Machiavelli wne 
serviceable to his friends, a friend of virtuous men, and, <= * 
word, worthy of having received from nature either == 
genius or a better mind.” 


*T shall have to speak elsewhere of Machiavelli's ccmsatien, os 
fional poems, novel of Belphegor, &e. 





CHAPTER VI 
‘THR PRIXCE’ OF MACHIAVERET 


‘The Sincerity of Machiavelli in this Retsy — Meohinvellism — His 
deliberate Fermulnticn of « cynical Political T! 
Prin 


Sovereignty by Crimes —Oliverottoda Yermo—The Uses of Cruelty — 
Menser Ratniro d' Orco—The pessimistio Morality of Machinwwili— 
On the Faith of Prinees—Aloxander VL—The Policy of seeming 
Virtuous and Hooest—Absence of Chivalrous Feeling in Italy—The 
Military Syetes of a powerful Prince—Criticism of Meroensries 
anid Aurikarion—Nocesity of National Mititia—The Art of War— 
Patriotic Coneiusion of the Treatiso—Machiaveili and Savonarela. 


what has been already said about the circumstances 
‘which Machiavelli composed the ‘Principe,’ we are 
astified in regarding it a4 & sincere expression of his political 
‘Tho intelloet of ite author was eminently ana- 
and positive; he knew well how to confine himself 
the strictest limits of the subject he had chosen. In 
* Principe” it was not hin purpose to write a treatise of 
f, bat to set forth with scientific aceuraey the arts 
{he considered neceamry to the succes of nn absolute 
We may therefore accept this essay as the most prov 












exisied befor: Machiavelli has now become 
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truism. Gian Galeazzo Viseonti, Louis XI. af Prance, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the Papal Curia, and the Venstian 
Council had systematically pursued the policy laid down in 
the chapters of the ‘Prince,’ But it is no less true that 
Machiavelli wae the first in modern times to formulate 
thoory of government in which the intoresta of the raler ar 
alone regarded, which azsumos a separation between state 
craft and morality, which recognises force and fraud among 
the legitimate moans of attaining high politieal ends, which 
makes success alone the test of conduct, and which prosep- 
poses the corruption, venality, and baseness of mankind at 
large. Tt was this which aroused the animosity of Europe 
against Machiavelli, as soon as the ' Prince” attained wide 
circulation, Nations accustomed to the Monarchionl rather 
than the Dospotic form of government resented the systemsse 
exposition of an art of tyranny which had long been practistd 
among the Italians. The people of tho North, whose meal 
fibre was still vigorous, and who retained their respect 
established religion, could not tolornte tho eynicism wit 
which Machiavelli analysed his subject from the mexely 
intellectual point af view. THis name became « bywosl 
‘Am I Machiavel?’ says the Host in the ‘Merry Wivess 
Windsor.’ Marlowe makes the ghost of the great Florertis® 
speak prologue to the ‘Jewof Malta’ thus— 

T count religion but # childish toy, 

And hold thero is no sin but ignaranes, 
When the Counter-Reformation had begun in Italy, =e 
desperate efforts were being mado to check the speculat=7? 
freedom of the Renaissance, the ‘Principe’ was eondexo=— 
by the Inquisition, Meanwhile it was whispered that i=! 
Spanish princes, and the sons of Catherine de” Medici op 
the throne of France, conned its pages just as = mapual 2f 
toxicelogy might be studied by a Marquise de Brinvilie=—= 
Machiavelli became the scapegoat of great political erine=*F 





ANALYSIS OF THE ‘PRINCE’ 2 
‘and during the religious wars of the sixteenth century 
there were not wanting fanatics who ascribed such acts of 
atrocity as the Massacre of 8. Bartholomew to his venomous 


influence. Yet this book was really nothing more or less _ 


than a critical compendium of facts respecting Italy, abighly | 


condensed abstract of political experience. In it as in o 
‘tmirror we may study the lineamonts of tho Italian Despot who 
by adventure or by heritage succeeded to the conduct of a 
kingdom. At the samo time tho political principles horo 
established are thoes which guided the deliberations of the 
Venotian Council and the Papal Court, no Jess than the 
actions of a Sforza or » Borgia upon the path to power. It 
fs therefore a document of the very highest value for the 
Mustration of the Italian conscience in relation to political 
tuorality, 

‘The * Principe ' opens with the statement that all forms of 
®ovrernment may be clamified es republics or as principalities. 
{Of tho latter some are hereditary, others acquired. Of tho 
‘Pezincipalitics acquired in the lifetime of the ruler some are 
Webolly now, like Milan under Francesco Sforza; others aro 
‘scalded to hereditary kingdoms, like Naples to Spain. Again, 
‘Suck acquired states have been previously aceustomed cithor 
‘So the rule of «single man or to self-government, Finally 
Shey are won either with the conqueror’s own or with 
Borrowed either by fortune or by ability! Thus nine 
‘<onditions unlur which principalities may be considered are 
s=stoblished at the ourset. 

‘The short chapter devoted by Machiavelli to hereditary 
‘Berincipalitios may bo passod over ao comparatively unim- 
GBortant. [1 is characteristic of Italian polities that the only 
‘Sastance be addocos of this form of government in Italy ie 

ore tite a tat anal sl oonies ee 

ereetecs Ses 2 bad revival s mec debzition, oF 10 
Tt bs very tar, a0 will be gathered trom the sequel of 
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tho Duchy of Ferrara. States and cities were so frequently 
shifting owners in the sixteenth century that tho scientific 
politician was justified in confining his attention to the method 
of establishing and preserving principalities sequired by Saree. 
When he passes to the consideration of this class, Machiavelli 
enters upon the real subject of his essay. ‘The first instance 
he discusses is that of a prince who has conquered a dominios 
which he wishes to unite ss firmly as possible to his bere 
ditary states. Tho now territory may either belong to the 
same nationality and language as the old possession, or may 
not, In the former case it will be enough to extingwiah the 
whole line of the ancient rulers, and to take care that neithe 
tha laws nor the imposts of the province be materially alters 

It will then in course of time become by mataral ecalliee 
part of the old kingdom. But if the acquired dominion be 
separate in language, customs, and traditions from the ob 
then arises real diMieulty for the conqueror, In onle @ 
consolidate his empire and to accustom his new subjects ® 
his rule, Machiavelli recommends that he should either #2” 
up his residence in the subjugated province, or else plat 
colonies throughout it, but that he should by no means = 
merely to garrisons. ‘ Colonies,” be remarks, ‘are not cowl 
to the prince, are more faithful, and cause leas offenca tor 
subject states; those whom they may ase ee 
seattered, are prevented from doing mischief. 

be observed that men onght elther to be ee 
out, seeing that small injuries may be avenged, wherexs gaxr™* 
ones destroy the possibility of retaliation; and so the daxaait® 
that has to be inflicted ought to be suck that it need ixs7@™ 
no fear of vengeance.’ I quote this passage as a 

of Machiavelli's direct and scicntifie handling of the oat 
inhaman necessities of statecraft, a3 conceived by 


ir to call attention to the strong expressions uso | 
1¢ Discorsi, lib. i. cap. 18 and cap. 26, on 
and inkumanities to which the aspirant after tyranny 14 
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‘He uses no hypocritical palliation to disguise the egotism of 
the conqueror. He does not even pretend to take inte con- 
sideration any interests but those of the ambitious prince, 
‘He treats humanity as though it were the marble out of 
‘whieh the political artist should hew the form that pleased 
his fancy best. Ho calcalates tho oxact amount of oppression 
‘whieh will render a nation incapable of resistance, and relieve 
the conqueror of trouble in his work of building up » puissant 
Kingtlom for his own aggrandisement. 

What Machiavelli mys about mixed principalities ix 
pointed by a searching critique of the Italian policy of 
Louis XIL The French king bad well-known claims upon 
the Duchy of Milan, which the Venetians urged him to make 
good. They proposed to unite forces and to divide the con- 
quered province of Lombardy. Machiavelli does not blame 
Louis for nceepting this offer and acting in eoncert with the 
Repablic. His mistakes began tho momont after ho had 
frined possession of Milan, Genoa, and the majority of the 
North Italian cities, It was then his true policy to balance 
Venico ngainst Romo, to assame the protectorate of the minor 
Mates, and to keop all dangerous rivals out of Italy, Instead 
of seting thes, he put Romagna into the hunds of the Pope 
‘And divided Naples with the King of Spain, ‘Louis indeod,' 
Concludes Machiavelli, ‘was guilty of five capital errors: he 
Gostroyed the hopes of bis numerous and weak allios; bo 
Exereamd the power, already too great, of the Papacy; he 
Eetroduced « forvign potentate; he neglected to reside in 
Msly; he founded no colonies for tho maintenance of his 
‘athority. If Iam told that Louis acted thus improdently 
‘Soward Aloxandor and Ferdinand in order to avold a war, I 
‘exnswer that in each caso tho mistake was ns bad as any war 
sould bo in fis rosulis. If Tam reminded of his promis ta 
‘She Pope, I reply that princes ought to know how and when 
‘Ro brenk their faith, as I intend to prove. When I was at 








Nantes, the Cardinal of Rouon told me that the Italians did 
not know how to conduct a war: E retorted that the French 
did not understand statecraft, or they would not bave allowed 
the Charch to gain so much power in Italy. Experience 
showed that I was right; for the French wrought thelr own 
ruin by aggrandising the Papacy and introducing Spaim into 
the realm of Naples.” 

‘This criticism contains the very essence of political 
sogacity. It lays bare the secret of the failure of the French 
under Charles, under Louis, and under Francis, to establish 
themselves in Italy. Expeditions of parade, however brilliss 
tomporary conquests, cross allinnees, and bloody victories 40 
not consolidate a kingdom, They upset states and came 
misery to nations ; but their effects pass and leave the so-callel 
conquerors worse off than they were before. Tt was tbe 
doom at Italy to be ravaged by these inconsequent marasieth 
who never attempted by internal organisation to foend ® 
substantial empire, until the mortmain of the Spanish cl® 
was laid upon the peninsula, and Austria gained by mazriag® 
what France had failed to win by force of arms. 

‘The fourth chapter of the * Principe" is devoted to a paral’ 
between Monarchies and Despotiams which is chielly i 
ing as showing that Machiavelli appreciated the stabaiteg & 
kingdoms based upon feudal foundations. France ia ckes®” 
as the best example of the one and Turkey of the == 
“Tho whole empire of the Turk is governed by ona Lords 
others are his servants; he divides his kingdom into: 
to which he appoints different administrators, (whiten 
changes about at pleasure. But the King of France ix pies! 
in the centre of a time-honoured company of lords, ack=®?™ 
ledgod as such by thoir subjects and loved by them; ©>7 
have their own prorogatives, nor can the king deprive @2A! 
of thoso without poril.’ Heneo it follows that the 
Las once dispossessed a Despot finds ready to hig 
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machinery of government and a band of sabsorvient ministers; 
‘while he who may dethrone # monarch bas immediately to, 
cope with a multitude of independent rulers, too numerous to, 
extinguish and too proud to eonciliate, 

Machiavelli now proceeds to discuss tho bast method of 
subjugating freo cities which have been acquired by a prines. 
There are three ways of doing it, he mys. ‘Tho first is to 
destroy them uiterly ; the second, to rule them in your own 
person; the third, to leave them their constitution under the 
sondact of an oligarchy chosen by yourself, and to be content 
with tribute, But, to speak the trath, the only safe way is 
toruin them.’ This sounds vory much like the advice which 
‘en old spider might give to a young ono: When you have 
‘ought « big fly, suck him at onee ; euck out at any rate so 
such of his blood as may make him powerloss to break your 
‘web, and frod on him nftorwards at leisure. Then he gors 
en to give his reasons ‘He who becomes the master of a 
‘Giy used to liberty, and does not destroy it, should be propared 
tobe undone by it himself, because that name of Liberty, 
those ancient umges of Freedom, which no length of years 
And no benofits can extinguish in the nation’s mind, which 
@annot be uprooted by any forethought or by any pains, 
Manos the citizens thomectves bo broken or disporsed, will 
‘Milways be « rallying-point for rovolution when an opportunity 
‘cours.’ This terrific moral—through which, lot it be said in 
Fustice to Machiavelli, the onthusiasm of patriot transpires— 
‘Ex pointed by the example of Pisa. Pisa, held for a century 
Beenenth the beel of Florence—her ports shat ap, her fields 
sabandoned to marsh fover, her civic life extinguished, ber aris 
mand sciences crushed out—had yet not been utterly rained in 
‘bo true senso of dopopulation or dismemberment. Therefore 
when Charles VILL in 1494 cntered Pisa, and Orlandi, tho 
sSrator, caught him by the royal mantle, and berooght him to 
‘Restore her liberty, that word, the only word the crowd could 
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eatch in his potition, inflamed « nation : the lions and lilies of 
Florence were erased from the public buildings ; the Marzoces 
wag dashed from its columm on tho quay into the Arno; and 
in a moment tho dead republic awokt to life. Therefore, 
argues Machiavelli, 30 tenacious is the vitality of a free state 
that a prudent conqueror will extingnish it entirely or will 
rule it in parson with a rod of iron. ‘This, be it rememberd, 
is the advice of Machinvelli, the Florentine patriot, to Lorense 
de’ Medici, the Florentine tyrant, who has recently resumed 
his seat upon the neck of that irrepressible republic. 

Hitherto we have been considering how the state soguind 
by o conqueror should be incorporated with his previost 
dominions, ‘Tho next section of Machiavelli's discourse i by 
far tho most interesting. It troats of principalities exeated by 
the arms, personal qualities, and good fortune of adventure 
Italy alone in the sixteonth century furnished oxamples 
these tyrannies: consequently that portion of the * Principe” 
which is concerned with them has a special interest 
students of the Renaissance, Machiavelli begins with 
founders of kingdoms who have owed but little to fortune = 
havo depended on their own forces. The list he furniss®® 
when tested by modern notions of history, is to say the Ze 
a curious one, It contains Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, at 
Thesous. Having mentioned Moses first, Machiavelli 2 
coeds to explain that, though we havo to regard him eae tt 
mere instrament of God's purpose, yet the principles 
which the other founders acted were * not different from te? 
which Moses derived from so supreme a teacher.’ What eae 
‘men severally owed to fortune was but the occasion fom th? 
display of the greatness that was in them. Moses found 8 
people of Israel enslaved in Egypt, Romulus was an <= 
from Alba, Qyras had to deal with the Persian people ied 
of the empire of effeminate Medos. Theseus undertoo™ 
‘unite the scattered elements of the Athenian nation, but 
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eoch of these founders had an opening provided for him, by 
taking use of which he was able to bring his illustrious 
qualities into play. The achievement in each case was 
afterwards duo solely to his own ability, and the conqnost 
which he made with difficulty was preserved with case. This 
‘exordium is not without practical importance, a will be seen 
‘when we reach the application of the whole argument to the 
house of Medici at the conclusion of the treatise. Tho initial 
obstacles which an innovator has to overcome, meanwhile, are 
‘enormous. ‘He has for passionate foes all such as flourish 
under the oli order, for friends those who might flourish under 
‘the now; bus these are lukewarm, partly from fear of their 
Spponents, on whose siile are established law and right, partly 
from the incredality which provents men from putting faith 
im what is novel and untried.’ It therefore becomes a matter 
‘of necessity that the innovator should be backed up with force, 
that be should be in » position to command and not obliged 
te mie for nid, This is tho roason why all tho prophets who 
heave used arms to enforce their revelations havo succoodod, 
and why these who have only trusted to their personal 
mcendency have failed. Moses, of course, is an illustrious 
example of the waccessfal prophet. Savonarola is adduced as 
® notable instance of a reformer * who was rained in his work 
‘of innovation #8 soon as the multitude lost their faith in him, 
nee he bad no means of kecping those who had believed 
fizus, or of compelling faith from disbelievers." In this critique 
remains true to his positive and scientific philo- 
Sophy of human nature. He will not allow that there aro 
‘Other permanent agencies in tho world than the caleulating 
‘bility of resolute men and the might dorived from physical 
forces. 
“Among the eminent examplos of Italinn founders who ros 
&5 princely power by their own ability or by availing themsulves 
‘af the advantages which fortune put within thar resco, 
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Machiavelli selects Francesco Sforza and Cesare Borgia, The 
former is a notable instance of success achiewed by pere 
virti; ‘ Francesco, by using the right means, and by bis own 
singular ability, raised himself from the rank of a private man 
to the Duchy of Milan, and maintainod with ease the mastery 
he bad acquired with infinite pains.’ Cosare, om the otber 
hand, illustrates both the strength and the weakness of 
fortuna : “he sequired bis dominion by the asd derived from 
his father's position, and when he lost that he alao Jost his 
power, notwithstanding that he used every endeavour and did 
all that a pradent and able man ought to de in order to plant 
himself firmly in those states which the arms and fortam: ef 
others had placed at his disposal.’ Itis not necessary tod 
upon the career of Francesco Sforza. Not be but Cem 
Borgia is Machiavelli's hero in this treatise, theoxample feet 
which be deduces lessons both of imitation and svoidase: 
for the benefit of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Lorenzo, it mut 
remembered, like Cesare, would have the fortunes of the 
Church to start with in that carer of ambition to wich 
Machiavelli incites him. Unlike Francesco Sforza, he wat? 
mere soldier of adventure, but a prince, barn in the papi 
and bound to make use of those undefined advantages wii 
he derived from his position in Florence and from the co 
tenance of bis uncle, the Pope. Tho Duke Valentino, therefom 
who is at one and the same time Machiavelli's ital 
prudonce and courage in the conduct of agairs, and also bis 
chiof instance of the instability of fortune, supplies #2* 
philosopher with all be needed for the guidanes of hie prinoel 
pupil, With the Duke Valentino Machiavelli had esnvers®l 












imagination had been dazzled by the brilliant | 
abilities of this consummate rogue. Despatched in 1608 PF 
the Florentine Republic to watch the operations of Cess® ** 
Imola, with secret instructions to offer the Duke: 


CESARE BOROIA bisa 


‘in tho hope of eliciting information that could be relied upon, 
‘Machiavelli had enjoyed the rare pleasuro of a gamo at 
Political éearté with the subtlost and most unscrupulous diplo- 
matist of bis age. He had witnessed his terrible yet beneficial 
administration of Romagna. He had been present at bis 
mourder of the chiefs of the Orsini faction at Sinigaglia. 
‘Cesare had confided to him, or had pretended to confide, his 
seboines of personal ambition, as well as the motives and the 
measures of hin nocret poliey. On tho day of the election of 
Pope Julius IT. he bad laid bare the whole of his past history 
before the Florentine sceretary, and had pointed out the single 
‘weaknoss of which he felt himself to have boon guilty. In 
these trials of skill and this exchange of confidence it is im- 
pomible to my which af tho two gamesters may have been the 
more deceived. But Machiavelli felt that the Borgin supplied 
‘him with a perfect specimen for the study of the arts of state- 
‘eraft : and so deep was the impression produced upon his mind, 
‘that even afior the utter failure of Cosare’s designs he made 
thim the hero of the political romance before us. His artistic 
‘perception of the perfoct and tho beautiful, both in unserupu- 
‘lous condect and in frigid calculation of conilieting intarosts, 
‘was satisfied by thesicady selfishness, the persistent perfidy, 
the profound mistrust of mon, the self-command in the exeou- 
tion of perilous designs, the moderate and deliberate employ- 
ment of cruelty for definite ends, which be observed in the 
‘young Duke, and which he has idealised in his own ‘ Principe.’ 
‘That maturo, as of a salamandor edapied to its element of fire, 
‘we of ‘a resolute ange! that delights in fame,’ to which nothing 
was mered, whicb nothing could daant, which never fora 
moment merificed reason to passion, which was incapable of 
‘weakness or fatigue, had fascinated Muchiavelli's fancy. The 
‘moral qualities of the man, the base foundations upon which 
his power, tho unutterable scandals of his private 

hatred of all Christendom were as nothing in the 
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balance. Such considerations had, accanting to the conditions 
of his subject, to be eliminated before he weighed the 
intellectual qualities of the adventarer, *If all the achieve 
ments of the Duke are considered "—it is Machiavelli speaking 
—it will be found that he built ap a great substructure for 
his fatare power ; nor do I know what precepts I could furnish 
to a prince in his commoncement better than euch as are to 
be derived from his example.’ It iz thus that Machiavelli, 
the citizen, addresses Lorenzo, the tyrant of Plorenes. Hé 
says to him: Go thou and do likewise. And what, then, ix 
this likewise? 

‘Cosare, being # Pope's son, had nothing to look to but the 
influence of his father. At first be designed to use this is 
fluence in the Church; but after murdering his elder brother, 
he threw aside the Cardinal's scarlet and proclaimed himself 
political aspirant. His father could not make bim lent 
of any state, unless it were s portion of the territory of the 
Church: and though, by creating, as he did, twelve Cardinals 
in one day, ho got the Sacred Colloge to sanction his investiture 
of tho Duchy of Romagna, yet both Venice and Milan were 
oppoeed to this schome. Again there was a difficulty to be 
encountered in the great baronial houses of Orsini and Colonna, 
who at that time headed all the mereenary troops of Ttaly, 
and who, as Roman nobles, had » natural hatred for the Pope. 
Th was necessary to uso their aid in the acquisition of Cesara's 
principality, Tk-was no less needful to humour their animosity. 
Under those circumstances Alexander thought it best to im- 
vite the French king into Italy, bargaining with Louis thatbe 
would dissolve his marriage in return for protection awarded 
to Cesare, The Colonna faction meanwhile was to bs ereshed. 
and the Orsini to be flattered. Cesare, by the help of bis 
French allies and the Orsini captains, took possession of Limola 
and Faenza, and thence proceeded to overrun Romagna. In 
this enterprise he succeoded to the full. Romagna had bees, 
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from the earliest period of Italian history, a nest af potty 
tyrants who governed badly and who kept no peace in their 
dominions. Therefore the towns wore but languid in their 
‘opposition to Cesare, and were soon more than contented with 
ms conqueror who introduced a good system for the edministra- 
Gon of justice. Bat now two difficulties arose. The sabju- 
gation of Romagna had beon affected by the help of the 
Brench and the Oreini. Cosare as yet had formed no militia 
of his own, and his allies ware becoming suspicious. Tho 
‘Ordni bed shown some slackness at Fuenza; and when 
Cesare proceeded to mako himself master of Urbino, and to 
place a foot in Taseany by the captare of Piombino—which 
‘tanquests be completed during 1500 and 1601—Loais began 
to be jealous of him. The problem for the Duke was how to 
|Gsumnberrass himself of the two forces by which he had ac- 
‘quired solid basis for his future principality, His first move 
to buy over the Cardinal d’Amboise, whose influence in 
French Coart was supromo, and thas to keep his credit 
awhile atloat with Louis. His second was to noutralioe 
power of the Orsini, partly by pitting them sgainst the 
and partly by supersoding them in their command 
ins. For the latter purpose he became his own Con- 
drawing to his siandant by the lore of splendid pay 
minor gentry of the Roman Campagna. ‘Tus he col- 
his own forces, and was able to dispense with the unsate 
lof mercenary troops At this point of his career the 
finding him established in Romagna, in Urbino, and 
of Tuscany, while their own strength was on the 
Gotermined if possible to check the career of this for- 
tyrant by asmseination. The conspiracy known na 
‘of La Magiono’ was tho consequence. In this con- 
the Cardinal Orsini, Psolo Orsini, bis brothor and 
the great house, toguthor with Viteliozeo Vitelti, lord 
di Castello, the Baglione of Peragia, the Bentivogtia 
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of Bologna, Antonio da Venssso from Siena, and Oliverotio 
da Fermo took each a part. ‘The result of their machinations 
against the commou foe was that Cesare for a moment lost 
Urbino, and was nearly unseated in Romagna. But the 
French helped him, and ho stood firm, Stillit was impossible 
to believe that Louis XIL would suffer him to advance mm: 
chocked in his career of eonquost; and.as long as he continued 
between the French and the Orsini his position was of neces- 
sity insecure. ‘The former had to be cast off; the Intter to be 
extirpated: and as yet he had not foree enough to play an ] 
open game. ‘He therefore,’ says Machiavelli, ‘turned to 
craft, and displayed such skill in dissimulation that the Orsiai 
through the mediation of Paolo became his fricnds again.’ 
‘The cruelty of Cosare Borgia waa only equalled by bis crafi; 
ond it was by « supreme exercise of his power of fascination 
that he lured the foes who had plotted against him at La 
Magione into his snare at Sinigaglia. Puolo Orsing, Francesee 
Orsini, duke of Gravina, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and Oliverotto da 
Fermo were all men of arms, accustomed to intrigue amd to 
bloodshed, and more than one of them were simined with 
crimes of the most atrocious treachery. Yet such were the 
arts of Cesare Borgia that in 1502 he managed to assemble 
them, apart from their troops, in the castle of Sinigaglia, 
where he had them strangled. Having now destroyed the 
chiefs of the opposition and enlisted their forces in bis own 
sorvico, Cosare, to use the phraso of Machiavelli, “had laid 
good foundations for hie future power.’ He commanded = 
sufficient torritory; he wielded the temporal and spiritual 
power of his father; he was feared by the princes and respected 
hy the people throughoat Italy; his cruelty and perfidy and 
subtlety and boldness caused him to be universally sdinired. 
But as yet he had only laid foundations, ‘The empire of Italy 
was «till to win; for he aspired to nothing else, and 

even probable that he entertained a notion of 
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Papacy. France was the chief obstacle to his ambition. The 
alarm of Louis had nt Inst been roused. But Louis’ own 
misiake in bringing the Spaniards into Naples afforded Cesare 
‘the means of shaking off the French control, He espoused 
the cause of Spain, and by intriguing now with the one 
power and now with the other made himself both formidable 
and desirable to each. His geographical position between 
‘Milan and Naples enforced thin policy. Another difticulty 
againat which ho bad to provide was in the future rathor than 
the present. Should his father die, and a now Popo adverse 
o his intarosts be elected, he might lose not only the support 
of the Holy See, bat also his fiefs of Romagna and Urbino. 
To moot this contingency he took four precautions, mentioned 
with grest admiration by Machiavelli. In the first place he 
systematically murdered the heirs of the raling faxnilies of all 
‘the cities he acquired—ns for example three Varani at Came 
Fino, two Manfredi ot Faenzs, the Orsini and Vitelli at 
‘Sinigaglia, and othors whom it would be tedious to mention. 
Bay this process he left no scion of tho ancient housos for 
‘Future Pope to restore. In the second place be attached to 
BAe person, by pensions, offices, and emoluments, all the 
BRoman gentry, so that he might beable to keep the new Pope 
“= prisoner and unarmed in Rome. Thirdly, he reduced the 
College of Cardinals, by bribery, terrorism, poisoning, and 
‘Wecked elections, io och a state that he could count on the 
sereation of s Pope, if not his nominee, at least not hostile to 
This interests. Fourthly, he lost no time, bat pushed his plans 
sof conquest on with the utmost speed, so as, if possible, to com- 
mand » large territory at the time of Alexander's death. 
‘Machiavelli, who records those four points with approbation, 
adds; *He, therefore, who finds |t needful in bis new autho- 
‘Hity to secure himself against foos, to soquire alties, to gain 
® point by fores or fraud, ke., &e., could not discover an 
“ensumple more vigorous and blooming than that of Cesare.” 

















to incur the odium which tho man’s cruelty brought on bis 
administration. Accordingly ho had him decapitated ono 
night and exposed to public view, together with the block 
aml bloody hatches, in the square at Cosone. Of the art with 
which Cesare first reduced Romagna to order by the cruelty 
of his agent, and then avoided the odium of this cruelty by 
using the wretched creature’ as an appalling example of his 
Justice and his power, Machiavelli wholly approves. His 
theory is that cruelty should be employed for certain definite 
Purposes, bat that the prince should endeavour to shun as far 
4 pomtible the hatred it inspires. In justice both to Machia- 
vvelli and to Cosaro, it should be said that the administration 
of Romagna was far bettor under the Borgia rulo than it had 
ever been before. The exhibition of savage violence of which 
Machiavelli approves was perhaps needed to cow so brutalized 
population. 

Th those chapters which Machiavelli has devoted to the 
exposition of the qualities that beflt a prince, it is clear that 
Conare Borgia was not enfrequently before his eyes.t ‘The 
‘worst thing that ean bo snid about Italy of the sixteenth century 
‘is that wock an analyst a2 Machiavelli should bave been able 
Jo Mealiso an adventurer whose ogotistic immorality was so 
undisgnised. ‘The ethics of this profound anatomist of buman 
motives were based upon a conviction tha: mon are altogether 
bad. When discussing ihe question whether it be better to be 
loved or fonred, Machiavelli decides that ‘it is far safer to be 
feared than loved, if you must choose; seeing that you may 
say of men generally that they aro ungratoful and changeable, 
ditsemblers, apt to shun danger, eager for gnin; as long as 
Jou servo thom, they offer you everything, down to their very 
children, if you havo no need; but when you want help, they 


Se a letter to Pr. Vettori (Jam. 81, 1514) he says: +1 doce 
‘Valentine, F opere del quale io Iunitere sempre quanée fossi prinelpe 
auave.’ 
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fail you. ‘Thorefore it is bost to put no fnith in their pre 
tended love.’ This is language which could only be used ina 
vountry where loyalty was unknown and where all political 
and social combinations were founded upon force or conve 
nienee. Princes must, however, be cautious not to injem 
their subjects in their bonour or their property—eapecially the 
latter, eince men ‘ forget the murder of their fathers quicker 
than tho loss of their money.’ Under another heading 
Machiavelli returns to the same topie, and Inys it down as a 
axiom that, since the large majority of men are bad, a prince 
maust learn in self-defence how to be bad, and must ase this 

ce when and where he decms appropriate, endeavouring, 
however, under all cireumstances to pass for good. 

He brings ihe sume desperate philosophy of life, the same 
bitter experience of mankind, to bear spon his discussion of 
the fuith of princes. The chapter which is entitled “Hor 
prinoes ought to keep their word’ is ono of tho most brilliantly 
composed and thoroughly Machiavellian of the whole treatisn 
Ho starts with the assertion that to fight tho battles of life in 
accordance with law is homan, to depend on force is brataly 
yet when the former method is insufficient, the latter mast be 
adopted. A prince should know how to combine the atures 
of the man and of the beast ; and this is the meaning of tt 
mythns of Cheiron, who was made the tutor of Achilles, He 
should atrive to acquire the qualities of the fox and of the 
lion, in order that he may both avoid maros and gual 
himself from wolves, A prudent prince cannot and mas | 
not keep faith when it is harmful to do so, or when the | 
casion under which he promised bas passed by. He 
always find colourable pretexts for breaking his word: 
he learns well how to feign, he will have but little 
in deceiving people. Among the innumerable in 
successful hypocrites Machiavelli can think of 
excellent than Alexander VI. ‘He never did 
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fut deceive men, nor over thought of anything but this, and 
always found apt matter for his practice. Never was there a 
man who had » greater force in swearing and tying himeaelf 
down to his engagements, or who observed them less. Never> 
‘theless his wiles wore always successful in the way be wished, 
‘becsuse bo well know that side of the world.’ It is curious 
that Machiavelli should havo forgotten that the wholo 
elaborate life's policy of Alexander and his sou was ruined 
precisely by their falling into ono of their own traps, and that 
the mistake or treason of a servant upect the calculations of 
the two most masterly deceivors of thoir nge.! Following 
out the same line of thought, which implies that in a bad 
‘world » prinee cannot afford to be good, Machiavelli asserts: 
*Th is not necessary that » prince should be merciful, loyal, 
hhomane, religious, just: nay, I will venture to say, that if 
The had all these qualities and always used them, they would 
harm him. But he must seer to hove thom, especially if he 
te new in his principality, where be will find it quite im- 
Possible to exercise these virtues, since in order to maintain 
bis power be will be often obliged to set contrary to humanity, 
charity, religion.’ Machiavelli dose not advise him to become 
bad for the rake of badness, but to know when to quit the 
path of virton for the presereution of hin kingdom. ‘Ho 
must take care to my nothing that is mot fell of these five 
qualities, and must always appear all mercy, all Joyalty, all 
‘humanity, al! justice, all religion, especially the last.’ On 
‘the ndyantage of n reputation for picty Machiavelli insists 
‘mov sirongly. Hoe points out how Ferdinand the Catholic 
wesed the pretext of rotigioas zeal in order to achiove the 
conqoest of Granada, to invade Africa, to expel the Moors, 
and how his perfidics in Italy, his porjuries to Franco, were 
‘colored with a sanctimonious decency. 


‘this be nn indirect argument against the legend of their 
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the conclusion, Meanwhile bo encourages him by the ex- 
sunple of Ferdinand the Catholic to gird his loins up for great 
wntorprisos. He bids him bo eireumspoct in his choice of 
merotaries, seeing that ‘the first opinion formed of » prince 
| and of his eapsnity is derived from the men whom he has 
gathored round him. He points ont how be should shun 
| flattery and seek respectful but sincere advice. Finally he 
rmninds him that prince is impotent unless he can cormmani 
chedience by bis arms. Fortreases are a doubtful source of 
firength ; against foreign foes they are worse than useless; 
aguinat eubjects they are worthless in comparison with the 
| goodwill of the pooplo: ' the bess fortress poesible is to esoape 
the hatred of your subjects." Everything thoroforo depends 
‘spon the woll-ordering of « national militia, The neglect of 
that rained the princes of Italy and enabled Charles VIII. to 
fonquer the fairest of European kingdoms with wooden spurs 
‘and a piece of chalk. 

In his discourse on armies Machiavelli lays it down that 
‘the troops with which a prince defends his state are either 
This ows, or mercenaries, or nuxiliaries, or mixed. ‘ Mer- 
‘©enary and auxiliary forces aro both ascloss and porilous, and 
The who founds the security of his dominion on the former 
Twill maver be ostablishod firmly: seeing that they are 
Gisunited, ambitious, and undisciplined, without loyalty, 
‘Sruculent to their friends, cowardly among fore; they have 
mmo fear of God, no faith with men; you are only safo with 
them before they aro attacked; in penco they plander you; 
mp war you aro the proy of your enemies. ‘The eanse of this 
Gs that they have no other love nor other ronson to keep the 
Held tnyood a little pay, which is far from sufficient to mako 
‘Ghem wish to dic for you. They are willing enough to be 
Jour soldiors #0 long as you are at peace. but when war comes 

‘The references in this paragraph are mato to chapters x2.-z11¥. 
‘end chapier xl, of the Principe. 
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their impulse is to fly or sneak away. Tt onght to ba easy te 
establish the truth of this assertion, since the ruin of Italy 

is due to nothing else except this, that we have now for many 
years depended upon mercenary arms." Here he touches the 

real weakness of the Italian States. Then be proceeds to 
explain further the rottenness of the Condottiers system. 
Captains of adventure aro either men of ability or not. If 

they are, you have to fear leet their ambition prompt therm to 

turn their arms against yourself or your allies. ‘This hap~ 
pened to Queen Josn of Naples, who was deserted by Sforza. 
Attendolo in her sorest need ; tothe Milaneso, whon Francesa: 
Sforza wade himself their Despot; to the Venetians, who 
were driven to decapitate Carmagnuola because they feared 

him. The only reason why the Florentines were mot enslaved —= 
by Sir John Hawkwood was that, thongh an able general, = 
ho achioved no great successes in tho field. In the some way “77 
they escaped by luck from Sforza, who turned his attention to =< 
Milan, and from Breceio, who formod designs against the == 
Church and Naples. If Paolo Vitelli had been yictorioss === 
against Pisa (1498), ho would have held them at discretion. ——4 
Tn each of these cases it was only the good fortune of the <== 
republic which saved it from a military despotism. Tf, on the =—" 
other hand, the mercenary captains are men of no capacity, 
you are defeated in the field. Proceeding to the historical 2+ 
development of this bad system, Machiavelli points out how, =? 
after the decline of the Imperial authority in Italy, the 

and the republics got the upper hand. Priests and 
‘wore alike unwilling to engage in war. ‘Thorefore they tock ==) 
mercenary troops into their pay, The companies of thar 
Sforveschi and Bracceschi wero formed; and ‘after these? 
came all those others who have ruled this sort of warfare 
down to our own days, ‘The consequence of their valour i= 
that Italy bas been harried by Charles, plundered by 


' Soe chapter xi. of the Principe, 
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teed by Ferdinand, ineulted by the Swins. Their mothod 
@ been to enhance tho reputation of their cavalry by 
pressing the infantry. Being without dominion of their 
m, and making war thoir commerce, a few foot soldiers 
Qaght them no repute, while they wore unable to support 
any. Therefore thay confined thomealves to cavalry, until 
'a force of 20,000 men you could not number 2,000 infantry. 
tsides this they employed all their ingenuity to relieve 
(mnselves and their soldiora of fatigue and peril, by refrain- 
¢ from slanghter and from taking prisoners without ransom. 
ght attacks and sortioe wero abandoned ; stockades and 
(aches in the camp were given up; no one thought of a 
pter campaign. All these things were allowed, or rather 
(roduced, in order to avoid, as I have said, fatigue and 
fil. Whereby they have reduced Italy to slavery and insole.” 
tuiliaries, such as the French troops borrowed by Cesare 
degia, and the Spaniards engaged by Julius IT, are even 
ese. ‘He who wants to be unable to win the game should 
tio use of these forces; for they are far more dangerous 
a mercenaries, secing that in them the cause of ruin is 
My made—they aro united together, and inclined to oboy 
eit own masters.” Machiavelli enforces this moral by one of 
Ose rare but energetic figures which add virile dignity to his 
feoure. He compares auxiliary troops to the armour of Saul, 
tle David refused, preferring to fight Golinth with his stone 
(sling. ‘In one word, arms borrowed from another either 
from your back, or weigh you down, or impede your action.” 
| romaine for a prince to form his own troops and to take 
(6 field in person, liko Cosaro Borgia, whan he discarded his 
fepeh allies and the mercenary aid of tho Orsini captains, 
(publics should follow tho exme course, despetehing, as the 
dmans did, their own citizens to the war, and controlling by 
the personal ambition of victorious generale. Tt was thus 
the Vonetinns prospered in thelr conquests, before they 
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acquired their proviness in Italy and adopted the Condottion 
system from their neighbours. ‘A prince, therefore, shoal! 
have bat one object, one thought, one art—the art of war! 
‘Those who have followed this ralo have attained to sovereignty, 
like Francesco Sforza, who became Duke of Milan; those 
who have neglected it have lost even herviitary kingdoms, 
like the last Sforsas, who sank from dukedom into private 
life. Even amid the pleasures of the chase » prince shoulek 
always be studying the geographical conformation of his 
country with a view to its defence, and should acquire == 
minute knowledge of such strategical laws a8 ars everywhere 
applicable. He should read history with the came object, anes! 
shonld keep before his eyes the example of those great mesma 
of the past from whom he can learn lessons for his guidans===* 
in the present. 

‘This brings us to the peroration of the * Principe, whickiiosl 
contains the practical issue toward which the whele treatin? 
has been tending, the patriotic thought that reflects = kind ax—f 
lustre even on the darkest pages that have gone before. Like=—=* 
‘Thetis, Machiavelli has dipped his Achilles in the Styx oot 
infernal counsels; like Cheiron, he hae shown hit bow thease 
human and the bestial natures should be combined in on==* 
who has to break the teeth of wolves and keep his feet fom 
snares; like Hephaistos, he has forged for him invulnerabbeiaile 
armour. ‘The object toward which this preparation bas bo 
leading is the liberation of Italy from the barbarians, These | 
slavery of Israel in Egypt, the oppression of the Persians b= 
the Medes, the dispersion of the Athenians into villages, were" 
the occasions which enabled Moses and Cyrus and Thee 
to display their greatness, ‘The new prince, who would fail" 
win honour in Italy and confer upon his country! anise 
benefits, finds her at the present moment‘ more enslaved hae 


the Hebrews, more downtrodden than tho Persians, me—=—" 
disunited than the Athenians, without a chief, without ondax===" 
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beaten, dexpoiled, mangled, overrun, subjoct to every sort of 
desolation.’ Fortune could not have offered him a nobler 
pportunity. ‘Soo how sho prays God to sond her some one 
“ho shocld save ber from these barbarous crueltios and 
ingalte! Seo her all roady and alert to follow any standard, 
Wonly there bo a man to raise itt' Then Machiavelli 
Mdresses himself to the chief of the Modiei in person. ‘Nor 
is there at the presant moment any place more fall of hope for 
her than your illustrioas House, which by its valour and its 
fortune, favoured by God and by tho Chureb, whereof it is 
Wow the head, might take the lead in this delivery.’ This is 
laliowed by one of tho raro passagos of courtly rhetoric 
which, when Mochiavelli coneecends to indulge in them, add 
}eculiar splendour to his stylo. Thon he turns again to 
(peak of the means which should immediately be used. Ho 
tee Lorenzo above all things to put no faith in mercenaries 
te muxiliaries, bat to raise his own forees, and to rely on thu 
(Rainn infantry. If Italian armios have always boon defeated 
fe the field during the past twenty years, it is not doo so 
fameh to their defective cournge as to the weakness of their 
fornmanders, Lorenzo will huve to raise a force capable of 
hoping with the Swie, the Spanish, and the French. The 
jespect with which Machiavelli speaks at this supreme mo- 
emt of these foreign troops, proves how great was their 
ferestige in Italy ; yot he ventures to point out that there are 
(multe peculiae to each of thom: the Spaniah infantry cannot 
(and « cavalry charge, and the Switzer are liable to be dis- 
(emoerted by the rapid attack of the wiry infantry of Spain. 
(ie i therefore necessary to train troops capable of resisting 
(eewalsy, ard not afraid of fuciny any foot solitiors in the warkd, 
This opportunity, therefore, must not be suffered to slip by ; 
fs order that Italy may after so long atime at last bebold ber 
feevioar. Nor can I find words to describe the love with whieh 
fe would be hailed in all the provinces that have suffered 
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through these foreign deluges, the thirst r 
stabborn fidelity, the piety, the tears, that 
What gates would be closed agninet him? 
would refuse him allegiance? What jealousy wo 
him? What Italian would be found to refuse him 
‘This rule of the barbarians stinks in the nostrils | 
Se eee 
the spirit and the confidence wherewith just ei 



























sauitlel eed Sada yor eames eee 
prophecy of Petrarch :— 


‘Lo, valour against rage 

Shall take up arms, nor sbail the fight be long © 
For that old heritage 

Of courage in Italian hearts is stout and strong.” 


With this trampet-cry of impaxsioned patriotism the *! 
closes, 

Hegel, in bis ‘Philosophy of History,’ has re 
judgment of Machiavelli's treatise in relation to the 
tec of Maly 6 Si eal ot 


with horror as containing maxims of the most 
tymnny; yet it was Machiavelli's high senso of the nev 
‘of constituting a state which caused him to lay; 
principles on whieh alone states could be formed — 
circumstances, The isolated lords and lordships 
entirely suppressed ; and though our iden of Freed 
harness oer SS 
only available and also as wholly justifiabh 

theee do, the’ snoet reekless vinteua sll ae El 
murder, and the liko—yet we must confess that thi 
who had to be subduod were assailablo in no oth 
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much as indomitable lawlosinoss and porfoct depravity wore 
thoroughly engrained in them.’ 

Yet after tho book bas been abut and theapology has boon 
weighed, we cannot but pause and ask ourselves this question: 
Which was the truer patriot—Machiavolli, systematising the 
political vices and corruptions of his time in s philosophical 
‘emay, and calling on the Despot to whom it was dedicated to 
Tiberate Tisly; or Savonarola, denouncing sin and enforcing 
‘Tepentanco-—Machiavelli, who taught as precepts of puro 
wiedona those very principlos of public immorality which Iny 
at tho root of Italy’ disunion and weakness; or Savonarola, 
‘ho insisted that without a moral reformation no liberty was 
possible? We shall have to consider the action of Savon- 
rola in another place. Meanwhile, it is not too much to 
‘affirm that, with diplornatists like Machiavelli, and with princes 
Tike thowe whom he has idealised, Itely could not be free. 
Hypocrisy, treachery, dissimulation, cruelty are the vices of 
the selfich and the enslaved. Yet Machiavelli was led by his 
ary of the past und by his experionce of the present to 
defend those views, as tho necessary qualitios of the prince 
Whom he would fain have chosen for the saviour of his 
eountry. It is legitimate to exeuso him on the ground that 
the Halians of hiv uge had not conceived a philosophy of 
Fight which should inclodo duties as well as priviloges, and 
whieh should guard the interests of the govarned no less 
‘than those of the governor. It is true that the feudal con- 
eeption of Monarchy, so well apprehended by him in tho 
fourth chapter of ihe ‘Principe,’ had nowhere been realised in 
Tialy, and that therefore the right eolation of the political 
problem seemed to lio in setting force against forco, and fraad 
against fraud, for o sublime purpose, It may alao be urged 
‘with justice that the historians and spoculators of antiquity, 
‘esteemed beyond thoir value by tho stadents of the sixteenth 
etstury, confirmed him in his application of a positive 

’ o 
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philosophy to statceraft. The success which attended the 
violence and dissimulation of the Romans, as doseribed by 
Livy, induced him to ineuleate the principles on which they 
acted. The scientific mothod followed by Aristotle in the 
*Polities' encouraged him in the adoption of a similar analysis: 
while the close parallel between ancient Greece and medieval 
Italy was sufficient to create a conviction that the wisdom of 
the ald world would be precisely applicable to the conditions 
of the new. These, however, are exculpations of the man, 
rather than justifications of his theory. ‘The theory was falee 
and vicious, And tho fact remains that the man, impregnated 
by the bad morality of the period in which be lived, was 
incapable of ascending above it to the truth, was impotent 
with all his acumen to read the deepest lessons of past and 
present history, and in spite of his acknowledged patriotism 
succeeded only in adding his conscious and uncomseioms 
testimony to the corruption of the country that ke loved. The 
broad common-sense, the mental soundness, the humane 
instinct and the sympathy with nature, which give fertility 
and wholences to the political philosophy of men like Burke, 
aro absont in Machiavelli. In spite of its vigour, his system 
implies an inversion of the ruling lawe of health in the body 
politic. In spite of ite logical eogency, it is inconclusive by 
reason of defective premises. Incomparable a3 an essay in 
pathological anatomy, it throws no light upon the working of 
anormal social organism, and bas at no time been used with 
profit even by the ambitious and unscrupulous. 











CHAPTER VIL 
THE FOES OF THE RENAISRANCR 


‘The Papacy between 1447 and 1527—‘Tho Contradictions of the Renals- 
sance Perlol exemplified by the Popes - Relaxation of their keld 
over tho States of the Church and Rome during the Exile im 
Avignon —Nicholes V.—EHis Conception of a Papal 
Pius If, The Cramle—Benaissance Pontifis— Paul [L—Perecution 
‘of the Platsnista—Sixtex 1V.—Nopotiw The Families of Blario 
and Delta Rovere—Avarice—Love of Wartare—Pazsi Conspiracy— 
nnpsisition In Spsin—Innosent VIUL.—Franceschetto Cibo—Thr 
Election of Alexander Vi—His Consolidusion of the Temporal 
Power~Folicy toward Colonna and Orsini Fami!iex—Venality of 
everything is Rome—Policy toward the Sultan—Tho Index—The 
Borgia Pamily—Locreria—Muntor of Duke of Gandin—Ceeare and 
his Advanceeat— The Death of Alexander—Jalius I. —His violent 
‘Temper—Great Projects asl commanding Charscter—Leo X.—Illa 
Anferlority to Juliay—S. Peter's and the Reformation—Adrian VI.— 
His sired of Pagan Culsure—Disgest of the Boman Court at ia 
Blectices —Clemenst YIL—Sack of Rome—Enslavement of Florence. 


ss the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth centuries 
the suthority of the Popos, both os Hoads of the Chureh and 
as temporal rulers, had been impaired by exile in France and 
by ruinous schiems. A now ora began with tho olection of 
Wieholas V. in 1447, and ended during the pontificate of 
‘Clement VIL. with the suck of Rome in 1527. Throngh tha 
whole of this period tho Popes acted more os monarchs than 
‘as pontiffs, and the seealarisation of the Seo of Rome was 
earried to its utmost limits. The contrast between the 
secenloial protensions and the personal immorality of the 
Popes was glaring; nor had the chiefs of the Church yot 
earned to regard the liberalism of the Renaismnce with 
uspicion. Aboat the middle of the sixteenth century tho 
of 
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Papal States Lad become a recognised Kingdom; while the 
Popes of this later epoch were endeavouring by means of the 
Taquisition and the educational orders to check the free spirit 
of Italy. 

‘The history of Italy bas at all times been closely bound op 
with that of the Papacy ; but at no period has this been mors 
the ease than during these eighty years of Pupal worldliness, 
ambition, nepotism, and profligacy, which are also marked by 
the irruption of the European nations into Italy and by the 
secession of the Teutonic races from the Latin Church. In 
this short space of time a succession of Popes filled the Holy 
Chair with such dramatic propriety—displaying a pride #0 
regal, a cynicism so unblushing, eo selfish a cupidity, anda 
policy so suicidal as to favour the belief that thoy had been 
placed there in the providence of God to warn the world 
against Babylon. At the aame time the history of the Papal 
Court reveals with poculinr vividness the contradictions of 
Renaissance morality and manners. We find in the Popes of 
this period what has been already noticed in the Despots— 
learning, the patronage of the arts, the passion for magni- 
ficence, and the refinements of polite culture, alternating and 
not unfrequently combined with barbarous ferocity of temper 
and with savage and coarse taste, On the one side =p 
observe a Pagan dissoluteness which would have seandalised 
the parasites of Commodus and Nero; on the other, s sooming 
zeal for dogma worthy of S. Dominic. The Vicar of Christ is 
at one time worshipped as a god by princes seeking absolg- 
tion for sins or liberation from burdensome engagements; 
at another he is trampled under foot, in his capacity of sove- 
reign, by the same potentates, Undisguised sensuality ; fraud 
cynical and unabashed; policy marching to its end by 
morders, treasons, interdicta, and imprisonments; the open 
sale of epiritual privileges ; commercial traffic im ecclesiastionl 
emoluments; hypocrisy and cruelty stadied as fine arts; 
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theft and perjury reduced to system —these are the ordinary 
seandals which besot tho Papacy. Yet the Popeis still a holy 
being. His foot is kissed by thousands. His curse ani 
‘Blessing carry death and life. He rises from the bed of Larlots 
to unlock or bolt the gates of heaven and purgatory. In the 
midst of crime he believes himself to be the ropresentative of 
‘Christon carih, Those anomalios, glaring as they seem to us, 
‘and obvions as they might be to deepor thinkers like Machia- 
Felli or Savonarols, did not shook the mass of men who 
witnemed them. The Renaissance was so dazzling by ite 
brillinney, so confusing by its rapid changes, that moral 
distinctions were cbliternted in a blaze of splendour, an out- 
burst of new life, « carnival of liberated onergies. The 
corraption of Italy wan only equalled by its calture. Itx 
inunorality was matehed by its enthusiasm. It was not the 
dooay of an old ago dying, so much as the formontation of a 
new age coming into life, that bred the monstrous paradoxes 
of the fificenth and the sixteenth centuries. The contrast 
between modieval Christianity and ronascent Paganism —the 
sharp confilet of two adverse principles, destined to fuse their 
‘forces and to reeompose the medorn world—mado the Renais- 
seanes whns it was in Italy. Nowhore is the first effervescence 
‘of thes slermunta so woll displayed as in the history of those 
Pontiffs who, after striving in the Middle Ayes to suppress 
‘Thomanity beneath a cowl, aro now tho chief actors in the 
weomedy of Aphrodite and Priapas raising their foreheads once 
more to the light of day. 

‘The stragglo carried on betwoon the Popes of the thirteenth 
eentury and the Hoasenf Hohonstauffen onded in the elevation 
‘of the Prinées of Anjoa to tho throne of Naples—the mout 
pernicious of all the evils inflicted by the Pxpal power on Maly. 
‘Then followed the French tyranny, undor which Bonifsee VIII. 
‘expired at Anagai. Benedict XI. was poisonod at the in- 
stigation of Philip Je Bel, and the Papal seo was transferred 
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to Avignon. The Popes lost their hold upon the city of 
Rome and upon thoee territories of Romagus, the March, and 
S. Peter's Patrimony which had been confirmed to them by 
the grant of Rodolpl of Hapeburg (1273). They bad to 
govern their Italian dopondencies by means of Legato, while, 
‘one by one, the cities which had recognised their eway passed 
beneath the yoke of independent princes. The Malatestl 
established themselves in Rimini, Pesaro, and Fano; the 
house of Montefeltro confirmed its occupation of Urbina; 
Camerino, Fuenza, Ravens, Forli, and Imola became the 
appanoges of the Varani, the Manfredi, the Polentani, the 
Ondelafii, and the Alidosi The traditional supremacy of the 
Poyes was acknowledged in these tyrannics; but the nobles I 
have named acquired a real authority, against which Egidio 
Albornoz and Robert of Geneva etraggled to a great extent im 
vain, and to break which at a future period taxed the whole 
energies of Sixtus and of Alexander. 

While the influence of the Popes was thus weakened in 
their states beyond the Apennines, three great families, the 
Orsini, the Savelli, and the Colonnesi, grew to princely 
eminence in Rome and its immediate neighbourhood. They 
had been severally raised to power during the second half 
of the thirteenth centory by the nepotiam of Nicholas TEL, 
Honorius IV., and Nicholas IV. ‘This nepotism bors banefal 
froits in the fature; for during the oxile at Avignon the 
houses of Colonna and Orsini became ao overbearing as to 
threaten the freedom snd safety of the Popes. It was again 
reserved for Sixtus and Alexander to undo the work of their 
predecessors and to secure the indapandence of the Holy See 
by the coercion of these towering nobles. 

Tn the States of the Church the temporal power of the 
Popes, founded upon false donations, confirmed by tradition, 
and contested by rival despots, was an anomaly. In Rome 

4 Soo Mach, Lit, Dor. Hibs ie 
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itself their siteation, though difforont, was no less peculiar, 
While the fctions of Orsini and Colonna divided the Campagna 
and wrangled in tho strocts of the city, Rome continued to 
preserve, in form at least, the olf constitution of Caparioni 
and Senator. The Sensior, elected by the people, swore, not 
to obey thé Pope, but to defend his person. The government 
was ostensibly repablican. The Popo had no sovereign rights, 
teat only the ascendoncy inseparable from his wealth and from 
hhis position as Primate of Christendom. At the same time 
the apirit of Arnold of Brescia, of Brancaleono, and of Rienzi 
revived from time to time in patriots like Poreari and Baron- 
calli, who resented the encroachments of the Church upon 
the privileges of the city. Rome afforded no real security to 
the members of tbe Holy College. They commanded no 
fortress like the Castello of Milan, and had no army at their 
disposition. When the people or the nobles rove against them, 
the best they could do was to retire to Orvieto ar Viterbo, 
wand to wait the pasting of the storm. 

Such was the position of tho Popo, considered as one of 
the ruling princes of Iialy, before the election of Nicholas V, 
His wathority was wide but undefined, confirmed by prosorip- 
thon, bat based on neither force nor legal right. Italy, 
bowever, regarded the Papacy ns indispensable to Ler pro- 
spority, while Rome was proud to be called tha metropolis of 
‘Christendom, and ready to sacrifice the shadow of republican 
Aiberty for the material advantages which might accrao from 
the sovercignty of ber bishop. How the Roman burghers 
may have felt upon this point we gather from a sentence of 
Leo Alberti’s, referring to the administration of Nicholas; 
"The city bad become a city of gold through tho jubilee; 
the dignity of the citizens was respected ; all reasonable peti- 
tons were granted by the Pontiff, There were no exactions, 
ho new taxes. Justice was fairly administered. It was the 
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whole care of the Pontiff to adorn the city? The prosperity” 
which the Papal Court brought to Rome was the main support 
of the Popes as princes, at a time when many thinkers looked 
with Dante's jealousy upon the union of temporal and 
spiritual fanctions in the Papacy.* Moreover, the whole of 
Italy, as wo havoscon in the provious chaptors, was undergoing 
 gradoal and instinctive change in polities: commonwealth 
were being suporsoded by tyrannics, und the sontiments of the 
race at large were by no means unfavourable to this revolution. 
Now was the proper moment, therefore, for the Popes to can= 
vert their ill-defined authority imo a settled despotism, to 
seoure themselves in Rome as sovereigns, and to sabdue the 
States of the Church to their temporal jurisdiction. 

‘The work was begun by Thomasof Sarzans, who ascended 
the Chair of 8. Peter, as Nicholas V,, in 1447. One part of 
his biography belongs to tho history of scholarship, and need 
not here be touched upon, Educated at Florence, ander the 
shadow of tho houso of Medici, he had imbibed those principles 
of deference to princely authority which were supplanting the 
old republican virtues throughont Italy. ‘The schisms whieh 
bad rent the Catholic Church were healed; and finding mo 
opposition to his spiritual power, he determined to consolidate: 
the temporulities of his See. In this purpose he was cam- 
firmed by the conspiracy of Stefano Porcari, o Roman noble 
who had endeavoured to rouse republican enthusiasm im the | 
city at the moment of the Pope's election, and who smbse- 
quently plotted against hig liberty, if not hislife, Poreari and. 
his associates wore put to death in 1453, and by this set the 





' Seo history of Poreari's Conspiracy (Muratorl, vol. xxv.) 

* Lorenzo Valla's famous declamation against the Dunaties of Com. 
atantine, which appeared during the pontifical of Nicholas, contained 
these reminiscences of the De Momarchia: *Ut Papa tantum viewrios 
Cheisti ait ot non otiars Comarix . . . tune Paps et erit «t dicstar peter 


sanctus, pater omniam, pater eceleaia.? 
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Pope proclaimed himself a monarch. The vast wealth which 
the jubilee of 1460 had poured into the Papal coffors' he 
eaployed in beautifying the city of Rome and in creating 
Stronghold for tho Sovereign Pontiff. Tho mausoleum of 
Hadrian, used long before as a fortress in the Middle Ages, 
was now strengthenod, whilo the bridge of 8. Angolo and tho 
‘Leonine city were 20 connected and defended by « system of 
walls and outworks a3 to give the key of Rome into the hands 
of the Pope. A new Vatioan began to rise, and the founda. 
tions of nobler 8. Peter's Church were laid within the 
circuit of the Papal domain. Nicholas had, in fact, conceived 
the great idea of restoring the supremacy of Rome, not afer 
the fashion of n Hildebrand, by enforcing the spiritual 
donpotiam of the Papscy, but by establishing the Popes as 
kings, by renowing the orchiteotural mognificenco of the 
Eternal City, and by rondoring his court the centre of 
Evuropean cultare. In tho will which he rocited on his death- 
hed to the princes of tho Church, he sot forth all that he bad 
one for the soular and ecclesiastical architecture of Rome, 
explaining his doop sense of the necessity of securing the 
Popes from internal revolution and external force, together 
with his desire to exalt the Church by rendering her chief 
goal splendid in the eyes of Christendorn. This testament of 
Wichelas romaine amomorable document. Nothing illustrates 
more forcibly the transition from the Middle Ages to the 
wWorldliness of the Renaissance than the conviction of the 
Pontiff that the dostinies of Christianity depended on the 
wiate and glory of the town of Rome. What he began was 
carried on amid crime, anarchy, and bloodshed by successive 
Popes of the Renaissance, until at last the troops of Frunids- 
lherg paved the way, in 1627, for the Jesuits of Loyola, and 


§The bask of the Medici alove held 160,000 Serizs for the Pope. 
Wespasiano, Vit. Nic. V. 
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Rome, still tho Eteraal City, cloaked her splendour and her 
scandals beneath the black pall of Spanish inquisitors. ‘The 
political changes in the Papacy initiated by Nicholas had been, 
however, by that date fully accomplished, and for more than 
three centuries the Popes have since held mnk among the 
kings of the earth. 

Of Alfonso Borgia, who reigned for threo years na Calix- 
tus IIL, little need be eaid, except that his pontificate prepared 
for the greatness of his nephew, Roderigo Lanzuoli, known a= 
Borgia in compliment to his uncle, The last days of Nicholas 
hind been embittered by the fall of Constantinople and the 
imminent peril which threatened Europe from the Turks 
The whole energies of Pius IL were directed towards the | 
one end of uniting the European nations against the infidel | 
ness Sylvius Piccolomini, as an author, an orator, a diplo~ 
matist, @ traveller, and a courtier, bears & namo illustrious in 
the annals of the Renaissance, Asa Pope, he claims attention 
for the singlo-hearted soal which ho displayed in the vain 
attempt to rouse the picty of Christendom aguinst the foor of 
civilisation and the faith. Rarely has a greater contrast bem | 
dizplayed between the man and the pontiff than im the ease 
of Pius. The pleasure-loving, astute, free-ihinking man of 
letters and the world has become a Holy Father, jealous for 
Christian proprieties, and bent on stirring Europe by =n 
appeal to motives which bad lost their force three contaries 
before, Frederick II. and S. Louis closed the age of the 
Crusades, the one by striking a bargain with the infidel, the 
other by snatching at a martyr's crown, ines Sylvins 
Piccolomini was the mirror of his times—a bumanist and 
stylist, imbued with tho rhetorical and psendo-clagsie taste of | 
the earlier Renaissance. Pins I. ia almost an anachronism, 
‘The disappointment which the learned world experiensa’ 
when they discovered that the now Pope, from whom saamimeit ull 
had been expected, declined to play the part of their Meeenas, | 











MUS IL bd 
tony be gathered from the epigrams of Filelfo upon his 


ST ieulon) benics, ikabe gevdete Latine; 
Sustulit © tnedio quod Deus ipso Piam. 
Us bene consaluit doctis Deus omnibus eque, 
‘Quos Pins in cunctos se tulit aque graver. 
Nene sperare licet, Nobis Dens optime Quintus 
Reblito Nicoleon Eugeniumve patrem, 
and again :— 
‘Hae sibé quam virns construxit clauditur area 
Corpore ; nam Stygios mens habet atra lacus. 
Pins himself was not unconscious of tho discrepancy between 
his old and his new self. neam rejicite, Piwm recipite, he 
exclaims in a celebrated passago of his Retractation, where he 
declares his heartfelt sorrow for the irrevocable words of light 
andi vain romance that he had scattorod in his carcloss youth. 
‘Vet thongh Piss If, proved a virtual failure by Incking tho 
strength to load his ago cithor backwards to tho ideal of oar- 
Her Christianity or forwards on the path of modem cultare, 
be is the last Pope of the Renaissance poriod whom we can 
regard with real respect. Those who follow, and with whose 
personal charactors, rathor than their action as Pontiffs we 
hall now be principally oceupied, sacrificed the interests of 
Christendom to family ambition, secured their sovereignty at 
‘the price of discord in Italy, transacted with the infidel, and 
played the part of Antichrist upon the theatre of Europe. 

Th would be pomible to write the history of these priest- 
Kings without dweiling more than lightly on scandalous ¢ir- 
cunistances, to merge the court-chronicle of the Vatican in» 
Foeital of European politics, or to hido the true foatures of high 
Papal dignitaries beneath the masks constracted for thom ky 
ecclesiastical apologista. That cannot, however, be tho tine 
adlopied by a writer troating of civilisation in Italy daring the 
Aifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He mast paint the Popm 
of the Renaixeance as they appeared in the midst of society, 

*Rouniei, Vite di Pilelfo, vol. ti. p. 921. 
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when Lornnzo de’ Modieicalled Rome * a sink of all the view’ 
and observers so competent as Machiavelli apd Guiccisalal 
ascribed the moral depravity and political decay of Thlyt 
their influence, Ib might be objected that thore ia nor 0» 
need to portray the profligacy of that court which, by arosan: 
tho conscionce of Northern Europe to a senso of intolenble 
shame, proved one of the main cauees of the Reforma 
But withont reviewing those old seandals, a true unde- 
standing of Italian morality, and a trae insight into Tlie 
social focling as expressed in literature, are alike imponsile 
Nor will the historian of this epoch shrink from his task, ews 
though the transactions he has to record seem to suet 
of legend rather than of simple fact. No fiction comtaiet 
matter more fantastic, no myth or allegory is more adapted © 
express a truth in figures of the fancy, than the autheslis 
well-attested annals of this period of seventy years, ium 
UG4 to 1684. 

Paul LL was a Venetian named Pietro Barbi, who taga 
Jifo ux amorchant. He bad already shipped his worldly ge 
on board a trading vessel for a foreign trip, when net 
reached him that his uncle had boon made Pope under ie 
name of Engenius IV. His call to the ministry consisted of 
the calculation that he could make his fortune in the Charl 
with a Pope for uncle sooner than on the high seas by! 
wits, So he unloaded his bales, took to his book, becamt ® 
priest, and at the age of forty-eight rose tothe Papacy. [kat 
handsome man, ho was fain to take the ecclesiastical tillest 
Formosus; bat the Cardinals dissuaded him from this pasa® 
of vanity, and he assumed the tiars as Paulin 1464. A valet 
Jove of show was his ruling charactoristic. He epant enormeet 
sums in the collection of jewels, and his tiara alone 
at 200,000 golden florins. In all public 
ecclesiastical or secular, he was splendid, delighting eq 
sun himsolf before the eyes of the Romans as the 
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&m an Easter benediction or a Carnival procession. The poorer 
‘Caniinals received subsidies from his purse in ordor that they 
tight ndd lustre to his pageants by their rotinues, ‘The arta 
found in him a munificent patron. For the building of the 
Palace of 5. Marco, which marks an abrupt departure from 
‘the previous Gothic style in vogue, he brought architects of 
‘eminence to Rome, and gave employment to Mino da Fiesole, 
‘the sculptor, and to Ginliano da San Gallo, the wood-carver. 
‘The arches of Titus and Septimius Severas were restored at 
This expense, togethor with the statue of Marcus Aurelian and 
the horses of Monte Cavallo. Bat Paul showed his connois- 


work in hiseabinote. This patronage of contemporary art, no 
‘Jess than the approciation of classical monuments, marked him 
‘gan Mucenas of the trac Renaissance type.’ But the qualities 


‘See Les Arts d la Cour des Popes pendant le xv et le xvi Steles, 
TR. Mints, Paris, Thorin, tae Partie. M, Mints has done good service 
arehelogy by vinilieating the fame of Pwal IL as as «a- 
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of a dilettante were not calculated to shed lustre on a Pati 
who spent the substance of the Church in heaping up i» 
mensely valuable curiosities. His thirst for gold and bis lee 
of hoarding were so extreme that, when bishoprics foll yuna, 
he often refused to fill them up, drawing their revenues fe 
his own use. His court was luxurious, and in private be 
was addicted to sensual lust.’ This would not, however, bart 
bronght his name into bad odour in Rome, whore the Bay 
Father was already regarded as an Italian Despot with coral 
eacerdotal additions, It was his prosecution of the Platoniee 
which mado him unpopular in an age when mon had the rglt 
to expect that, whaterer happoned, learning at least weal 
be respected. The example of the Florentine and Nespelitan 
academies had encouraged the Romans to found a soctety fer 
the discussion of philosophical questions. The Pope ma- 
ceived that a political intrigue wus the real object of dis 
club. Nor was the suspicion wholly destitute of colour. Tht 
conspiracy of Porcari against Nicholas, and the Catilimansn 
riots of Tiburzio which had troubled the pontificate of Pim 
were atill fresh in people's memories; nor was the posi’ 
of the Pope in Rome as yet by any means socure. Whit 
increased Paul's anxiety was the fact that some stbolit 
appointed secretaries of the briefs (Abbreviatori) by Pins sat 
deprived of office by himself, were members of the Plateaie 
Society. Their animosity against him was both natural snl 
ill-concealed. At the same time the bitter hatred avowed by 


us patrons; but it should not be forgotten that, having secepted = plier 
among the Dexpote of Italy, they atrove to acquit their debt so at ael 
loarning in the spirit of contemporary potentaten. 

"Corie sums wp his charactor thas: *Pa costal oomo alls BBM 
molto proclivo; in grandiszimo precio farono Ie giole ai 
Del yiomo facova nvutte, ¢ la notie ispediva qaante gli ooecmtrt 
‘Mareus Autilias Aleciua saya: ‘ Paalus 11. ex cononbind demam 
et quasi sterquitinium facta est sedes Barionin’ See 
Stadt Rowe, vol. vii. p, 215, for the latter quotation. 

















PERSECUTION OF ROMAN PLATONISTS $93 


Tanrentivas Vala against the temporal power might in an age 
of conjurations have meant active malice. Leo Alberti hinte 
that Poreari had been supported by strong backers outside 
Rome; and one of the sccusations against the Platonists was 
that Pomponius Lotus had addressed Platina as Holy Father, 
Now both Pomponivs Latus and Valla had influence in 
‘Waples, while Paul was on the verge of opou rupture with 
King Ferdinand. He therefore had sufficient grounds for 
suspeeting a Neapolitan intrigue, in which the humanisis 
‘were playing the paris of Bratus and Cassius. Yet though 
we take this trouble to construct some show of reason for 
the panic of the Pope, the fact remains that he was really 
taistaken at the outs:¢; and of the stapidity, cruelty, and 
Hnjuatico of hia subsequent conduct there can bo no doubt. 
‘He seized the chief members of the Roman Academy, im- 
Prisoned them, put them to the torture, and killed somo of 
them upon the rack. ‘You would have taken Castle 8. 
Angelo for Phalaris’ bull,’ writes Platina; ‘the hollow vaults 
@id so resound with the cries of innocent young men.’ No 
evidence of « conspiracy could be extorted. Then Panl tried 
the survivors for unorctliodoxy. They proved the soundness 
of thelr faith to the satisfaction of tho Pope's inquisitors. 
Nothing remained but to release them, or to shat them up 
is dungeons, in order that people might not aay the Holy 
Pather had arreatod them without duc caate. Tho Istter 
course was chosen. Platina, tho historian of the Popes, was 
one of the abbreviatori whom Pant had cashiered, and one of 
the Platoniste whom ho had tortured. Tho tale of Papal 
persecution loses, therefore, nothing in the telling; for if the 
‘humanists of the fifteenth contary were powerful in anything, 
Ti was in writing innuendoes and invectives. Among other 
‘mnccdotes, he relates how, while he was being dislocated oa 
‘the mock, the inquisitors Vianesi and Sanga held a sprightly 
colloquy about a ring which the one nid jestingly the other 
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had received aa a love-token froma girl The whole situation 
ia characteristic of Papal Romo in the Renaissance. 

Paul did not live as long as his comparative youth lol 
people to anticipate. He died of apoplexy in 1471, alone snd 
suddenly, after supping on two hnge water-melons, det 
prayrandes pepones, His successor was aman of base ext 
tion, named Franceseo della Rovere, born near the town ol 
Savana, on the Genoese Riviera. It was his whim to W 
thought noble; so he bought the goodwill of the ancet 
house of Rovere of Tarin by giving them two cardinals’ bits 
and proclaimed himself their kinsman. Theirs is the gon 
oak-treo on an azure ground which Michaél Angelo paintedea 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel in compliment to Sixtus andl 
nephew Julius, Having bribed the most venal mombersel 
the Sacred College, Francesco della Rovere was elected Pup 
and assumed the name of Sixtus IV. He began his carer 
with a lie; for though he succeaded to the avaricious Pal 
who had spent his time in amassing money whieh he id pat 
use, he declared that he had only found 6,000 dorins in te 
Papal treasury. This assertion was proved false by the yr 
digality with which he lavished wealth immediately upon Bit 
nephews. It is difficult even to hint at the horrible suspicket 
which were cast upon the birth of two of the Popo's nephet® 
and upon the nature of bis weakness for them, Yes 
private life of Sixtus rendered the most monstrous storie! 
plausible, while his public treatment of these men recalled © 
mind the partiality of Nero for Doryphorus.! We may, bow 

' The infamous stories about Sixtus and Alerander may la pa ¥ 
fables, ourrently reported by the vulgar aud ‘committed to epdgrancesa 9 


scholire Still the tact remains that Infesurs, Burchard, ant 2 
Venetian ambassadors relate of theas two Popes euch traits of | 


‘a dry chronicler of daily events, many of which passed beneath tals 
eyes, Burchard was a frigid dlarist of Court ceremonies. who : 
the rapes, munters, and profligncies of Alorander with 1 


all 
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‘over, dwoll npon the principal featares of his nopotiem ; for 
Sixtus was tho first Pontiff who deliberately organised a 
aystem for pillaging the Charch in amier to exalt his family to 
principalities, The weakness of this policy has already been 
exposed '; its justification, if there is any, lies in the oxigon+ 
cles of a dynasty which had no legitimate or hereditary sue- 
cossion, The names of the Pope's nophows were Lionardo, 
Giuliano, and Giovanni della Rovere, tho three sons of his 
‘brother Raffacllo; Pietro and Girolamo Riario, the two sont 
of his sister Jolanda ; and Girolamo, tho son of anothor sister 
married to Giovanni Basso. With the notable exception of 
Giuliano della Rovero," these young men bad no claim to 
Mistinetion beyond good looks and a certain martial spirit 
which ill suited with the ecclesiastical dignities thrust upon 
some of thom. Lionardo was made prefect of Rome and 
married to a natural daughter of King Ferdinand of Naples. 
Gioliano received a cardinal’s hat, and, after a tempestuous 
worfare with the intervening Popes, ascended the Holy Chair 
aa Julius Il, Girolamo Basso was created Cardinal of San 
Orisogotio in 1477, and died in 1507. Girolamo Riario weddod 
Catherine, a nateral daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, For him 
the Pops in 1473 bought the town of Imola with money of 
the Church, and, after ndding to it Forli, made Girolamo a 
Duke. Ho was inurdered by his subjects in the latter place in 
1488, not, however, before ho had founded a line of princes, 
Pietro, another nephew of the Riario blood, or, as scandal 
gravity. ‘The evidence of these men, neither of whom indulges in satire 
sanbasnadors, again, azo trustwcethy, coring they wero alwayy written 

‘vith political inientioe amd not for the sako of gossip. 
(eared; by ter the grektent neson tn hia ngs Yet even 
Ghallame did not ot fret improve mem with his power. Jacobus 
‘exif 1) writes of him: * Vir ext mature durioseulm, 
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then reported and Muratori hns since believed, = son of the 
Fope himself, was elevated at tho age of twenty-six te tht 
dignities of Cardinal, Patriarch of Constantinople, and Ant 
bishop of Florence. Ho had no virtues, no abilities, nothisg 
but hia beauty, tho scandalous affection of the Pope, amd tht 
extravagant proiligacy of his own life to recommend bit fe 
the notice of posterity. A Italy daring two years rang with 
tho noise of his debauchories. His officinl rerenues were 
mated at 60,000 golden florins; butin his short career of peal 
ate magnificence he managed to squander a sum reckonetat 
aot less than 200,000. When Leonoraof Aragon passed throng 
Rome on ber way to wed the Marquis of Ferrara, this fopeta 
Patriarch erected a pavilion in the Piazza de’ Santi Apostall 
for her entertainment.! The equare was partitioned isto 
chambers communicating with the palace of the Cantiil. 
‘Tho ordinary hangings were of velvet and of white aad 
crimson silk, while ono of the apartments was druped with 
the famous tapestries of Nicholas V., whieh represented tht 
Creation of the World. All tho utensils in this magic dvdl 
ing were of silver—even to the very vilest, ‘The air of BE 
Danquot-hall was cooled with pankahs; tre weantict copie 
che facevano continoamente vento, are the words of Ged: 
end ona column in the centre stood » living naked giéet 
boy, who poured forth water from an urn, The desceiptioa 
of the feast takes up three pages of the history of Carle, 
where wo find a minate list of the dishoe—wild Bearatd 
deer and peacocks, roasted wholo; pocled oranges, gilt sil 
sugared; gilt rolla; rosewater for washing; and the tlie 
Porsous, Atalanta, Hercules, &e., wrought in pastry—tutit 
vivande. We are also told how masques of Hercules, Ja0® 
and Plivdra alternated with the story of Susannah aml 2¢ 
Elders, played by Florentine actors, and with the Mynriet 
of San Giovan Battista decapitato and quel Giudeo che ret 


* For what follows read Corio, Storia di Milewa, pp. 417-20, 
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corpo di Cristo. Tho servants were urrayed in silk, and 
the semeschal changed his dress of richest stuffs and jewels 
four times in the course of the banquet, Nymphs and cen- 
faurs, singers and buffcons, drank choice wine from golden 
goblets, The moet eminent and reverend master of the 
Palace, meanwhile, moved among his guests ‘like some great 
(Cesar's son.’ The whole entortainment lasted from Saturday 
ull Thursday, during whieh time Ercole of Este and his bride 
assisted at Church ceremonies in 8. Peter's, and visited the 
notabilities of Rome in the intervals of games, dances, and 
Danquets of the kind described. We need scareely aid that, 
in spite of bis enormous wealth, the young Cardinal died 
00,000 florins in debi. Happily for the Church and for Italy, 
he expired at Rome in Janwary 1474, after parnding his 
fespadent debaucherice through Milan and Vonice as the 
Pope's Legate. It was rumoured, but never well authenti- 
gated, that tho Venetians helped his death by poison.' The 
‘neal indulgences of every sort in which this clild of the 
proletariat, suddenly raised to princoly splendour, wallowed 
far fwenty-five coutinsoas months, are enough to account 
Ge bis fmmature death without tho hypothesis of poisoning. 
‘With him expired « plan which might bave endel in making 
‘the Papacy = secular, hereditary kingdom, During his stay 
at Milan, Pietro struck a bargain with the Duke, by the terms 
of which Galenzzo Maria Sforza was to bo crowned King of 
Lombaniy, while tho Cardinal Logute was to return and mize 
upon tho Papal throne.' Sixtus, it is said, was willing to 
Sidicate In his nepbow's favour, with « view to the firmer 
establishment of his family in the tyranny of Rome. The 
gcbeme wns a wild one, yet, considering the power and wealth 
‘of the Sforza family, not so wholly impracticable as might 


| Pach. Let. Por, Wh, sli, Corio, p. 690, 
"Bee Corio, p 420, Corio bins that the Venetians polroned the 
‘Cordial fot tear of this convection being carried oat, 
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appear, The same dream floated, a few years later, below 
the imagination of the two Borgias; and Machiavelli wrote 
in his calm style that to make the Papal power hereditary 
was all that remained for nepotism in his days to do? The 
opinion which hnd boon concsived of the Cardinal of Se 
Sisto during his two years of eminence may be gathered fon 
the following couplets of an epigram placed, a3 Corio informs 
us, on his tomb :— 


Fur, scortum, leno, mesohas, podieo, oytandas, 
Et scurra, et fidicon oedat ab Tali: 

Narnque illa Ansonii pestix soulerata wenatis, 
Petrus, ad infornas est modo raptus aquas. 


After the donth of Piotro, Sixtus took his last nophe, 
Giovanni della Rovere, into like favour, Hoe was married 10 
Giovanna, daughter of Foderigo di Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino, and created Doke of Sinigaglia, Afterwands le 
fecame Prefoct of Rome, upon the denth of his brother 
Lionardo. This man founded the second dynasty ia the 
Dukedom of Urbino. ‘The plebeian violence of the dele 
Rovere temper reached a climax in Giovanni's son, the Dete 
Francesco Maria, who murdered his sister’s lover with Bi 
own hand when a youth of sixteen, stabbed the Papal Lait 
to death in the strocts of Bologna at the age of twenty, at 
knocked Guicciardini, the historian, down with a blow of Bit 
fist during a council of war in 1526. 

Sixtus, however, while thus providing for his family, 
could not enjoy life without some youthful protégé about bis 
person. Accordingly in 1468 he made his valet, a lad of oa 
education and of base birth, Cardinal and Bishop of Parms 
at the age of twenty, Tis merit was the beanty of a young 
Olympian. With this divine gift he luckily combined s 
harmless though stupid character. 

With all these favourites to plant out in life, the Pope 


«Jit, Fior. lib. £ vol. &. p. 88. 
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was natarally ehort of money. He reliod on two principal 
methods for replenishing bis coffers, Ono was the public 
sale of places about tho Court at Rome, each of which had 
its well-known price! Benefices were disposed of with 
father moro reserve and privacy, for simony had not yet 
come to be considered venial. Yet it was notorious that 
Sixtus held no privilege within his pontifical control on which 
be was not willing to raise money: ‘Our churches, priests, 
altars, mered rites, our prayers, our heaven, our very God, 
are purchasabie!’ exclaims a echolar of the time ; while the 





Sixtus forced bis subjects to purchase from his stores, and 


‘Temple, emeredotes alteria sacra corone, 
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was black, stinking, and abominable; one waa obliged & 
consume it, and from this cause sickness frequently took kod 
‘apon the State." * 

But Christendom beheld in Sixtus not merely the spectacle 
of a Pope who trafficked in the bodies of his subjects axl 
the holy things of God, to squander basely gotten gold spe 
abandoned minions. Tho peace of Italy was dostroyad by 
degolating ware in the advancement of the eame worthlet 
favourites, Sixtus desired to annex Fermra to the dominies 
of Girolamo Riario, Nothing stood in his way but the Hen 
of Este, firmly planted for centuries, and connected by 
marriage or alliance with all the chie! families of Italy. Tht 
Pope, whose lust for blood and brails was only equalled bykit 
avarice and his libertinism,? rushed with wild delight inte ® 
project which involved the discord of the whole Peninmit 
He made treaties with Venice and unmade them, stirred SP 
all the passions of the Despots and set them together by th* 
ears, called the Swiss mercenaries into Lombardy, and whe™ 
finally, tired of fighting for hie nephow, the Italian pow? 


‘ntoesare, Eccardus, vol. ii, p. 191: ‘Panis vero qui ex aC 
frumento ficbat, erat ater, fatidns, et abominnbiliss ot ex 
comedebatar, ex quo sepenumero in ¢iritate morbas siguit.: 

* This phrase requires support. Infessora (os. od 
the savage pleasare with which Sixtas watched combat * 
chines.’ Hearing that a duel to the death was to be foaght 
bande of his Body-guard, ho told thom to choose the ees 
for their rendexvous. Then he appeared at = window, blessed 
combatants, and crossed himeolf as a signal for the battle to bee 
We who think the ring, the cockpit, and the bullfight babaneus, 










7 ‘Hie, ut fertar vulgo, et experientia 

amator et sodomita fult," After mentioning the Risri and a | 
son, aged twelve, he gow on: ‘taceo nune alla, qua clita kee poet 
recitari, quia visa sunt de continoo.” It wnt not, perhaps, = 
Protestant calumny which accused Sixtas ef granting private 
ences for the comsaission of abominable erlines in certain seasons of 22° 
yours “= 


PAZzl CONSPIRACY om 


coneluiled th peace of Baguolo, he died of rago in 1484. The 
Pope did actually die of disappointed fury because peace hail 
been restored to the country he had mangled for the sake of 

® favourite nephew, 
‘The crime of Sixtus which most vividly paints the corrup- 
Hon of tho Papacy in hisage remains still to be told. This 
was the sanction of the Pazzi Conjuration against Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici. In the yoar 1477 the Medici, after 
excluding the merchant prinees of the Pazzi family from the 
magistracy at Floronea and otherwise annoying thom, bai 
driven Francesco de’ Pazzi in disgust to Rome. Sixtus chose 
him for bi» tanker in the place of the Medicean Company. 
He became intimate with Girolamo Riario, and was well 
qoeived at the Papal Court, » Political reasons at this moment 
tmade the Pope and his nephow anxious to destroy the Medici, 
| ®bo opposed Girolamo's schemes of aggrandisement in 
Lombardy. Private rancour indoced Francesco de’ Passi to 
fecond their views nnd to stimulate their passion. The three 
| between ther hatched » plot which was joined by Salviati, 
Archbishop of Pisa, another private foe of the Medici, and by 
| Giambattista Montesecco, a captain well affected to the Count 
Girolamo. ‘The first design of the conspirators was to lare 
the brothers Medici to Rome, and to kill them there. But 
the young men were too pradent toleave Florence. Paszi and 
Salviati then proceeded to Tuscany, hoping either at a banquet 
‘@f in chureh to succeed in murdering their two enemies 
Rogether. Bernardo Bandini, a man of blood by trade, and 
Wranceseo de Pazzi were chosen to assassinate Giuliano, 
Gianibattista Montosecoo undertook to dispose of Lorenzo. 
"The 26h of April, 1474 wns finally fixed for the dood. Tho 


"le + Contoasion.* printed by Pakroni, Lorenst Mesticts Vite, vol. bh 

, 18, gives an intervating wccount of the hatching ef the plot It 

to Bixte to may thet Mentesorco uxoalpetes bim of the design to 
amunler the Medici, He only wanted to rulss thers. 
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place selected was the Duomo,’ The elovation 
‘Mass-time was to be the signal. Both the 
The murderers embreod Giuliano and discovered that thin 
timid youth had left his seeret coat of mail at home, Bat 
a difficulty, which ought to have been foreseen, arose 
Montesecco, cut-throat os he was, refused to stab 
before the high altar; at the Inst moment some: 
religio loci dashed hia courage. Two priesia were 
eovered who had no such silly seruples, In tho words of a 
old chronicle, *Anothor man was found, who, being @ priait, 
‘was more accustomed 10 the place and therefath ees Nataainas 
tions about its sanctity.’ This, however, spoiled all. The 
priests, though more sacrilegious than the bravos, 
used to the trade of ussnssination. ‘Thay failed toatrike home 
Giuliano, it is true, was stabbed todeath by Bernardo Bandi) 
end Francesco de’ Pazzi at the very moment of the demic 
of Christ's body. But Lorenzo escaped with a alight!” 
ficsh wound. ‘The whole conspiracy collapsed. In the me 
taliation which tho infuriated people of Florence took spa" 
the murderers, the Archbishop Salviati, togother with: 
and Francesco do’ Pazzi and some others among the 
conspirators, were hanged from the windows of — 
Pubblico. For this act of violanen to the mcred parson of 
traitorous priest, Sixtus, who had upon bis own. 
' It is curious to note how many of the numerous Italian ty: 
took place in church. ‘The Chiarelli of Fabriano wore min 
a glean scree 1n 24855 Aho sotanss of ered Jn 
wes choren for the signal. Ginn Marin Visconti was killed 
Goltardo (1412), Galeaszo Maria Sforsa in San Stefano a 
Lodovico Moro only just escaped assassination in Sant” 
(1484), Machiavelli eays that Lorenzo de" Mediei's life was 
by Battinta Prescobaldi in the Carmine (see 2st. Pior, book 


end). ‘The Baglioni of Perugin were to have been 
the marriage festival of Astorre with Lavinia Colonna: 


ae 











Poreari intended to eapturo Nicholaa ¥.at the great gate of 
(1433). ‘The only chanoe of eatching cautions prinees off their, 
whon they were engaged in high wolemaities, See above, pp. 18) 





PERSECUTION OP JEWS "3 


exime of mingled treason, sacrilege, and murder, excommuni- 
fated Florence, and carried on for years a savage war with the 
‘Republic. Ti was not until 1481, when the descent of the 
‘Turks upon Otranto made him tremble for his own safety, 
‘that he chose to make peace with these enemies whom be bad 
hinsself provoked and plotted agninst. 

Another peculiarity in the Pontificate of Sixtus deserves 
special mention. It was under his auspices in the year 1473 
that the Inquisition was founded in Spain for the oxterminn- 
tion of Jews, Moors, and Christians with a taint of heresy, 
During the next four year 2,000 vietims wero burned in the 
province of Castile. In Sevillo, » plot of ground, called the 
‘Quemadero, or place of burning—a now Acoldama—was set 
apart for executions; and here in one year 280 heretics were 
scommmitted to the flames, while 79 were condemned to perpetual 
dhnprisoament, and 17,000 to lighter punishments of various 
‘mds, In Andalosia alone 5,000 houxs were at once 
sbanioned by their inhabitants. Thon followed in 1492 the 
celebrated edict against the Jews. Before four months had 
wspired the wholo Jowish population were bidden to leave 
‘Spain, carrying with them nothing in tho shape of gold or 
silver, To convert their property into bills of exchange and 
movables was their only resource. The market speedily was 
glutted = a house was given for an ass, a vinoyurd for suit 
ofelothes. Vainly did the persecuted race endeavour to pur- 
chase « remission of the sentence by the payment of an exor- 
Kitamt ransom. Torquemada oppeared before Ferdinand and 
his consort, rising the crucifix, and crying: ‘Judas sold 
Chariat for 90 pieces of silver; sell ye him fora larger sam, 
nd secount for the samo to God!’ ‘Tho exodas began, 
Hiight hundred thousand Jews left Spain'—some tor tho 


* This namber is perbape exaggerated. Limboroh im his Fistory of 
Be Tepuisition (p. #5) given beth $00,000 and 400,000; be also epeaks 
St 170/000 foweiince a9 ome catsulatce. 
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coast of Atrica, where the Arabs ripped their bodies 
search for gems or gold they might have swallowed, amd de~ 
flowered their women—some for Portugal, where they bought 
the right toexist fora large head-tax, and where they saw their 
sons and daughters dragged away to baptism before their eyes 
Others were sold as claves, or had to satisfy the rapacity of their 
persceutors with the bodies of their children, Many fang 
themselves into the wells, and sought to bury despair in suicide. 
‘The Mediterranean was coverod with famine-stricken ani 
plague-breeding fleets of exiles. Putting into the port of 
Gonoa, they were refusod leave to roside in the city, and dist 
by hundreds in the harbour. Their festering bodies bred « 
pestilence along the whole Italian sea-board, of which as 
Naples alone 20,000 persons died. Plitting from shore 20 
shore, these forlorn spectres, the victims of bigotry and avariow™ 
everywhere pilloged and everywhere rejected, dwindled away 
and disappeared. Meanwhile tho orthodox rajeiced. 
dolla Mirandola, who epent his life in roconeiling 

Cabala, finde nothing more to say than thie: ‘The eufferines=* 
of tho Jows, in which tho glory of the Divine justice delightes=™ 
were so extreme as to fill us Christians with commiserato=* 
With these wonts we may compare the following passage fro 
Senarega: ‘The matter at first sight seemed cil | 
‘as regarding the honour done to our religion ; yet it involve | 
soms amount of cruelty, if we look upon them, not as beast 
but as men, the handiwork of God.! A criti of this centa=o™ | 
can only exclaim with stupefaction: Tantum religio pote 
suadere malorum ! 'Thas Spain bogan to dovonr and depopie— 
late hervelf, ‘Tho curse whieh fell upen the Jew and Moar 
desconded noxt upon philosopher and patriot, ‘The 
the nation, in its commerce, ite industry, its free 


















‘ Senarega’s account of the entry of the Jews into 
swish He wae an oyy-rituese of what he relation, ‘The 
be read in Presectt's Ferdinand and Isabella, chapler 17. 





of ber art and letters in the blackness of inquisitorial gloom. 

‘Moat singular is the nititnde of a Sixtns—indulging his 
lust und pride in the Vatican, adorning the chapel called after 
his namo with masterpieces,’ rending Italy with broils for the 


against the Turk—yot mounwhile thinking to please God by 
Riolocausts of Moors, by myrinds of famishod Jows, conferring 
‘90 8 faithless and avaricious Ferdinand the title of Catholic, 
sendeayouring to wipe out his sins by the blood of others, to 
Warn his own vices in the autos de fé of Seville, and by the 
Moandation of that disbolical engine the Inquisition to secure 
‘the fabric hie own infamy was undermining.’ This is pot 
‘Phe langeage of » Protestant donouncing tho Pope, With all. 

¥Stusing beneath the Sibyts nnd before the Judgment of Michael 


‘Angelo, it i+ ditticelt not to picture to the fancy the arraignment of the 
Wopes who bailt and deantified that chapel, when the Christ, whose 


hepherile, ated cry; acd wallow yourvelves in the ashes, ye principal 
A/a Geek, for the days of your sanghter and your disperskme are 


* The same inceraruity appearn also in Innceont VIIL, whose ball 
againat witeberafi (1194) rystematiend the persecution directed against 


‘women took refuge im the province of the Archduke Sigimmond. Camta's 
Storia della. Dicceet ti Como (Le Monnier, 2 vols) may be consulted 
for the 
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respect for the Roman Church, that Alma Mater of the Middle 
Ages, that august and venerable monument of immemorial 
antiquity, we cannot close our eyes to the contradictions 
between practice and pretension upon which the History of 
the Halian Renaissance throws a light so lurid. 

After Sixtus IV, came Innocent VIL His eecullar name 
was Ginmbsttista Cibo, ‘Tho Sacred College, torrified by the 
experience of Sixtus into thinking that another Pope, 90 reck- 
less in his creation of scandalous Cardinals, might ran 
Christendom, laid the most solemn obligations on the Pepe 
elect. Cibo took oaths on every relic, by every saint, to every 
member of the Conclave, that he would maintain = certs 
order of appointment and a purity of election in the Chun 
No Cardinal under the age of 90, not more than one of tht 
Pope's own blood, none without the rank of Doctor of Theology 
or Law, were to be elected, and so forth. But as soom ax tbh 
tiara was on his head, be renounced them all a8 incomsiatet | 
with the rights and libertics of S. Peter's Chair. Engage 
monte mado by the man might always be broken by the Pop | 
Of Innocent’s Pontificate little need be said. He was the fint 
Pope publicly to acknowledge his seven children, and to ell 
them sons and daughters? Avarice, venality, sloth, and the 
ascendeney of base favourites made his reign loathsome wit 
out the blaze and splendour of the scandals of his fiery pdt 
cessor, In corruption he advanced a step even beyond Sixtah 
by establishing a bank at Rome for thoale of pardons. Beat 
sin had its price, which might bo paid at tho convenience 

‘+ Primus pontificum fillos fillasjus palam ostentavtt, primis eons 
apertaa fecit nuptiag, primar domestioos hymenmes eelebravit! Egititt 
21 eho guste by Gong Ske is ose aa 

"Infeesura says bo heard the Vice-Chancellor, whon aiked 
criminals were allowed to pny instead of being punished, answers | 
wills not the deaths of @ xinner, hut rather thet he should pay: Z| 
Dominico di Viterbo, Apostolic Soribe, forgod halls by whieh the Pe 
ranted indnlgenoes for the commission of the worst seandals, 

Lather tried to bay him off for 5,000 ducats. Innocent replied that st 











INNOCENT VIII. oT 


‘the criminal: 150 dueats of tho tax were poured into the 
Papal coffers; the surplus fell to Franceschetto, the Pope's 
fon. This insignificant prineeling, for whom the county of 
Anguillara was purchased, showed no ability or ambition for 
gught but getting and spending money. He was small of 
Matare and tame-spirited ; yet the destinies of an important 
house of Europe depended on him; for his father married 
him to Maddalons, tho daughter of Lorenzo do’ Medici, in 
487. This led to Giovanni de’ Medici reeeiving a cardinals 
hat at the ago of thirtoon, and thus tho Medicean interest in 
Rote was founded ; in the course of a few years the Medici 
pave two Popes to the Holy Soe, and by their ecclosiastical 
Influence riveted the chains of Florence fast! The traffic 
which Innocent and Franeeschetto carried on in theft and 
tuurder filled the Campagna with brigands and asiastins.” 
tnardered on their way to Rome; and in the city itself more 
than two handred people were publicly assassinated with inm- 
‘Panity during the inet months of the Pope's life. Ho was 
gradually doring off into his Inst long sloop, and Francosehetto 
was planning how to carry off hie docsts, While the Holy 
Prather still hovered botweon life and death, a Jowish dostor 
Proposed to reinvigorate him by the transfusion of young 
‘Mood into his torpid veins. Three boys throbbing with the 
‘elixir of early youth were sicrificed in vain, Each boy, says 
Infessura, received one ducat, He adds, not without grim 


denghters bought his parton for #00 ducuts. 

* Guleciardinl, i. 1, pointe out that Lorenso, haviag te Pope for 
bis was ale to create that balance of power in Ihaly which i was 
Bis chief political merit to have maintained until his death, 

+ It in omly by reading the pages of Infemaura’s Diary (Keeartas, vol 
Gi. yp 2008-2005) that nny notion of Khe mixed dedasehery and silane 
hreiis Mihi tne can bs fred. 
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humour: ‘Et paulo post mortui sunt; Judwus quidem 
aufagit, eb Papa non sanatas est.’ The epitaph of this poor 
old Pope reads like a rather clever but blasphemous witticism > 
* Ego antem in Innocentié med ingressus sum.” 

Meanwhile the Cardinals had not beon idle, Tho tediear 
loisure of Innocent’s long lothargy was employed by them ix 
active simony, Simony, it may be sid im passing, gave the 
great Italian families a direct interest in the election of th 
richest and most paying candidate. It served the turn al a 
man like Ascanio Sforza to fatton the golden goose that Lif 
such eggs, before ho killed it—~im other words, to take tht 
bribes of Innocent and Alexander, while deferring for a falew 
time his owa election, All the Cardinals, with the exceptiont 
Roderigo Borgia,' were the creatures of Sixtusor of Tnncorst: 
Having bought their hats with gold, they wers now dispel 
to sell their yotes to the highest bidder. ‘The Borgin waste 
richest, atrongest, wisest, and most worldly of them all. Bt 
ascertained exactly what the price of cach suffrage would 
and laid his plans accordingly. The Cardinal Ascanio Sikes, 
brother of the Duke of Milan, would accept the Tnorative pat 
of Vice-Chancellor. The Cardinal Orsini would be satisted 
with the Borgia Paluces at Rome and the Castles of Med 
cello and Saviano. The Cardinal Colonna bad a mind foils 
Abbey of Sabbiaco with its fortresses. The Cardinal of & 
Angelo preferred the comfortable Bishopric of Porto with ® 
palace stocked with choice wines. The Cardinal of Bat 
would take Nepi. ‘Tho Cardinal of Genoa was bribable wit 
the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata. Dems inflsealal 
members of the Conclave sold themselves for gold: to met 
their demands the Borgia sent Ascanio Sforza four miet 
laden with coin in open day, roquesting him to disteibule® 

+ Roderigo was the son of Isabella Borgia, niece of Pope Gxtievar IDs 
by her marringe with Jofré Lensvoli. He teok the name of J 
when ho enn.e to Rome to be made Cantinal, sud to shazo ies bis 50H 
sgroateess. 
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| tm proper portions to the voters. Tho fiery Giuliano della 

Rovere remained implacable and obdurate. In the Borgia 
| this vebemend temperament perceived a fit antagonist. ‘The 
armour which he donned in their first encounters be never 
doffed, bat waged fierce war with the whole brood of Borgins 
st Ostia, at the French Court, in Romagna, whorever and 
whenever he found opportunity,' He and five other Cardinals 
—among thom his cousin Raphael Riario—refasod to soll their 
votes, Bat Roderigo Borgia, having corrupted the rest of the 
College, assumed the mantle of S. Poter in 1402, with the 
evermemorable title of Alexander VI. 

Rome rejoiced. The Holy City attired horself in festival 
array, exhibiting on every flag and balcony the Bull of the 
house of Borgia, and crying like the Egyptians when they 
found Apis :— 

Vive diu Bos! Vire diu Bost Borgla vive! 
Virit Alerander : Roms beats manos. 
In truth thore was nothing to convince the Romans of the 
coming woe, or to raise sespicion that a Pope had been elected 
‘eho would deserve the execration of sueceeding conturies. In 
Betlerigo Borgia tho people only saw, aa yot, a man accom- 
Plished ut all points, of handsome person, royal carriage, 
majestic presenco, affable address, Ho was a brilliant orator, 
& pesionate lover, a demigod of court pageantry and 
ecelesinatic parado—gualities which, though they do not suit 
our notions of a churchman, imposed upon the taste of the 
Renaimance. As he rode in triumph toward the Lateran, 
‘voices were loud in his praise, ‘He sits upon a snow-white 
lores,’ writes one of the humanists of the contury,? ‘with 
perene forebrad, with commanding dignity. As ho distributes 
# The marriage of his oephew Nicolo delle Rovere to Laura, the 
‘of Alexander VE. by Glutls Bella, in 1605, toug after the Borin, 


saghter | 
family had lost ity hold on Italy, is @ carious axel unexplained incident, 
* See Michael Peruse, qzoted by Greg. Lecresia Borgia, p40. 


— 
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his blessing to the crowd, all eyes are fixed upon hint, sod 
all hearts rejoice. How admirable is the mild composure af 
his mien! how noble his countenance f his glance how freee! 
His stature and carriage, his beanty and the full toal ih 
of his body, how they enhance the reverence which he i=in. 
spires!’ Another panegyrist' describes hix ‘broad forvbemmmd, 
kingly brow, free countenance full of majesty,’ sdding themesast 
*the heroic beauty of his whole body’ was given him aly 
nature in order that he might ‘adorn the seat af the ApostIiliiier 
with his divine form in the place of God.’ How little im taiiibe 
carly days of his Pontificate the Borgia resembled thames? 
Aloxandor with whom the logond of his subsequent life me=at 
familiarized onr fancy, may be gathered from the followi=me 
socount : * Ho is handeome, of a most glad countenanes » asl 
joyous aspect, gifted with honeyed and choice eloquence ; Se 
beautiful women on whom his eyes are cast he lures to koe? 
him, and moves them ina wondrous way, nore powerfualy 
than the magnet influences iron.’ ‘These, we mest remand" 
are the testimonies of men of letters, imbued with the Pag=sa 
sentiments of the fifteenth century, and rejoicing in the advesst 
of a Pope who would, they hoped, make Bome the capital <! 
luxury and licence, ‘Therefore they require to be received wa 
caution, Yet there is no reason to suppose that the majority” =f 
tho Italians roganied the elevation of the Borgia with peealiest 
horror. Asa Cardinal he had given proof of his ability, ext 
shawn no signs of foree or cruelty or frand. Nor were Tait 
morals worse than those of his colleagues. If he was ©2266 
father of several children, 30 was Giuliano della Rovers, aad 
so had been Pope Innocent before him. This mattered Bott 
little in an age when the Primate of Christendom had om=®? 
to be regarded as a secular potentate, less fortumate than obser 
princes innsmuch as his rule was not hereditary, bat more 


* Janzon Mainas, qnoted by Greg. Stadt Rew, p S14, mote, 
* Gasp. Ver, quoted by Greg. Stadt Bow, p. 208, nots, 


= 
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ass man bad boon apprebonded, it inspired s legend whisk, 
ike all legends, distorts the facts which it reflects. 
Aloxander was, in trath, a man eminently fitted to clome—e 
an old age and to inaugurate a new, to demonstrate ti=iiths 
paradoxical situation of the Popes by the inexorable logic m= af 
his practical impiety, and to fuse two conflicting world-foroeeers 
in the cynicism of supreme corruption. The Emperors of UamMMke 
Julian house had exhibited the extreme of sensual insolen=—oy 
in their nutocracy. What they desired of strange and swommeent 
and terrible in the forbidden fruits of lust, they bind enjoyed, 
‘Tho Popos of the Middle Ages—Hildebrand and Boniface —— 
had displayed the extreme of spiritual Insolence in theme=ir 
thoocrney. What they desired of tyrunnous and foreefal im 
the exercise of an usurped despotisen over souls, thoy hammd 
enjoyed. The Borgia combined both impulses towant tale 
illimitable. To describe him as the Genius of Evil, whcooese 
sensualities, as unrestrained as Nero's, were relieved sgaicoest 
the background of flame and smoke which Christianity beamd 
raised for fleshly sin, is justifiable. His spiritual tyraneaey, 
that arrogated Jus, by right of which he claimed the hemeai 
sphere revealed by Christopher Columbus, and imposed Spo 
the press of Europe the censure of the Church of Rome, wt 
rendered ton times more monstrous by the glare reflected are it 
from the unquenched farnace of a godless life, The snivers=al 
conscience of Christianity is revolted by those annameatale 
delights, orgies of blood and festivals of lust, which wae=r® 
‘enjoyed in the plenitude of his green and vigorous old age ET 
this versatile diplomatist and subtle priest, who controlled ==? 
councils of kings, and who chaunted the sacramental sereee 
for a listoning world on Easter Day in Rome, Rome E=at 
nover been small or weak or mediocre, And now in De 
Pontificate of Aloxandor ‘that memorable scone” presented: 1 
tho nations of the modern world a pageant of Antishrist and 
Antiphysis—the negation of the Gospel and of matare; & 
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spectacle of discord between humanity as it aspires to 
beet, and humanity os it is ab ite worst; a tragi- 
composed by some infernal Aristophanes, in which 
tvant of servants, the anointed of the Lord, the 
int upon earth of Christ, played the chiof part. It 
objectod that this is tho language not of history but 
legend. I reply that there are occasions when the 
has caught the spirit of the truth. 

tender was a stronger aod « firmer man than his 
fate predecessors. ‘He combined,’ sys Guicciardini, 
fith singalar sngacity, » sound judgment with extr- 
f powers of persunsion; and to all the grave affairs of 
‘pptied ability and pains beyond belief"! His first 
us to reduce Rome to order, The old factions of 
‘and Orsini, which Sixtus had sootehed, but which 
fed their heads again during the dotage of Innocent; 
@troyed in his Pontificate. In this way, as Machin~ 
served,” ho laid tho real basis for the tammporal powor 
tapaey. Alexander, indeed, as a sovereign, achieved 
Papal See what Louis XL had dono for the throne of 
(and made Rome on its small seale follow the type of 
je European monarchies. The faithlosmness and per- 
fibe Pope, ‘ who never did aught else but deceive, nor 
yught of anything bat this, and always found occa- 


thet fair t Gaiceiardint to complete his sentence is » note: 
food qualities wore far surpassed by his vicos ; private habite 
mont ebeeonity, no shame nor sense of trath, no fidelity to his 
fats, no religious sentimont; insatiable avarice, unbridled 
(cruelty beyond the eruolty of bartarons races, banning dewlew 
‘fehl sons by any means: of these there wore many, and amour 
bender that he might not lack vicious inatramente for effecting 
8 sohemen—one not lous detestable in nny way thas his father.” 
‘rol Lx 0. 1 shall translate and put into the appendix Gaie- 
+ chsractor of Alexander from the Storia di Firense. 
(he sentences which close the 11th chapter of the Prince, 
x2 


Mi 
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sion for his frauds,’ ! when combined with hie logical intel 

and persuasive eloquence, made him a redoubtable antagonist, 

All considerations of religion and morality were subordinated 
by him with strict impartiality to policy: and his poliey The 
restrained to two objecta—the advancement of his family, saad 
the consolidation of the temporal power. ‘These were nit 
aims for the ambition of « potentate who with one stroke =f 
his pen pretended to confer the new-found world on Span, 
Yet they taxed bis whole strength, and drove bin to the peer. 
petration of enormous crimes. 

Formor Pontiffs had raised monoy by the sale of benefice: 
and indulgences = this, of courses, Alexander also practie®— 
to such an extont, indeed, that an epigram gained currenery; 

* Alexander selfs the keys, the altars, Christ. Well, he bomgrly 
them; so he has a right to sell them.’ But he went fartiber 
and took lessxms from Tiberius. Having sold the searleé to 
the highest bidder, he used to feed his prelate with rich bens 
fices. When he had fattened him sufficiently, he polsoanl 
him, laid hands upon his boards, and recommenced the gaat 
Paolo Capello, the Venetian Ambassador, wrote in the yer 
1500: * Every night they tind in Bome four or five nunlerl 
men, Bishops and Prelates and so forth.’ Panvinius mentiot 
three Cardinals who were known to have been poisoned by St 
Pope ; and to their names may be addod those of the Cardinals 
of Capua and of Verona.? ‘To be a prince of the Chureh wis 
dangerous in those days ; and if the Borgia had not at bast poi 
soned himself by mistake, he must in the long run have bad 
to pay people to accept so perilous « privilege. His trafbe in 
Charch dignities was carried on upon a grand scale: twelve 
Cardinals’ hats, for example, wore put up to auction in & 


' Mach, Prince, ch. avii. In the Satires of Ariosto (Satire £. 208.27) 
there is @ brilliant and singnlarly ontspoken passage on the tepoties 


of the Popes and its ruinous results for ftaly. 


* Seo the authorities in Burckhanlt, pp. 08, 94, 
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over which the soldiers of Calvary had enst their dice! The 
tmonoy and the rolique arrived in Italy and were intercepted 
by the partisans of Giuliano della Rovere, Alexander, before 
the bargain with the Sultan had been concluded by the 
murder of Djem, was forced to hand him over to the French 
king. But the unlucky Turk carried in his constitution the 
slow poison of the Borgias, and died in Charles's camp 
between Rome and Naples. Whatever crimes may be con- 
donod in Aloxander, it is difficult to extenuate this trafic with 
the Turka. By his appeal from the powers of Europe to the 
Sultan, at a timo when tho peril to the Western world war 
still most serious, he stands attainted for high treason agains 
Christendom, of which he professed to be the chief; against 
civilisation, which the Church pretended to protect; agaist 
Christ, whose vieay he presumed to style himself. 

Like Sixtus, Alexander combined this dendness to the 
spirit and the interests of Christianity with geal for dogs 
He never flinched in formal orthodoxy, and the measm# 
which he took for riveting the chains of superstition on the 
people were calculated with the military firmness of a Napolest 
It was he who established the censure of the press, by which 
printers were obliged, under pain of excommunication, to ei 
mit the books they issued to the control of the Arebbishoyt 
and their delegates, Tho Brief of Jane 1, 1501, which om 
tains this order, may be reasonably said to have rutarded civ 
lisation, at least in Italy and Spain. 

Carnal sensuality was the besetting vice of this Pape 
throughout his life? This, together with bis almost inseé 

* See the letlers in the ‘ Proures et Observations,” printed at the etd 
of the Mémoires de Comines. z 

* Guicciardin| (St, Fior, cap, 27) writes: ‘Fx Ineeoriosizaime malo 
¢ nell’ elizo sesso, teed publicamente fernine ¢ gereoni, eas pil sRtoem 
nelle femine.’ A notion of the public disonlers connected Be 
solute life may be gained from this passage in Saaudo's Diary (Geagiet 
ving, Lncresia Borgia. p. 88): *Da Roma per Ia lettern del orator pont 
fo intese ef etian do private persone conse acti abeesinercle 0 
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sweaknoss for his children, whereby he became a slave to the 
terrible Cesare, caused all the crimes which he committed. 
At the same time, though sensual, Alexander was not glat- 
fomows. Boccaccio, tha Ferrarese Ambassador, remarks: 
* Tbe Pope eats only of one dish. Tt is, therefore, disagree. 
table io have to dine with him.’ In this respect he may be 
favourably contrasted with the Roman prelates of the age of 
Leo. His relations to Vannozea Catanei, the titular wife first 
‘of Giorgio de Croce, and then of Carlo Canale, and to Giulia 
Parnose,' surnamod La Bella, the titular wife of Orsino Orsini, 
were open and acknowledged. These two sultanas raled him 
during the groator portion of his carcer, conniving moanwhilo 
st the harem, which, after truly Oriental fashion, he main- 
tained in the Vatican. An incident which happened during 
the French invasion of 1494 brings the domestic ciroumstances 
‘of a Pope of the Renaissance vividly before us. Monssigneur 
Allegre canght the ladies Giulia and Girolama Farnese, 
together with the lady Adriana de Mila, who was employed as 
their deenna, mcar Capodimonte, on. November 29, and carried 
tiem to Montefiazcone, The eum fixed for their ransom was 
9,000 ducate, This the Pope paid, and on December 1 thoy 
‘were released. Alexander mot them outside Home, attired 
like n layman ina black jorkin trimmod with gold brocade, 
‘chiens di Dio,cho a! paps errs nsto un flol dena romans maritate, 
th’ of padre I’ haves rufisnate, ¢ di questa il marito invith il suoeero a ln 
‘vigna w to vecise tagliaadoli el expo, pouendo quello sopra eo legno con 
ptary cee dicera & id capo de mio suovero che @ ruflansto ten 
Bele ol pape, 04 che ister questo fl papa fece meiter ol dito im exitio ai 
‘Boma con taglia. Questa wera venme per leiere particular; etiam «i 
poles coe Ia aus epageols menatali per s00 fol does di Gandia nova 
tpente Ii venation’ 

* Her brother Alexander, afterwards Paul [11., owed his promotion to 
‘the purple to this Haleon, which was, therefore, the origin of the great- 
eet off tle Parnesi. The tomb of Pact IML in the Trituna of 8. Peter's 
eas three notable tamily portraits — the Fope himself ts browne ; bis sinter 
Gintia, maked in marble, a+ Justice, and their old mother, Giovamms 
Gartesi, the bewd, as Prodevce, 








——— 








and fastened round his waist by a Spaniah girdle, from whisk 
hung his dagger. Lodovieo Sforza, when he beard what hat 
liappened, remarked that it was weak to release these dey 
who were ‘ the very eyes and heart’ of his Holiness, for = 
small a ransom—if 50,000 dacats had been demanded, they 
would bave been poid. This and a few similar jokes, eiterol 
at the Pope's expense, make us understand to what extent it 
Ttalians were sccustomed to regard their high pricst a8 & 
secular prince. Even the pageant of Alexander seated in & 
Peter's, with bis danghter Lucrezia on one side of bis throne 
and his daughtor-inlaw Sancia upon the othor, moved 09 
moral indignation; nor were the Romans astonished when 
Luerezia was appointed Governor of Spoleto, and plenipokae 
tary Regent of the Vatican in her father's absence. That 
scandals, however, created a very different impression in tbe 
north, and prepared the way for the Reformation. 

‘The nepotism of Sixtus was like water to the strong ¥i0t 
of Alexander's paternal ambition. The passion of patecnilfy 
exnggerated beyond the bounds of natural affection, sat 
scandalous in a Roman Pontiff, waa tho main motive of the 
Borgis’s action. Of his children by Vannozza, be caused 
eldest son to be created Duke of Gandia; the youngest b 
married to Donna Sancia, a daughter of Alfonso of Aragon, 
whom the boy was honoured with the Dukedom of Squillect 
Cosara, the second of this family, was appointed Bishop 
Valentia, and Cardinal. The Dokedoms of Camering st 
Nepi were given to another John, whom Alexander iret de 
clared to be his grandson. through Cosare, and afterwanlt 
acknowledged as his son. This John may possibly hare bet 
Lucresia’s child. ‘Tho Dukodom of Sormoneta, wranchad 2° 
a moment from the hands of the Guetani family, who stillee® 
it, was conferred upon Lncrozia’s son, Roderigo. Taasreti 
the only daughter of Aloxander by Vannoxea, took three Bae 
bands in suecession, after having boon formally betrothed 
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understand that a woman should be irresponsible for all the 
crimes and scandals perpetrated in her name. Yeb it seem 
now clear enough that not hers, but her father's and her 
brother's, wore the atrocities which mnde her married liteis 
Rome a byword, She eat and smiled through all the tempatt 
which tossed her to and fro, until she found at last « fairpee 
in the Duchy of Ferrara. Nureed in the corruption of Pagal 
Rome, which Lorenzo de’ Medici deseribed to his son Gioyannt 
as‘asink of all the vices,” consorting habitually with be 
father's concubines, and conseions that her own mother bed 
been married for show to two successive husbands, it isnot 
possible that Lucrewia raled her conduct at any time vib 
propriety. It is even probable that the darkest tales aba! 
her are true. The Lord of Pesaro, we must remember, til 
his kinsman, the Duke of Milan, that the assigned reasons ft 
his divorco were false, and that the fact was what can soarly 
be recorded.’ Still, there is no ground for supposing that, it 
the mattor of hor firat husband's divorce and the sosotds 
+ The whole question of Lucresia’s guilt has been aly investi 
by Gregorovius (Lucresia Borgia, pp. 101, 15964), Charity same 
‘that the dreadfn} tradition of bor relation to hor fasher and brothers 
founded lees opon fact than upon the scandals current afier her St 
‘What Giovanni Stora said was this: ‘asel haperia comonciuds iylel 
volte, ma chet Papa non getha tolta per aliro se wom per wsare cos We! 
This confession of the injured husband went the round of wll the Coat 
‘of Italy, waa repeated by Mallpiero and Paolo Capello, formed the 1 
stance of the ¢atires of Sannazaro and Pontano, crept into the chewielt 
of Matarazzo, and survived i histories of Machiavelli and Qxiseist- 
dini. ‘There was nothing in his words to astonish mea who "0 
cognisant of the nots ot Gianpnclo Baglioni and Bigixmondo Malai; 
while the frantic passion of Alexander for his children, olosely allel st 
‘this fooling was in him to evoessive sensuality, gave them confirmation 
‘Wero they, however, true; of were they « malevolent Ee? ‘That ie * 
real point at issue. Puychological speculation will belp ‘bet Mttle bere 
11 {s true that Lacrezis in afterlife ehowed all the signs of & cleat 
telenos, But so also did Alexander, whose buoyancy of spirits laaed ill 
the vory day of his death, Yot he was stained with erimes foal moat’ 
to darken the conscience of any man, at any period of life, and in Bay 
position. 
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murder, she was more than a passive agent in the hands of 
Alexander and Cesare. The pleasurv-loving, careless woman 
of the Renaissance is very different from the Medea of Victor 
‘Hugo's romance ; and what remains most revolting to the 
‘modern conscience in ber conduct is complacent acquiescence 
‘in scenes of debauchery devised for her amusement.' Instead 
‘of viewing ber with dread og a potent and malignant witch, 
we have to regard her with contempt as a feeble woman, 
soiled with sensual foulmess from the cradle. It is also due 
fo trath to remember that at Ferrara she won the eateom of 
fs husband who had married hor unwillingly, attached the 
whole state to ber by her sweetness of temper, and received 
‘the panogyrics of tho two Strozzi, Bembo, Ariosto, Aldo 
Manuzio, and many other men of note. Foreigners who saw 
ber surrounded by hor brilliant Court exclaimed, like the 
Prench biographer of Bayard: ‘J'ose bien dire que, de eon 
temps, ni beaucoup avant, il no s’eat point trouvé de plus 
triomphanto princesso ; car elle était bello, bonne, douce, ot 
courtoise & toutes gens.” 

‘Yet even at Ferrans tragedies which might remind her of 
the Vatican continued to surround her path. Alfonso, rude 
fy manners and devoted to gun-foundry, interfered but litte 
‘with the life she led among the wits and scholars who sur 
rounded her, One day, however, in 1608, the post Ercole 
Btrozzi, who had sung ber praises, was found dead, wrapped 
in his mantle, and pierced with two and twenty wounds. No 
Judicial inquiry into this murdor was made. Rumour crodited 
both Alfonso and Lucrezia with the deod—Alfonso, beeonse bo 
tight be joalous of his wife; Locrozia, because hor post bad 
‘rweently married Barbara Torelli, Two years earlier another 
ark crime at Forrara broaght the name cf Borgia before the 
pablic. One of Luerezia's ladies, Angela Boryin, was courted 
by both Giulio d’ Este und the Cardinal Ippolito, ‘The girl 

4 See Borchard, od, Letbaitz, pp. 77 and TS, 
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praised the eyes of Giulio in the hearing of the Ca 
dinal, who forthwith hired assassins to mutilate his brother's 
face. Giulio escaped from their hands with the loes of extol 
his eyes, and sought justice from the Dake against the Car 
dinal in vain, Thereupon be vowed to be rerenged om beth 
Ippolito and Alfonso. His plot was to murder thom, anl ® 
place Fordinand of Este on the throne. The treason iF 
Aiscovered ; the conspirators appeared before Alfonso: be 
rushed upon Ferdinand, and with his dagger stabbed him ii 
the face. Both Giulio and Fentinand were thrown inte ibe 
dungeons of the palace at Ferrara, where they languid 
for years, while the Duke and Luerezia enjoyed themselyesia 
its spacious halls and sunny loggic among their cour 
Ferdinand died in prison, aged sixty-threo, in 1640. Gislie 
was released in 155) and died, agod cighty-threo, in 1961. 
‘These facta deserve to bo recorded im connection wie 
Lucresia’s married life at Ferrara, lest we should pay leo 
much attention to the flatterios of Ariosto. At the samelimt 
her history as Duchess consists, for the most part, ix the 
record of the birth of children. Like her mother Vannseay 
she gave herself, in the decline of life, to works of charity asl 
mercy. After this fashion the bright and balefal dames ol 
the Renaissance saved their souls, 

But to roturn to the domestic history of Aloxandor, Tt 
marder of the Duke of Gandia brings the whole Borgis farily 
upon tho scono, It is rolated with great cirenmetantiniay sad 
with surprising sangtroid by Burchard, the Pope's Masterofthe 
Ceremonies. Tho Duke with his brother Cesare, then 
Valentino, supped one night at the house of their maibee 
Vannozza. On their way home the Duke said that he 
visit a lady of their acquaintance, He parted from: 
was never scen again alive. When the news of pe 
‘ance spread abroad, o boatman of the Tiber deposed to having 
watched the body of a man thrown into the river on the sight 
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the Duke's death, the 14th of June; be had tiot thought it 
jrih while to report this fact, for he bad seen ‘a hundred 
(ies in his day thrown into the water at the said spot, and 
| questions aaked about them afterwards.’ The Pope had 
@ Tibor draggod for some houra, while the wits of Rome 
ade epigrams upon this true successor of S. Potor, this new 
(her of men. At last the body of the Duke of Gandia was 
(aled up: nine wounds, one in tho throat, the othors in the 
(ad and logs and trunk, were found upon the corpse, From 
@ evidence secumulated on tho subject of the manor it 
(peared that Cesure had planned it; whether, as some have 
(pposed, out of a jealousy of his brother too dreadful to 
(eeribe, or, as is more probablo, because he wished to take 
first place in the Borgia family, we do not know exactly. 
he Pontiff in his rago and grief was like @ wild beast driven 
(bay. Ho shat himself up in o private room, refused food, 
(@ bowled with so terrible a voice that it was beard in the 
feet beyond his palnco, When he rose up from this agony, 
morse seemed to havo struck him. Hoe assembled a Con- 
tve of tho Cardinals, wopt before them, rent bis robes, con- 
his sins, and instituted a commission for the reform of 
abuses he bad sanctioned in the Chureh. Bat the storm 
|anguish spent its strength at last. A visit from Vannozza, 
mother of bis children, wrought a endden change from 
to meoncilement, What passed between them is not 
for certain; Vannozza is suppored, however, to have 
out, what was indisputably truo, that Cesare was more 
to support the dignity of the family by his abilities 
had been the weak and amiable Dako of Gandia. The 
father rose from the earth, dried his eyes, took food, 
from him his remorse, and forgot toguiher with his 
for Almalom tho reforms which ho had promised for the 














| Henotforth he devoted limsclf with sustained energy to 
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building up the fortunes of Cesare, whom he released from 
all ecclesiastical obligations, and to whose service he seemed 
bound by some mysterious power. Nordid he even reveatihe 
savageness and cruelty which this young hell-cat vonted ia 
his presence on the persons of his favourites, At ome tine 
Cesare stabbed Porotto, tho Pope's minion, with his on 
hand, when the youth had taken refugsin Alexander's ams; 
the blood spirted out upon the priestly mantle, and the young 
man died there! At another time he employed the ame 
dinbolical tempor for the deloctation of his father. He tarsed 
out some prisoners sentenced to death in a courtyard of the 
palace, arrayed himself in fantastic clothes, and amused the 
papal party by shooting the unlucky criminals. They om 
round and round the court crouching and doubling to avd 
his arrows, He showed his skill by hitting exch where be 
thought fit, ‘The Pope and Lucrezia looked on applandingly. 
Other scones, not of bloodshed, but of grovelling sensuality, 
dovised for tho entertainment of his father and his se, 
though described by the dry pen of Burcband, can searesly be 
transferred to these pages. 

The history of Cesare’a attempt to found a principally 
belongs properly to another chapter? But the assists 
rendered by his father is essential to the biography of Ala 
ander. The vision of an Italian sovereignty which Obarlesof 
Anjou, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and Galeazzo Maria Siest 
had successively entertained, now fascinated the imagiaslica 
of the Borgias. Having resolved to make Cesare a print) 
Alexander allied himself with Lonis XII. of Franee, promising 
to annul bis first marriago and to sanction his nuptials si 
Anne of Brittany, if he would undertake the advancement of 
his son. This bribe induced Louis to create Cesare Duke of 
Valence and to confer on him the band of Charlotte of Nawrate 


* ‘The account is given by Capello, the Venetian envoy. 
* Sea Chapter VIL 
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He also entured Italy and with his arms enabled Cesare to 
subdue Rowngua. The system adopted by Alexander and his 
ton in their conquests was a simple one. They took the 
capitals and mardered the princes. Thus Cesare strangled 
the Varani ot Camerino in 1502, and the Vitelliand Orsini at 
Sinigaglia in the eame year: by his means the Marescotti had 
been massacred wholesale in Bologna; Pesaro, Rimini, and 
Forti had been treated in like manner; and after the captaro 
‘of Faonva in 1601, the two young Manfrodi had been sent to 
Rome, where they were exposed to the worst insults, and then 
drowned or strangled. A systom of equal simplicity kopt their 
policy alive in foreign Courts. The Bishop of Cette in France 
was poisoned for hinting at a socret of Cesaro'n (1498); the 
Cantinal d'Amboise was bribed to maintain the credit of the 
Borgins with Losin XIL ; tho offer of » red hat to Brigonnet 
saved Alexander from a general council in 1494. The histo- 
teal internet of Alexander's mothod consists of its dolibernte 
adaptation of all tho means in hie powor to one end—tho eleva- 
tion of his family. His spiritual authority, the wealth of tho 
‘Church, the honours of the Holy College, the arts of an 
aemanin, the diplomacy of a despot, were all devoted systema. 
teally and openly to the purpose in view. Whatever could bo 
dane to weaken Italy by foreign invasions and internal dis- 
cords, so as to render it a proy for his poisonous son, he 


* Their tether, Galectto Manfredi, had been murdered in 1488 by 
thelr mather, Prancosca Bentivosti, Of Astorre's death Guicciartint 
‘eres: “Astorre, eho era minore di diclotto anni e di forma eccellente 
«= = « = emdotto m Homa, maziata prim (ecando che si disse) ln Wibidine 





‘the Bishop of Fano, To a temperament like Alesandor’s, however, mere 
Jest enbanend hy crunity, and seasoned with the joy of insult to an enemy, 
‘was a saillelent motive for the commission of monstrous erime. 


——— 
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attempted. When Louis XII. made his infamous alliance 
with Ferdinand the Catholic for the spoliation of the lous of 
Aragon in Naples, the Popo gladly gave it his sanction, Tht 
two kings quarrelled over their prey: thon Alexander fomented 
their discord in order that Cesare might have an opportunity 
of carrying on his operations in Tuscany unchecked. Paitist 
ism in his breast, whether the patriotism of a borm Spanient 

or the patriotism of an Italian potentate, was ax dead oF 

Christianity. To make profit for the house of Dargis by taxa 

sacrilege, and the dismemberment of nations, was the Pyal 

policy. 

It is wearisome to continne to the end the catalogue! Bit 
misdoings*" We are relieved when at Inst the final ealh 
arrives, The two Borgias, so rans the legend of ther dorm 
fall, invited themealvos to dine with the Cardinal Adri @ 
Cometo in a vineyard of tho Vatican belonging to theirlnt 
‘Thither by the hands of Alexander's butler they praviomly 
conveyed ome poisoned wine. By mistake, or by the conisit= 
ance of the Cardinal, who may have bribed this trastedl ageth 
they drank the death-cup mingled for their victim. Noalyall 
contemporary Italian annalists, including Guiccianting, Pat 
Giovio, and Sanudo, gave currency to this version of tht 
tragedy, which became the common property of historitth 
novelists, and moralists," Yet Burchard, who was on thespos 
recorded in his diary that both father and son were 
by a malignant fever; and Giustiniani wrote to his muse 
in Venice that the Pope’s physician ascribed bis illees @ 
apoploxy.? Tho season was remarkably unhealthy, apd dealt 


* Tho story in related by Cinthio in his Eeatommith Die % 
Nor, 10. 

* The various accounts of Alexander's death have bees 
Gregorovius (Stade Rows, vol, vii), and have been @iscmmsed by Vulatil 
hie edition of the Giustinian! Doapatches, 9 vole. Flarenos, Le Menulet, 
Grogorortvs thinks the question still open. Villard decides in faroar el 


tever against poison, 
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from fever had been froquont. A circular letter to the 
Gorman Princes, written probably by the Cardinal of Gurk, 
‘and dated August 81, 1508, distinctly mentioned fover as the 
cause of the Pope's mudden decease, ex hoc sectlo horrendd 
febrium incensione absorptum.' Machiavelli, again, who con- 
versed with Cesare Borgin about this tarning-point in his 
‘eater, gave no hint of poison, but spoke only of son and father 
being simultanconsly prostrated by disease. 

At this distance of time, and without further details of 
evidence, we are unable to decide whether Alesander’s death 
‘was natural, or whothor tho singularly circumstantial and 
*ommonly accopted story of the poisoned wine contained the 
truth. On tho ono silo, in favour of the hypothesis of fever, 
we have Burchard’s testimony, which does not, however, 
exactly agroo with Ginstiniani's, who reported apoplexy to the 
Venetian Senate as the cause of death, and whose report, even. 
at Vonice, was ryjected by Sanudo for the hypothesis of poison 
On the other side, we have the consent of all contemporary 
historians, with the single and, it must be allowed, romarkable 
exception of Maohiavelli. Psolo Giovio goes even 20 far as 
‘to navert that tho Cardinal Cornoto told him he bad narrowly 
eeeaped from the effects of antidotes taken in his extreme 
ferror to counteract the possibility of poison. 

‘Whatever may have been the proximate cause of his sick- 
ness, Aloxandor died, black and swollen mass, hideous to 
eontemplate, afters sharp struggle with the venom he had 
absorbed.* * All Romo," says Guicciardini, ‘ran with inde- 
scribabie glailness to view the corpse. Meo could not satiate 
———o the serpent who, by 

hy Th. Garnett In Athoweune, Jan. 10, 1878, 

Speier rhed fac Dosepo cocina s bolic os tone tpumhe 
ome faria uno enldero nl foehvo, axct perseverd mentre ebe fo sopra 
ferra ; divenne anchor ultra mod grosso in tante ote in lui now apparea 
forma di corps humsno, ne dala Iargherm als Iangheesn del corpo waa 

| ere differentia slouna’ (loiter of Marguis of Mantes). 


a 
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his unbounded ambition and pestiferous perfidy, by every 
demonstration of horrible cruelty, monstrous lust, and un- 
heard-of avarice, selling without distinction things sxcred and 
profane, bad filled the world with vonom.’ Cesare Janguished 
for some days on a sick bed: but in the end, by the aid of a 
powerful constitution, he recovered, to find his claws cut and 
his plans in irretrievablo confasion. ‘The state of the Duke 
of Valence,’ says Filippo Nerli,' ‘ vanished even as emoke in 
air, or foam upon the water.” 

‘The moral sense of the Italians expressed itself after 
Mexander’s death in the legend of a devil, who bad carried 
off his soul. Burchard, Giustiniani, Sanudo, and others men- 
tion this incident with apparent belief. But » letter from the 
Marquis of Mantua to bis wife, dated September 22, 1608, 
gives the fullest particulars: ‘in his sickness the Pope talked 
in euch & way that those who did not know what wus ii Ids 
mind thought him wandering, though ho spoke with gral 
fueling, and his words wore: I will come ; it is but righty 
wait yet a litue sohile. Thoso who were privy to bis scent 
thought explained that, after the death of Innocent, while 
tho Conclave was sitting, he bargained with the dewil for the 
Papacy at the price of his soul: and among the agreemmelt 
was this, that he should hold the See twelve years, which be 
did, with the addition of four days; and some attest they &¥ 
seven devils in the room at the moment that be breathed Bit 
last.’ More old wives’ tales; yet they mark the point 
which the oredit of the Borgia had fallen, evon in Italy, ao 
the hour when the humanists had praized his godlike earagt 
and heroie mien upon the day of his olection. 

‘Thus, overreaching themselves, ended this pair of ¥illains 
—the most notable adventurers who ever played their ptt 
upon the stage of the great world. The fruit of so many 
crimes and such persistent effort was reaped by their enemy, 

* Commenters, lib, v. 
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Ginliano dolla Rovere, for whos benefit the nobles of the 
Roman state and the despots of Romagna had been oxtir- 
pated.! Alexander had prored the old order of Catholicity to 
be untenable. The Reformation was imporiously demanded. 
‘His very vicos spurred tho spirit of humanity to frecdom. 
Before  anintly Pontiff the new age might still bave trembled 
in superstitions reverence. ‘Tho Bargin to all logical intelloota 
rendored the protensions of a Pops to away the souls of men 
Fidioulows. This is an oxeuss for dwelling so long upon the 
spectacle of his onormities. Bottor than any other series of 
facta, they illustrate, not only the corruption of society, and 
the separation betwoen morality and religion in Ttaly, but 
elo the absurdity of that Church policy which in the age of 
the Renaissance confined the action of the head of Christen- 
dom to the narrow interesta of a brood of parvenus and 
bastards. 
Of Pius IIL, who reigned for a fow days after Aloxander, 
‘ne scoount need be taken. Giuliano della Rovoro was made 
Pope in 1503. Whatever opinion may be formed of him eon- 
sidured an the high.priest of tho Christian faith, there ean bo 
no doubt that Julins IT. was one of the greatest figures of the 
Renuisance, and that his namo, instead of that of Leo X., 
should by right be given to the golden age of letters and of 
‘atts in Rome. Ho stamped the century with the impross 
‘of a powerful personality. It is to him we owe the most splen- 
| id of Michnol Angelo’s and Raphnel’s masterpieces. ‘The 
Basilica of 8. Peter's, that materialised idea, which remains 
| to symbolise the transition from tho Church of the Middle 
Ages to the modern semi-seealar supromacy of Papal Rome, 
was his thought. No nepotism, no Icathsomo sensuality, no 
flagrant violation of ecolesinstical justicn, stain his pontificate, 
‘His one purpose was to secure and extend the temporal 
# Cenare, it mort be remembered, had ostensibly reduced the eltles of 
| Lemmbanity, Hocsages, acd the March, as Gontalonier of the Church. 
| a2 
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authority of the Popes; and this he achieved by curbing the 
ambition of the Venetians, who threatened to absorb Bo- 
magna, by reducing Perugia and Bologna to the Papal sway, 
by annexing Parma and Piscenza, and by entering om the 
horitago boquoathed to him by Ceaare Borgia, At his dosth 
he transmitted to hia successors the largost and most solid 
sovercignty in Italy. But rostloss, turbid, never happy unless 
fighting, Julius drowned the peninsula in blood. He bas 
been called a patriot, because from time to time he maised the 
cry of driving the barbarians from Italy: it must, however, 
be remembered that it was he, while stil] Camlinal di Sas 
Pietro in Vincoli, who finally moved Charles WIE. from 
Lyons; it was be who stirred up the League of Cambray 
against Venice, and who invited the Swiss mercenaries into 
Lombardy; in each case adding the weight of tho Papal 
authority to the forces which were enalaving his country, 
Julius, again, has been variously roprosented ag the sayiit 
of the Papacy and as the curse of Italy.t He wns emphaii- 
eally both. In thoso days of national anarchy it was pethapt 
impossible for Julius to magnify the Church except at the 
expenso of the nation, and to achieve the purpose of bis lie 
without inflicting the scourge of foreign war upon Bis 
countrymen, The powers of Europe had outgrown the Papal 
discipline. Italian questions were being decided ie tht 
cabinets of Louis, Maximilian, and Ferdinand. Instead 
controlling tho arbiters of Italy, a Pope could only play 
one against another. 

Leo X, succooded Julius in 1518, to the great relist of 
the Romans, wearied with the continual warfare of tbe oll 
Ponsifice terribile, In the gorgeous pageant of op 
procession to the Latoran, the streets were 

+ + Patale instramento ¢ allora ¢ prima e pol de’ mall d? Takia! apt 
Goiceiardini, Storia 4” Malia, voli, p. 86 ‘Dee Better des Pape 
thums,’ says Burckhardt, p. 05. 
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arches, emblems, and inscriptions. Among these may be 
voticed tho couplet emblazoned by the banker Agostino Chigi 
belore his palace: 
Otim habuit Cypris aus tompora; tempora Mavors 

‘Olim habait ; sus nune tempera Pallas habet, 
* Venus ruled here with Alexander; Mars with Julins; now 
Pallas enters on her reign with Leo.’ To this epigram the 
goldarith Antonio di San Marco answered with one pithy 
line: 

Mars fait ; ont Pallas; Cyprian semper oro: 


Mars reigned : Pallas reigns; Venus’ own I shall always be." 

‘This first Popo of tho house of Medici enjoyed at Rome 
‘the fame of his father Lorenzo the Magnificent at Florence, 
Extolled as an Augustus in hia lifetime, he has given his 
name to what is called the golden age of Italian culture, Aw 
2 man, he was well qualified to represont the noo-pagan 
freedom of the Renaissance. Saturated with the spirit of hix 
period, he had no sympathy with religious earnestness, no 
conception of moral elevation, no aim beyond m superficial 
polish of the understanding and the taste, Good Latinity 
weemed to him of more importance than true doctrine; 
Jupiter sounded bettor im a sermon than Jehovah: the 
immortality of the soul was an open topic for debate. At tho 
game time ho was extravaguntly monificent to mon of cultare, 
and hearty in his zeal for tbe diffusion of liberal knowledge. 
But what was reasonable in the man was ridicnlons in the 
pontiff. There remained an irreconeilable ineongralty between 
his profemion of the Primacy of Christianity and his easy 
epleurran philosophy. 

‘Tato, like all the Medici after tho first Cosimo, was a bad 
financier. His reckless expenditure contributed in no small 
measure to the corruption of Rome and to the roin of tho 
Latin Chureb, while it won the praises of the literary world, 
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Iutius, who had exercised rigid eooncmy, left 700,000 ducats 
in the coffers of 8. Angelo. The very jewols of Leo's tiara 
were pledged to pay his debts, when he died suddenly in 1521. 
During the heyday of bis splendour he spent 8,000 ducats 
monthly on presents to his ferourites and on his play- 
debts, His table, which was open to all the posts, singers, 
scholars, and baffoons of Roto, cost balf tho revenues of 
Romagna and the March. He founded the knightly Order of 
§. Poter to replonich his treasury, and turned the conspiracy 
of the Cardinal Petrucei against hie life to suck good secount 
—extorting from the Cardinal Riario a fine of 5,000 ducats, 
and from tho Cardinals Soderini and Hadrian the sum of 
125,000—that Von Hutten was almost justified in treating 
the whole of that dark business ag a mere financial specule- 
tion, The creation of thirty-nine Cardinals in 1617 brought 
him in above 600,000 ducats. Yet, in spite of these expe- 
dients for getting gold, the bankers of Rome wore half rained 
when he died. The Bini bad lent him 200,000 dsoate; ibe 
Gaddi, 32,000; the Ricasoli, 10,000; the Cardinal Salvia 
claimed a debt of 80,000; the Cardinals Santh Quattro sal 
Armellini, ach 150,000. ‘Thess figures are only interestg 
when we remember that the mountains of gold whieh they 
denote were squandered in msthetic sensuality. 

‘When the Pope was made, he sald to Ginliano (Dake & 
Nemours): Let us enjoy the Papacy since God has given x0 
—godiamoci il Papato, poiché Dio ce I ha dato!* Tt welt 
this spirit that Leo administered the Holy Sec. ‘The key=a!* 
which ho struck dominated the whole society of Rome, 4 
Agostino Chigi’s banquets, prelates of the Church and. 
soeretaries sit side by sido with boantifal Imperias and smoolby 
cheeked singing-boys ; fishes from Byzantium and ragoats 

 Beo Grogorovins, Stadt Rom, book xiv. eh. 8. 
a t ae dj Marino Giorgi,’ March 27, 1617. Alberj, seri wa 
il, OL - 
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parrote’ tongues wero served on golden platters, which the 
vests threw from the open windows into tho Tiber. Masques 
and balls, comedies and carnival processions filled the streets 
sani equares and palaces of the Eternal City with a mimicry of 
pagan festivals, while art went hand in hand with loxury. 
Tt seemed as though Bacchus and Pallas and Prispus would 
‘be reinstated in their old realm, and yot Romo had not coased 
to call herself Christian. The boarve rhetoric of iriars in the 
Coliseum, and the drono of pifferari from the Ara Cali, 
mingled with the Latin declamations of tho Capitol and tho 
yang of lato-stringe in tho Vatican. Moanwhilo, amid 
crowds of Cardinals in hunting-dreas, dances of half-naked 
gitls, and masques of Curnival Bacchantes, moved pilgrims 
from the North with wide, astonished, woefal eyes—disciples 
of Lather, in whose soul, as in a scabbard, lay sbentled the 
sword of the Spirit, ready to flash forth and smite. 

A more complete conception may be formed of Leo by 
comparing him with Julius. Julius disturbed the peace of 
Italy with « view to establishing the temporal power of his 
see. Leo returned to the old nepotism of the previona Popes, 
tnd fomented discord for the sake of the Medici. It was at 
one time his project to secure the kingdom of Naples for his 
brother Givliano, and a Milanese sovereignty for his nephew 
Lorenz. On the lator ho succeeded in conferring the Duchy 
‘of Urbino, to tho projndice of ite rightfal owners! With 
Wiorwnce in their hands and the Papacy vniler their control, 
the Medici might have swayed ll Italy. Such plans, however, 
in the days of Praocis I. and Charles V. had become impric- 

| ‘Bieable; nor had any of tho Medicean ‘family stuff to under 
‘Bake more than the subjugation of their native city. Julias 
‘was violent in temper, bat observant of his promise. Lao 

* He would have given it to Gintiano, tort Giuliano wes am honest 


man and remembered what he owel to the Della Kovere tamnily. Ser the 
*Belaxione' of Marino Glong (Met. Vow, ser. i. vol. il. p $1). 
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waa sunve and slippery. He lured Gianpaolo Baglioni te 
Romo by a safo-conduct, and thon bad him impris 

‘beheaded in the Castle of S, Angelo, Julius delighted in: 

and was never happier than when the cannons roared azound 
him at Mirandola, Leo vexed the sonl of his master of the 
ceremonies bocause he would ride out a-hunting in topbeots. 
Julius designed S, Peter's and comprehended Michael Angelo. 
‘Leo had the wit to patronise the poets, artists and historians 
who added lustre to his Court; but he brought no new great 
man of genius to the front. Tho portraits of the two Popes, 
both from the hand of Raphael, aro exceedingly characteristic. 
Julins, bent and emaciated, has the nervous glance of a 
passionate and energotic temperament; though the brand is 
oar with ashes and more than half borned ont, it glows amd 
ean inflame a conflagration. Loo, beavy-jawed, dall-eyed, 
with thick lips and « brawny jowl, betrays the coarser fibre af 
@ sonsualist. 

Ip bas often been remarked that both Julius and Leo 
raised money by the sale of indulgences with = view to the 
building of S. Poter's, thus aggravating one of the chief 
scandals which provoked the Reformation. In that age @ 
maladjusted impulses the desire to oxccute a great work of 
art, combined with the cynical resolve to tarn the eaperstiliens 
of the people to account, forced rebellion to a head, Teo was 
unconscious of the magnitude of Luther's movement. Tbe 
thought at all seriously of the phenomenon, it stirred bit 
wonder. Nor did he feel the necessity of reformation in tht 
Church of Italy. ‘The rich and many-sided life of Romeant 
the diplomatic interests of Italian despotism absorbed bi 
whole attention, 1t was but a small matter what barbstiti® 
thought or did. 

The enddon death of Leo threw the Holy 
great perplexity. To choose the new Pops without roferts 
to political interests was impossible; and these were dixie 
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‘Between Charles V. and Francis I. After twolve days spent 
hy the Cardinals in conclave, the result of their innumemble 
schemes and counter-scherus was tho election of the Cardinal 
of Tortoss, No one knew him; and his elevation to the 
Papacy, duo to the influence of Charios, was almost as grata 
murprice to the electors as to the Romans. In their rage and 
horror at having choeen this barbarian, the Collogo began to 
talk about the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, seeking the most 
feoprolnble of all excuses for the mistake to which intrigue 
had driven thom. ‘The courtiers of the Vatiean and chief 
officers of the Cherch,’ says an eyowitnoss, twept and 
screamed and cursed and gave themselves up to despair. 
Along the blank walls of the city was scrawled : * Rome to let. 
bonnets fell in showers, accusing the Cantinals of having de- 
Tivered over * the fair Vathean to a Germun’s fury.’ * Adrian VI. 
‘ame to Rome for the first time as Pops? He know no 
Atalinn, snd talked Latin with an accent unfamiliar to southern 
vars. His studies ad boon confined to scholastic philosophy 
andthoology. With courts he bad nocommerce; and he was 
© ignorant of the state a Popo should keep in Rome, that he 
wrote beforehand requesting that a modest hoase and garden 
sight be hired for hix node. When he saw tho Vatican, he 
telaimed that bere the secceesors, not of Peter, but of Con- 
®antine should dwell. Leo kept one hundred grooms for the 
service of his stable; Adrian retained bat four. Two Flemirh 
Yalets safficed for his personal attendance, and to these he 
uve each evening one duent for tho expenses of the noxt day's 
Tying. A Flemish serving woman cooked his food, made bis 
§ See Greg, Stodi ore, vol. viii. pp. 88%, 883, The details about 
Acariano are chiefly taken trom the Kelesion(ot the Vonetias amnbaneators, 
ameerion ih vol. fiL pp. 75-120, 
# Tis father's mame ena Floras or Plorentius, of the Flemish family, 
Fein eappeeed, of Dedel, Verni calls hime carpet maker, Other scoounts 
‘Syyrwent hits ws a ship's carpenter, The Pope's baptismal mame was 
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bed, and washed his linen. Rome, with its splendid im. 
morality, its classic art and pagan culture, made the eame im- 
pression on him that it made on Lather, When his courtiers 
pointed to the Laocoon as the most illustrious monument of 
ancient sculpture, he turned ‘away with horror, marmuring: 
“Idols of the Pagans!' The Belvodere, which was fast be 
coming the first statue-gallery in Europe, be walled up and 
never entered. At the same time he set himself with carnest 
purpose, 80 far as his tied hands and limited ability would go, 
to reform the more patent abuses of the Church. Leo bad 
raised about three million ducats by the sale of offices, whieh 
an income of $48,000 duents tothe purchasers, and 
provided places for 2,660 persons, By a stroke of his pen Adrian 
cancelled these contracts and threw upon the world = com! 
of angry and defrauded officials, It was but poor justice t» 
remind them that their bargain with his predecessor had been 
illegal. Such attempts, however, at a reformation of ecelesiae 
tical society wore as ineffectual as pin-pricks in the eure of 
fover which demande blood-lotting. Tho real corruption of 
Rome, deeply seated in high places, remained untooshid 
Lather meanwhile had carried all before him in the Neck, 
and nceurate observers in Rome itself dreaded some ariel 
catastrophe for the guilty city. ‘This state is st upon ts 
razor-edge of peril; God grant we have not soon to take fight 
to Avignon or to the ends of the ocean. I see the downfall el 
this spiritual monarchy at hand. Unless God bolp, it ix all | 
over with us.'! Adrian met the emergency, and took up arms 
againet the aes of troubles by expressing his horror of simony. 
scnsuality, thiovery,and so forth. ‘Tho result was that he was 
simply laughed at, Pasquin made eo merry with Bis samo 
that Adrian vowed he would throw tho statue into the Tiber; 
wherenpon the Duke of Seasa wittily replied: * Throw Bim to 


' Seo the passage quoted from the Leftere dat rit Ray 
‘March 17, 1593, by Burckhands, p. 99, note. 
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fife bottom, and, like a frog, he'll go on croaking.” Berni, 
again, wrote ono of his cleverest Capitoli upon the dunce who 
could not comprehend hisage ; and when he died, his doctor's 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, 
| Great was the rejoicing when another Medici was made 
| Pope in 1628. People hoped that tho merry days of Loo 
‘woukl return. But things lind gone too far toward dissolution. 
Cloment VIL failed 10 give satisfaction to tho courtiers whom 
‘his more genial cousin had delighted: evon the scholars and 
the posts grumbled. His rale was weak and vaeillating, 80 
that the Colonna faction raised its head again and drove him 
to the Castle of & Angelo. The political horizon of Italy 
grew darker and more sullen daily, wt before some dreadful 
sor. Over Rome iteelf impended ruin— 
fs when God. 

Will c'er seme high-viced city hang his poison 

Ta the wick air* 
At Inst ihe crash came, Clement by s series of treaties, 
trencherion, and tergiversations had doprived himself of every 
friend and exasperated every foe, Italy was so worn out with 
warfare, #9 acoustomed to the anarchy of aimless revolutions 
‘and to the trampling to and fro of stranger squadrons on her 
dhores, that the nows of a Luthoran troop, levied with the 
express object of pillaging Romo, and reinforced with Spanish 
ruffians and the soum of every nation, scarcely roused ber 

‘The so-called army of Frundaborg—a horde of 
gobbers held together by the hope of plunder—marebed with- 
‘oat diMfeulty to the gutea of Rome. So low bud the honour 
of Italian princes fallen that the Duke of Ferrara, by direct 


* Sew, for Instance, Deal's sonnets, In one of thems, Berni very 
powerfully describes the varillation and irrrsolution of Clement's atsine 


© Heo Varehi's picture of the state at Rome, St. BYor, ik 1M, 
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aid given, and the Duke of Urbino, by counter-foree withheld, 
opened the passes of the Po and of the Apennines to thes 
maraudore, They lost thoir gencral in Lombardy. The 
Constable Bourbon, who succeeded him, died in the assault of 
the city. Then Rome for nine months was abandoned to tbe 
lust, rapacity, and craclty of some 30,000 brigands without = 
leader. It was then discovered to what lengths of insult, 
violence, and bestiality the bratal barbarism of Germans and 
the avarice of Spaniards could be carried. Clement, be- 
leaguered in the Castle of S. Angelo, saw day and night the 
smoke ascend from desolated palaces and descerated temples, 
heard the wailing of women and the groans of tortured men 
tninglo with the josts of Lutheran drunkards and the eurses 
of Castilian bandit, Boating its galleries and leaning from 
ita windows he exclaimed with Job:' ‘Quare de eulet 
eduxisti me? qui wtinam consumptus essem, ne oeules me 
videret.’ What tho Romans, emasculated by laxury and priest 
rule, what the Cardinals and prelates, lapped in sensuality and 
sloth, were made to suffer during this long agoay cam scarcely 
be described. It is too horrible. When at last the barbarians 
sated with blood, surfeited with lechery, glutted with geld 
and decimated by pestilence, withdrew Rome raised her heed 
a widow, From the shame and torment of that mmck se 
never recovered, never became again the gay licentious lovely 
capital of arts and letters, the glittering gilded Rome of Lex 
But the kings of the earth took pity on her desolation. ‘The 
treaty of Amiens (Angast 18, 1527), concluded beter 
Francis I.and Henry VIEL against Charles V., in whose ram 
this insult had been offered to the Holy City of Christen- 
dom, together with Charles's own tardy willingness to make 
amends, restored the Papacy to the respect of Europe, 

It is well known thas at this crisis tho s 
thought of patting an end to the State of the Church. 

* So Luigi Guleelarding, in Iuls nocount of the sack of Rome, relates 
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Councillors advised him to rostoro tho Popo to his original 
rank of Bishop, and to make Rome again the seat of empire.’ 
Bint to have dono this would havo boon impossible under the 
political conditions of tho aixtoenth century and in the face of 
Christendom still Catholic. His deliberations, therefore, cost 
‘Rome tho miseries of the sack; but thoy wero spyedily super- 
seded by the determination to strengthen the Papal by means 
of the Imperial authority in Italy. Florenco was given as 
@ muakepeace offering to the contemptible Medici; and it 
Femains the worst shame of Clement that he used the dregs 
of the army that bad sacked Rome for the enslavement of his 
mother-city. 

Internally, the Papal State had learned by its misfortunes 
the necceity of reform. Sadoleto, writing in the Soptomber 
of that memorable year to Clement, reminds him that the 
sufferings of Romo have ratisfied the wrath of God, and that 
the way was now open for an amelioration of manners and 
Jaws’ No fores of arms could prevent the Holy City from 
returning to a better life, and proving that the Christian priest. 
hood was not a mere mockery and sham.’ In truth the 
Counter-Reformation may be said to date historically from 
1627, 

* Bee the authorities im Greg. Stadt Row, vol. viii. pp. 60, £75. 

* 1h wns enivernally reoognived in Maly that the sack of Rome was a 

{nitietet by Providence upon the godless city. Withesi 
qeoting great sethorities like Sadoleto or the Bishop of Forsombeone, one 
of whous letters gives a really nvtal picture of Roman prodligaey (Opwre di 
ee Aeerrons meets ToC, 190), wad shasdond Seaton 9 

this perveasion the intolerable vie of Remo, even in men 
develd of meal conscience. Aretize (Lo Curtigions, end of Act L Se. 
‘xxii. writes : “Io mi eredera che lJ castigo, che I' his dato Cristo per mane 
degli Spagmsoli, ! avons tuita migliors, wt 4 pit scellorate che mai, 
Basdelio (Novells, Parte ik xxxvi), alluding to the mck, remarks in = 
parvatbesia,* benche | peecati di quolle eitth maritassero enser castignli” 
Alter aidgcing two rech witness, it would weaken the cue to ¢ite 
‘Trissiew of Vetior!, both of whons expressed theuselres with force spon 
tthe taqaities of Papai ome, 

* Compare Letters da’ Pree. il. 77; Cardinal Cajotanes, and other 
Awnkenenies quoted by Greg. Stodt Rom, wal. viiL pp. £48, 57% 
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perstitions 
—Beparation betwoon Religion and Morality—Mixture ef ethane 
and Beverence for the Popes—Gianpaclo Bagtioni— Religious Seat 
ments of the Tyranuicides—DMetro Paolo Bosooli—Temscity € 
Roligions—The direct Interwst of the Italians in Rome~Beremer 
for the Sacraments of the Chureh—Opinions pronounced by Eagit> 
‘men.on Itatian Immorality—Bad Faith and Sensuality—The Reset 
of the Fancy in Itelian Vico—The Htalass not Cruel, or Brel et 
Intemperate by Neture—Domestic Murders—Sease ner Bema 
Italy—Onore and Onesti—Geewral Befinement—Good Qualia 
the Peole—Roligious Revivalism. 
‘Tue corruption of the Papal Court involved a correepoolay 
moral weakness throughout Italy. This makes the bite 
of the Popes of the Revsissance important precisely in those 
@etaila which formed the subject of the preceding chapie- 
Morality and religion suffered an almost complete 
in the fifteenth century. ‘The chiefs of the Church =i 
cynieal effrontery violated very tradition of Christ and ht 
Apostles, so that the example of Rome was in 
the justification of fraud, violence, Inst, filthy 
ungodliness to the whole nation, 
‘The contradiction between the spiritual aga 
the Popes and their actual worldlinees waa not so 
tho mon of the Renaissance, accustomed by long 
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fotaele of this anomaly, as it ia to us, Nor would it be 
entific to imagine that any Italian in that age judged by 
eal standards similar to ours. sthetic propriety rather 
(m strict conceptions of duty ruled the conduct even of the 
ft, and itis wonderful to observe with what artless sim- 
bity the worst sinners believed they might make peace in 
we of nood with heaven. Yet thoro were not wanting pro- 
tnd thinkers who traced the national deeay of the Italians 
the corruption of the Church. Among these Machiavelli 
ind foremost. In a celebrated passage of the * Diseorsi,’! 
er treating the whole subject of the connection between 
bd government and religion, he breuks forth into this fiery 
Hcism of the Papacy: ‘Had the religion of Christianity 
fm preserved according to the ordinances of its founder, the 
ites and commonwealths of Christendom would have been 
(more united and far happier than they are. Nor init possible 
form a better estimate of its decay than by observing that, 
Proportion as wo approach nearer to tho Roman Church, 
} head of this religion, wo find less piety prevail among 
) mations. Considering the primitive constitution of thas 
(arek:, and noting how diverse are its present customs, we 
| forced to judge that without doubt either rnin or a scourge 
how impending over it, And since some men are of opin- 
[that the welfare of Italy depends upon the Church, I wish 
[put forth such arguments as ocour to my mind to the eon- 
(ey; and of these I will adduce two, which, as I think, are 
efutable. Tho first is this: that owing to the ovil on- 
(nple of the Papal Court, Italy bas lost all piety and all 
ligiom : wheneo follow infinite troubles and disorders; for 
‘roligion implies all good, 90 its absenco implies the contrary. 
(sequently, to the Chureb and priests of Rome we Italians 
fe this obligation first—that ww have become void of religion 
@ corrupt. But we also owe them another, even greater, 
| * Lib. Leap. 22. 
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which is the cause of our ruin. I mean that the Charch 
maintained and still maintains Italy divided. Of a trath 
province ever was united and prosperous, unless it were 
bonoath the sway of one republic or ono monarch, a6 ia the 
with France and Spain. And the reason why Italy is not! 
this condition, but bas neithor commonwealth nor 
for head, is none other than the Chineh : for the 
established in our midst and exercising a temporal 
has never had the force or vigour to extend its sway over the 
whole country and to become the ruling power in Italy, Nor 
on the other hand has it been so feeble as not to be able, 
when afraid of losing its temporalitics, to call in a foreign 
potentate, as a counterpcise in its defence against thoee powers 
which threatened to become suprome. Of the trath of this, 
past history furniehes many instances; as when, by the belp 
of Charlemagne, tho Popes expelled the Lombards; and whet 
in our own daye they bumbled Venioa by the aid of Francs 
and afterwaris drove out the French by calling in the Swit 
So then the Church, being on the one hand too weal to grasp 
the whole of Italy, and at the same time too jealous to allow 
another power to do so, has prevented our anion beneath et 
head, and has kept us under scattered lords and prince 
‘These havo caused 90 much discord and dobility that Taly 
has become the prey not only of powerfal barbarians, bat ale 
of every assailant. And this we owe sololy and entirely 
the Chureb. In order to learn by experience the trath of 
what I say, one onght to be able to send the Roman Qsurt= 
armed with like authority to that It wielda fn Ttaly, to take 
up its abode among the Swiss, who at the present momen 
are the only nation living, as regards religion and. 

discipline, according to the antique fashion; he 

then see that the evil habits of that Court would in n@ 
long space of time create more disorders than any other mit 
fortune that could arise there in any period whatever,’ Ia 













WACHIAVELLES VERDICT 23 


‘geientifie and doliberato opinion pronoanced by the pro- 
thinker of the sixteenth century, tho Papacy is 
of having causod both the moral depravation and the 
disunion of Italy. The socond of those points, which 
to the general history of the Italian nation, might be 
abundantly: but one other sentence from the pen 
Machiavelli oxpoms tho rainons and selfish poliey of the 
more forcibly than could be done by copious ox- 
= ‘In this way the Pontiffs at one time by love of their 
‘at other times for the furtheranco of their ambitions 
(hemos, have never ceased to sow the seeds of disturbance 
fe to call foreigners into Italy, spreading wars, making and 
(Mmaking princes, and provonting stronger potentates from. 
leliting the province they were too feeble to rule.” 
Guicciardini, commenting upon tho‘ Discorsi of Machiavelli, 
his gloss upon the passage I have just translated with 
words: * ‘It would be impossible to speak 80 
{ef the Roman Court but that more abuse would not be 
(Betiied, seeing it is an infamy, an example of all the shames 
[Rdacandals of the world.’ He then proceeds to argue, like 
\lhehiavelli, that the greatness of the Church proventod Italy 
{five becoming a nation under one head, showing, however, 
the mame timo that the Italians had derived much bencfit 
Gem their division into separate states, To tho concurrant 


© Tit. Por, lid. i. 

* Gasite. Op. Ined. wol. | p. 27. 

* In acother place (On Inod. vol. |. p. 104) Galcclantini doseribes 
(© ale of priests ax founded on viclenoe of two sorts; ‘perch ei 
(emans com le armi temporali¢ con lo xpirituali.’ It may be well to 

the ehiet pasnges in Machiavelli and Guicciardini, besides those 
Pedy quoted, which eriticise the Papacy in relation to Ttaliias politios. 
{eee tne tacos ie at the end of the fourth book of the Totoria d'Italia 
Tein, vol. it pp. 213-90). Neat may be placed the sketch of 
Spal History in Machiavelli's Zstorie Fiorentine (lib. L cap. 9-25), The 
lrrentis chapter of the Principe givws a tbort skotch of the growtn of 
Me temporal power, eo framed os to be acceptable to the Motiel, but 
t AA 
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Bot RENAISSANCE EN ITALY 


testimony of these groat philosophic writers may be added 
the evidence of a practical etatesman, Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, who in 1493 wrote aa followa:' *From year to year 
ap to this time we have geen the Popes seeking to burt and 
hurting thoir neighbours, without having to wet on the 
defensive or receiving any injury. Of this we are ourselves 
the witness, by reason of the things they have done and 
attempted against us through their inborn ambition ; and of 
the many misfortunes which have happened of late in Italy i& 
is clear that the Popes are authors.” 

It is not so mach, however, with the politionl as with 
tho moral aspect of the Church that we are at prosent 
concerned: and on the Iatter point Guicciardini may once 
more be confronted with his illustrious 
In bis aphorisms he says:? ‘No man hates the ambition, 
avarica, and effeminacy of the priests more than T do; for 
these vices, odious in themselves, are most unseemly in met 
who make a profession of living in special dependence on the 
Deity, Besides, they are so contradictory that they cannot 
he combined except in a very extraordinary subject. My | 
position ander aeveral Popes bas compelled me to desire their 
aggrandizement for the eake of my own profit? Otherwies, 
1 should have loved Martin Luther like myselfi—not that 1 
might break loose from the laws which Christianity, as it ie 
naually interpreted and comprehended, imposeson we, bat that 
T might see that horde of villains reduced within dime Mmite, 
and forced to live either without vices or without power." 


steeped in the most acid irony, See, in particular, the sentence 
“Costoro solo hango siati © non li ditendono, hanno sudditi © mom ld 
governano,' &e, 

' Bee the despatch quoted by Gregorovins, Stadt Rows, vol. wil. pT 
note. 

* Op. Ined. Ricordi No. 28. Compare Ariosto, Satire I. 20627, 

* Guicciardini bad been secretary and vieegereat of the Medicess 
Popes. See back, p, 233, 
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GUICCIARDINIS VERDICT bd 


‘These utterances are all the more remarkable because they 
do not proceed from the deep sense of holiness which animated 
reformers like Savonarola. Machiavelli was not zealous for 
‘the doctrines of Christianity 20 much as for the decencies of 
20 established roligion. In ono paseage of tho* Discorsi' he oven 
Promounces his opinion that the Christian faith, compared 
with the creeds of antiquity, had enfooblod national spirit. 
Privately, moreover, he was himself stained with the moral 
corruption which he publicly condemnod.  Gnicciardini, 
‘again, in the passage before us, openly avows his egotism. 
Reen-righted as they were in theory, theso politicians suffered 
in their own lives from that gangrene which had penetrated 
the upper clames of Italy to the marrow. Their patriotinm 
‘and their desire for righteousness were not strong enough to 
make them relinquish tho pleasuro and tho profit they derived 
from the existing state of things, Nor had they the energy 
‘or the opportunity to instituto a thorough rovolution. Italy, 
‘a8 Machiavelli pointed out in another passage of the * Disconsi,” 
tead become too prematurely docropit for reinvigorating 
ehanges ;? andthe splendid appeal with which the ‘Principe’ 
Is closed must even to its author have sounded like a flourish 
of rhetorical trainpets, 

Moreover, it seemed impossible for an Italian to rise abave 
| the conception of a merely formal reformation, or to reach 
| that higher principle of life which conaiste in tho enuncia- 
tion of 2 new religious trath. Tho whole argument in tho 
| *Diseorsi’ which precedes the chapter I have quoted, treats 

‘of religion not in its essence ax pure Christianity, but asa stato 
engine for the maintenance of public ordor and national woll- 
being? That Milion and Cromwell may have so reganied 
| ¥ Dincors’, if. 2, i. 1. These chapters breathe the bitterest coutempt 
|| for Cheristianity, the most undisgised hatred for ite historical 


| dew ‘the intensest rancour agaicat Catholic ecolesiastion 
. 


ns 1. 85, 
¢ Dito. |. 1%, after exposing the shams on which, a: be 
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religion is trae: but they had, besides, a personal sense of the 
necessity of righteousness, the fear of God, at the root of their 
political convictions. While Machiavelli and Guicciandint 
wished to deprive the Popes of temporal sovereignty, in order 
that the worst scandals of their Court might bo suppremed, 
‘and that the pouco of Italy might be eeeared, Savonarola 
desired to pargo the Church of sin, but to retain ite hierarchy 
and its dogmas inviolate. Neither the politicians mor the 
prophet had discerned, what Tnther and the nations ef 
the North sw clearly, that a fresh element of spiritual 
vitality was necessary for the regeneration of society; of, in 
other words, that good government presupposes living religion, 
and not that religion should be used as an engine for the 
consolidation of empire over the people.’ 

‘The inherent feeblenoss of Italy in this respect proceeded 
from an intellectual apathy toward religious questions, peo- 
aucod partly by the stigma attaching to unorthodoxy, partly 
by the absorbing interests of secular culture, partly by the 
worldliness of the Renaissance, partly by the infamy of the 
ecclesiasties, and partly by the enervating inflnenee of 
tymnnies, However bold a man might be, be dreaded the 
name of heretic; the term paterino, originally applied to 
religious innovators, had become synonymous in eommoa 
phraseology with rogue. It waa # point of good society ara 
refined taste to support the Church, Again, the mesial 
faculties of Italy had for throo centuries been taxed to the 
utmost in studios wido apart from the field of religions faith 
belietotl ae rm elo freee ge 
their duty to maintain them: *e debbano . . . come che . 
tole, favorirle  accreaceria,” by 

* Yet road the curious passage (Disc. fil, 1) in which 
discusses the regeneration of religion by a retarn to its 
and shows how S. Francis and S. Dominic had done 
















thirteenth century. It was precisely what Luther was 
Machiavelli was writing, 








RELIGIOUS APATHY 387 


Art, scholarship, philosophy, and meditation upon politics had 
given & definite direction to the minds of thinking men, 80 
that little energy was left for thore instinctive movements 
of the spirit which prodaced tho German Reformation. The 
great work of Italy had beon tho genesis of the Renaissance, 
the development of modern culture. And the tendencies of 
‘the Rensissanco were worldly ; its ideal of human bife left no 
Yoom for a pure and antent intuition into spiritual trath. 
Bebolars occupied with the inturprotation of classic authors, 
‘artists bent upon investing current potions with the form of 
beauty, could hardly be expected to exclaim : ‘ The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to dopart from evil, that is ander- 
standing.'' Materialism ruled the speculations no leas than 
the conduct of the age. Pamponszzo preached an atheistic 
‘Moctrine, with the plautiblo reservation of Salva Fide, which 
then covered all, The more delicate thinkers, Pico and 
Ficino, sought to reconcile irrecancilables by fusing philo- 
suphy and theology, while they distinguished truths of science 
from truths of revolation. It seems meanwhile to have 
oocurred to no one in Italy that the liberation of the reason 
wproresitated an abrupt departure from Catholiciem, Thoy did 
ot perceive that « power antagonistic to medieval orthodoxy 
had ben generated. This was in great measure duo to indif- 
ference; for the Charch herself bad taught ber children by 

¥ Th ie well Known thal Savonarola’s objection to classlo eultare was 
‘taenl exon his perception of its workdliness. It is very remarkale 40 
nts the teeling om thie point of acme c€ the greetost northern scholars 
Brmemns, tor example, writes: ‘Unus adboe scrupales babet anlinum 
mete, He ved obtentu prisce litermtare renascentis eapet erigere conetar 
Pagasianus, et want Inter Christianes qi titelo pace duntaxat Cirintee 
agnoseant, clerum intus Geatilitaiess spirant ‘—Letior 207 (quoted by 
Millexas in bis Querteriy articis on Ernamus). Aschamand Molasehtbon 
paseed similar Jokgments upoe the Itslian scholars ‘The natices of the 
Mowth had the Mialians at 5 diesdrantage, for they entered into their 
Bahours, axl all the dazgeros work of syropathy with the ancient world, 
taper whlch modem scholarvhip wax bared, ind bees dons im Naly before 
Germany and Englané came into the Seid 
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example to regard her dogmas and ber discipline as a con- 
venient convention. It required all tho scourgus of the — 
Inquisition to flog the notion back, not to lively faith, bat 
to hypocrisy, Furibermore, the political conditions of Italy 
wore highly unfavourable to a profound religious revolution. 
‘Tho thirst for national liberty which inspired Emgiand in the 
sixteenth century, impolling the despotic Tudors to cast off 
the yoke of Rome, arming Howard the Catholic against tbe 
holy flest of Philip, and joining prince and people in oneaspi~ 
ration after freedom, was Impossible in Italy. ‘The tone of 
Machiavelli's ‘Principe,’ the whole tenor of Castigliones 
Cortigiano,* prove this without the need of farther demau- 
stration. 

Few things are more difficult than to estimate the exact 
condition of a poople at any given period with regard to 
morality and religion. And this difficulty is increased tonfold 
whon the age presents such rapid transitions and such 
bewildering complexities as mark the Renaissance. Yet we 
cannot omit to notice the attitude of the Italians at lange in 
relation to the Church, and to determine in some degree the 
character of their national morality. Against the corruption 
of Rome one ory of hatred and contempt arises from m craw 
of witnesses. Dante’s flery denunciations, Jacopone's threats, 
tho fioree invectives of Petrarch, and the thundering prophecies 
of Joachim load the chorus, Boccaccio follows with his seath- 
ing irony. * Send the most obstinate Jow to Romo,” he saym, 
* and the profligacy of the Papal Court will not fail to convert 
him to the faith that can resist such oblogny.’' 
glaring scandal was the condition of the con 
novelists combine in painting the depravity of the 

+ Wo may compare this Umbrian Rispetto for the opposite view 

A Roma Santa ce #0 gito anch’ io, . 
E ho visto eo" miel ovehi it fatto mio: 


E quando a Rou ce s' ¢ posto ih piede, 
Besta la mbbla ¢ o¢ ne va la fede. 








MORALS OF THE CLEROY sO 
houses as a patent fact in social life. Boccaccio, Sacchetti, 
Bandello, and Masuccio may be mentioned in particular for 
their familiar delincation of a profligacy which was interwoven 
‘with the national existence.' The comic poets take the same 
eourse, and delight in ridicaling tho gross mannors of the 
clergy. Nor do the ecclosiastice epare themselves, Poggio, 
‘the author of the ‘ Facetim,’ held beneficos and places at the 
Papal Court. Bandello was a Dominican and nephew of the 
General of his order. Folengo was 1 Bonodictine, Bibbiena 
became a Cardinal. Berni received a Canonry in the Cathedral 
ef Florence. Such was the open and acknowledged immor- 
ality of the priests in Rome that more than one Papal edict 
was inrued forbidding them to keep houses of bad repute or to 
‘Set as panders.”. Among the aphorisme of Pius IL, is recorded 


* Te may not be eat of piace to collect some passages fromm Maxuceie’s 
Meal wn He Clay, ying hat what he writes with the farenese 


pubbliel « oceniti mfoperntt, € do li offcil, de beneficli, prelatare, | 
‘vermigli eappetli, ebe all" incanto per loro morte vendono, ma del 
amauro del principe San Pietro che ne d gia stato fatto patiuito baraito 
aug: farb alouna mentions.’ Descending Ww prelates, be uses similar 
language (p, 64) : * Noo possa mal pervenire ad aloan grado di prolatura 

‘hon onl favore del masstro della seers, 9 quelle conviensels comprare 
‘AIP fneanto come ai fe det cavalli in fier.’ A priest Is (p. $1) ‘it 
‘Yenarabile lapo,’ The members of religions orders are (p. 634) * mainistri 
‘Ap walanesno .. « rollatidel geno dinvolo;* (jy 25) ‘pid fecilmente tra 
genio tobiatd ve ne trovarebbeco In meth buoni, che tra tatio un eapliolo 
‘de frati re fouse tno senza bruttissime mscchia’ It i perilous to hold 
‘Any commanieation with them (p 89): *Con loro nom altri che taurni, 
Tomnbeston, 4 omint di male sorte cooversare wi veleme.’ Their sins 
agelont mature (p. 65), the seoret marriages of monks and nese (p. 45), 
the * tetide cloneie di monsche,' choked with tho froits of infanticide 
{p- S4), not to mention their avarice (p. 5) and gross implety (p. 52), 
are deseribed with a naked sincerity that beare upon ifs face the stamp 
of truth. 

A famous pamage trom Agrippa (De Vamitate Seiewtiarue) 
Deserves & place here, After allading to Sixton IV. be says thet many 
ate offcers ‘in civitailvas sais lupauaria coustrusat foveutyue, 
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the eaying that if there were good reasons for enjoining 
celibacy on the clongy, there were far better and stronger 
arguments for insisting on their marriage,! 


the same time the Franciscans embraced among their lay 
brethren nearly all the population of Italy, and to die in the 
habit of the ordor was thought tho safost way of cheating the 
devil of hie due. Corruption bad gone so far and deep that it 
was universally recognised and treated with the sarcaam of — 
levity. Tt roused no sincere reaction, and stimulated no per 


his forefathers, acting up to Ovid's maxim— 
‘Pro magni parte wetustaa 
Creditnr ; acceptam paroe movere idem. 
It is only this incurable indifference that renders Machtavelil’s 


nonnihil ex meretricio questa otiam weario #80 ecoumulanter 
emolumenti ; quod quidem in Italif non rerum est, ubl etian Romane 
seorta in singulus bebdomadns Juliom pendent Pontifiel, 
annuus nopnonquam viginti millis dueatos exeedit, adecque Beulesie 
proceram id manus est, wt ona cum Eeclesiaram peovestibas etiam 


4 
it 





a ‘ 
potanas in bardello, que reddant aingulia hebdomadsbus Zullo 
5. Naxy lew sechelation if Sieh epee Sa 
pe 


the apart Yonds soy that this $i if conduct wasp 
when compared with other Langhingls avowed and all bat 

indulgences, Ono» more, compare Guidiccioni's letter to SE. 
Bernardi, Opp, vol. i. p. 193, =i 








PASSION FOR RELIQUES cit 


eomie portraits of Fra Alborigo and Fra Timoteo at all intelli- 
ible, They are neither satires nor caricaturos, but simple 
pictures drawn for the amusement of conternporaries and the 
stupefaction of posterity. 

‘The criticism of the Ttalinn writers, so far as we have yet 
followed it, was directed against two separate avils—the vicions 
worldliness of Rome, and the demoralisation of the clergy botls 
im their dealings with the prople and in their conventoal 
life. Conternpt for falso miracles and spurious reliques, and 
the horror of the traffic in indulgencos, swelled tho storm of 
discontent among tho more onlightoned. Bat the people 
eootinued to make saints, to adore wonder-working shrines, 
and to profit by the spiritual advantages which could be 
bought Pins IL, mindfal of the honour of his native city, 
eanonised S. Bernardino and 8 Cathorine of Siena. Innocent 
VIIL consecrated a chapel for the Lance of Longinus, which 
hho had received from the Turk as part-payment for the 
guardianship of Djom, The Venetian Senate offered 10,000 
ducats for the veamlens cont of Christ (1455). The whole of 
Thaly was agitated by tho news that S. Andrew's bead had 
‘arrived from Patras (1462). The Popo and his Cardinals went 
forth to meet it near the Milvisn bridge. There Pius If. pro- 
pounced a Latin speoch of welcome, while Beamrion delivered 
‘en oration when the precious member was deposited in S. 
Poter's. In this passion for reliques two different sentiments 
seem to have been combined—the merely superstitions belief 
in the efficacy of charms, which caused the Veuntians to guard 
the body of S. Mark so jealously, and the Neapolitans to 
watch the liquefaction of the blood of S. Janwarius with = 
frensy of excitement—nnd that nobler respect for the persons 
of the mighty dead which indoced Sigismondo Malatesta to 
transport the body of Gemistus Pletho to Rimini, and which 
rendored the supposed coflin of Aristotle ut Palermo an object 
of odmiration to Mussulman nod Christian alike. The bones 
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of Virgil, it will be remembered, had boon built into the walla 
of Naples, while those of Livy were honoured with splendid 
sepultere at Padus. 

Owing to the separation between religion and morality 
which existed in Italy under the influence of Papal and 
monastic profligacy, the Italians saw no reason why spiritasl 
benefits should not be purchased from a notoriously rapacious 
Pontiff, or why the penalty of hell shoald not depend spon 
the more word of a conscerated monster, The Pope as sue 
ovesor of S. Poter, and the Pops ss Roman sovereign, wert 
two separate beings. Many curious indications of the mixed 
footing of the people upon this point, and of the advantage 
which the Pope derived from his anomalous position, may be 
gathered from the historians of the period. Machiawelli, in 
his narrative of the massacre at Sinigaglia, relates txt Vitel 
lorzo Vitelli, while being strangled by Cesare Borgia's assassia. 
begged hard that the father of his murderer, the horrible 
Alexander, might be entreated to pronounce his absolution 
‘The same Alexander was nearly suffocated in the Vatioan by 
tho Fronch soldiers who crowded round to kiss bis mantle, 
and who had made him tremble for his lif a few days pre 
viously. Cellini on his knees implored Pope Cloment to ab 
solve him from the guilt of homicide and theft, yet spoke of 
him as * {ransformed to a savage beast * by « sudden access of 
fury, Ab one time he trembled before the awful majesty of 
Christ's Vicar, revealed in Paul IIL; at another he reviled 
him as a man ‘ who neither believed in God nor in any oiber 
article of religion.’ A mysterious sanctity environed the per 
son of the Pontiff. When Gianpaolo Baglioni held Julias Tl. 
in bis power in Perugia, he respected the Pope's 
though be knew that Juling would overthrow hig 
Machiavelli condemns this as cowardice, but it 
consistent with the sentiment of the age. *It 
been goodness or conscience which restrained him,” 
































SANCTITY OF THE POPE “a 


Philosopher of Florence, ‘ for the heart of a man who echabited 
with his sister, ard hod massacred his cousina and his 
nophews, could not have harboured any picty. We must con- 
elude that mon know not how to be cithor guilty in a noble 
manper, or entirely good. Although crime may havea certain 
grandeur of its own, or at loast 4 mixture of more generous 
motives, they do not attain to this, Gianpaolo, careless 
though he was about incest and parricide, could not, or dared 
not, on » just occasion, achieve an exploit for which the whole 
work) would have admired bis spirit, and by which he would 
have won immortal glory: for he would have been the first to 
show how little prelates, living and ruling as they do, deserve 
to be esteemed, and would have done a deed superior in its 
sgreatneen to all the infamy, to all tho peril, that it might 
have brought withit.’' It is difficult to know which to admire 
mnost, the superstition of Gianpaolo, or the cynicism of the 
commentary, the spurious picty which made the tyrant miss 
his opportunity, or the falso standard of moral sublimity by 
which the half-ironical critic measures his mistake. In com- 
ination thoy produce a lively impression of the truth of what 
T have atternpted to establish—that in Italy at this period 
religion survived as superstition oven among the most de- 
praved, and that the crimes of the Charch had produced « 
schism between this superstition and morality. 

While the Church was thus gradually deviating more and 


* Dineorsi, {. 27, ‘This episode in Gianprolo Bagiloni"s life may be 
‘astrated by the carious story told aboot Gebrino Fendulo, the tyrant 
et Cremorne. The Emperor Sigismund and Pope John XXIIL were his 


(Campo, Historia di Cremoma (Milan, 1645), p. 14, 
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more directly from the Christian ideal, and was exhibiting to 
Italy an entample of worldlinoss and ¢vil living, the Italians, 
earlier than any other European nation, had become imbued 
with the spirit of the ancient world. Instead of the Gospel 
and the Lives of the Saints, men studied Plutarch and Liry 
with avidity. The tyrannicides of Grosce and the suicides 
of the Roman Empire, patriots like Harmodius and Rentus, 
philosophers like Seneca and Putas Thrass, seemed ta the 
homanists of tho fifteenth century more admirable than the 
martyrs and oonfessors of the faith. Pagan virtues were 
strangely mingled with confused and ill-assimilated precepts 
of the Chrietion Church, while pagan view wore a halo 
borrowed from the lustre of the nowly found and passionately 
welcomed pocts of antiquity, Blending the visionary 
intuitions of the Middle Agoa with the positive and mundane 
ethics of the ancients, the Italians of the Renaissance strove 
to adopt the sentiments and customs of an ago long dead and 
not to be resuscitated. At the same time the rhetories! taste 
of the nation inclined the more adventurous and passiomeie 
natures to seek glory by dramatic exhibitions of persomal 
heroism. The Greek ideal of 13 cuddr, the Roman conception 
of Virtus, agitated the imagination of a people who had been 
powerfully influenced by professors of cloquonee, by pabBe 
orators, by men of lotters, masters in the arte of style and of 
parude. Painting and seulpture, and that magnificence of 
public life which characterised the fifteenth 
tributed to the substitution of wsthetio for moral or r 
standards. Actions were estimated hy the affect which they 
produced ; and to sin against the laws of culture wns of 
moment than to transgress the code of Christianity. : 
the men of the Renaiseance could not forget the 
they hod drawn in with their mothers’ milk, but 
Church had not adjusted to the new conditions of the | 



















CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM oes 


age. The result was a wild phantusmagoric chaos of con- 
fused and clashing influences. 

Of this peculiar moral condition the records of the 
umerous tyrannicides supply many interesting examples. 
Girolamo Oigiati offered praycrs to S. Ambrose for protection 
before he stabbed tho Duke of Milan in S. Stephon's Churel.* 
The Pazzi conspirators, intimidated by the sanctity of the 
Florentine Duomo, bnd to employ a priest to wild the 
sacrilegious dagger.® Piotro Paolo Boscoli’s Inst confession, 
afler tho failure of his attempt to assassinate the Medief in 
1613, adds further details in illustration of the mixture of 
religious feeling with patriotic paganism. Luca della Robbia, 
the nephew of the great sculptor of that name, and himeelf 
‘no mean artist, visited his friend Bosooli on the night of his 
execution, and wrote a minute account of their interview, 
Both of these men wore members of the Confratornitd de’ 
Neri, who assumed tho duty of comforting condemned 
Prisoners with spiritual counsel, prayor, and exhortation. 
‘Tho varrative, dictated in the choicest vernacular Tuscan, by 
an artist whose charity and boauty of soul transpire in every 
Line in contrast with the fiercer fortitude of Boscoll, is one of 
the moxt valuable original documents for this period which 
we possess.* What ix most striking is the combination of 
Geeply rooted and almost infantine piety with antique borciam 
in the young patriot. He is greatly concerned because, 
ignorant of his approaching end, ho had caten o hearty 
supper: ‘Son troppo carico di cibo, et ho mangiato cous 
inealate; in modo che non mi pare poter unir lo spirito a 
Dio . . . Hdilio abbi di me miscricordis, ehe costoro m' hanno 
earico di cibo. Oh indiscrezione!'* Thon he expresses a 

* Por the Italian ethics of tyraanicite, cee beck, pp. 182, 153, 

* Bee p. 130, * Seo p. 312. 

# It Is printed im Arch. Stor, vol. i 


* "1am ovor-bardened with focd, and I have oxtem ealt ments > so thet 
‘Tide et seat able to join my opiril to God. . . , Ged have pity om nie. 
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vehement desire for the services of learned confemsor, to 
resolve his intellectual doubts, pleading with all the earnest- 
noes of desperate conviction that the salvation of his soul 
must depend upon his orthodoxy at the last. He complains 
that he ought to have been allowed at least a month’ 
seclusion with good friars before ho was bronght foce te face 
with death. At another time he is chiefly anxious to free 
himself from classic memories ; * Deh! Luea, cavntemi della 
tests quel Bruto, accid ch’ io faccia questo passo interamente 
da Cristiano.’ Then again it grieves him that the tears of 
compunction, which be bas been taught to regard as the te 
sign of a soul at one with God, will not flow, About the 
mere fact of dying bo has no anxiety. Thephilosophors have 
strongthened him upon that point, He is only eager to die 
piously. When he tries to pray, he can barely remember the 
Paternoster and the Ave Maria. That reminds him how 
easy {t would have been to have spent his time better, and he 
bids Luca remember that the mind a man makes for hinelf 
in life, will be with him in death. When they bring him » 
picture of Christ, he seks whether he needs that to Gx bis 
soul upon his Saviour. Throughout this long contention of 
so many varying thoughts, he never questions the morality of 
the act for which he is condemned to die. Luca, however, 
bas his doubts, and privately asks the confessor whether & 
‘Thomas Aquinas had not discountenanced tyrannicide. * Yea" 
answers the monk, ‘in cage the people have elected their ows 
tyrant, but not when he has imposed himself on them by 
force." ‘This casnistical answer satisfies Lmen that his friend 
may reasonably be held blameless. After confessing, Boseell 
received the sacrament with great piety, and died 

for they have burdened me with food. Ob, how 


word translated. Naif in th = 
Hie words cannot bo in tho extreme, they 
ludicrous in English. ae: 


*+Ah, Loca, turn that Brutus out of my head, in order iat T say 
take this last step wholly as Christian man!" , 
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‘The confessor told Luca, weeping, that he was sure the young 
tnan’s soul had gone straight to Paradise, and that he might 
be reckoned real martyr. His head after death was like 
that of an angel; and Luca was, we know, a connoisseur in 
angela’ heads. Boscoli was only thirty-two years of ago; he 
had light bair, and was short-elghted. 

‘To this narrative might be added the apology written by 
Lorenzino de’ Modici, after the murder of his cousin Ales- 
sandro in 1586.! Ho rolies for hia defence entirely upon argue 
ments borrowed from Pagan ethies, and by his treatment of 
the subject vindientes for himself that name of Brutus with 
which Filippo Strozzi in person at Venice, and Varchi and 
Moles in Latin epigrama, saluted him, There is no trace of 
Christian feeling in this strong and splendid display of 
rhetorical ability; nor does any dosument of the age more 
forcibly exhibit the oxtont to which classical studios had infla- 
enced the morality of the Renaissance. Lorenzino, however, 
when he wrote it, was not, like Boscoli, upon the point of 
dying. 

‘The last thing to perish in a nation is ite faith, The 
whole history of the world proves that no anomalies are so 
glaring, no inconsistencies so paradoxical, as to sap the credit 
of & religious system which bas once been firmly rooted in 
‘tho hobits, instincts, and traditions of » race: and what ro- 
mains longest {s often the least rational portion. Religions 
from the first aro not the product of logical reflection of ox- 
periment, bat of sentiment and aspiration. They come into 
being as simplo intuitions, and afterwards invade the pro- 
vines of the reason and assimilate the thought of centurios 
to their own conceptions. Thix is the seeret of their 
strength ns well as the source of their weakness, It is only a 

# Tele printed at the end of the third volume of Varehi, pp. 288-05; 
compare p. 220. A medal in honcer of Lorenzino'y tymnnicide wae 
sirack with » prodle copied fro Michael Angele’s baat of Brutas. 
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stronger enthusiasm, a new intuition, a fresh 
emotioaul vitality, that can supplant the old :— 
‘Oe eee Se ee 

(Come a sme ol tae shiods oon shied? 
Criticism from without, internal corruption, 

are comparatively powerless to destroy those ts 
which once have taken hold upon the fancy and | 
of a uation. The work of dissolution pn 





retained the respect of the people in Italy. We 
cover bear in mind that, bad as it was, it still to 


of a religion pure and undefiled before Ged." 

statoe of the Church some true metal might b 

the pinchbeck at the summit and the clay of the ! 
Ik must also be remembered how far the 

and domestic sympathies of the Italians 

the maintenance of their Church system. 
| See the life of S. Antonino, the geod 








TENACITY OF CREEDS ‘se 


Chareh woro intertwined with the very heartetrings of the 
people. Few familios could not show one or more mombers 
who had chosen the clorical earcer, and who looked to Rome 
for patronage, employment, and perhaps advancement to the 
highest honours. The whole nation felt a pride in the 
Eternal City: patriotic vanity and personal interest wore alike 
involved in the maintenance of the metropolis of Christendom, 
which drew the suites of ambassndors, multitodes of pilgrims, 
and tho religious traffic of the whole of Europe to the shores 
of Italy. 14 was easy for Germans and Englishmen to reason 
ealmly about dethroning the Popal hierarchy. Italians, 
however they might loathe the temporal power, could not 
willingly forego the spiritual primacy of the civilised world. 
Moreover, the sacraments of the Church, the absolutions, 
eonsecrations, and benedictions which priests dispensed or 
withbeld at pleasure, had by no moans lost their power. To 
what extent even the nations of the North still clang to them 
ia proved by our own Liturgy, framed in tho tumult of war 
with Rome, yet so worded as to leave the utmost resemblance 
to the old ritaal consistent with the spirit of the Reformation. 
Far more imposing were they in their effect upon the imagina- 
tion of Italians, who had never dreamed of actual rebellion, 
who posseasod the fountain of Apostolical privileges in the 
person of the Pope, and whose southern temperament inclined 
them to s more sensuous and loss motaphysical conception of 
(Christianity than the Germans or tho English. The dread of 
the Pwpal Interdict was still a reality, Though the clergy of 
Florence, roused to retaliative fury, might fling back in the 
teeth of Sixtus snch words as leno matris sux, adulterorum 
‘minister, diaboti vicarius, yet the people could not long en- 
are ‘ the niggurdly and imperfoct rites, the baptism sparingly 
administered, the extreme unction or the last sacrament 
coldly voucheafed to the chosen few, the churchyard closed 
against the dead,’ which, to quote the energetic language of 
: BB 






















howover unjustly issued and however manfully resisted, 

‘The history of the Despots and the Popea, together with 
tho analysis of Machiavelli's political ep j 
domoralisation of # society in which crimes 90 
could have their origin, and cynicism #0 
be accopted asa systam. Tas oni i ee 
general character of Italian morality to record the jedgment 
passed npon it by foroign nations of a different 
The morality of races, a8 of individuals, is 
than mixed—virtue balancing vies and evil " 
ness, Guill the impression produced by Renaissance 
upon observers from tho North was almost wholly bad. Ose 
‘own ancestors returned from their Italian travels either 
horrified with what thoy had witnessed, or clse contaminate 


God my abode there was but nino days; and yotE 

little time, in one city, more Kberty to sin than ever I! 
wll of in our noble city of London in nine years. | 
was thero as free to sin, not only without all 

also without any man’s marking, as it ix free in 
London to choose without all blame whether s man 
wear shoe or pantofle.’ Robert Greene, who did 
introduce the novels of Ltaly into England, 
daring his youthfal travels in the South he ‘caw and 


* Latin Christianity, vol. vi p. 01. 

* The Schoolmaster, edn. 1863, p. 87, The 
{talion travelling and Italian influence is very curious, when 
that at this time contact with Italy was forming the obief 
English in teratare and social manners. The ninth satire in | 


tmtion: * And deing in Italy, that great limbique of ‘wo 


CARNAL VICE am 


such villany as it is abominable to declare.’ ‘Tho whole of 
our dramatic litorature corroborates theee witnesses, while 
the proverb, Inglese Italianato ¢ wn diavolo incarnato, quoted 
by Sidney, Howell, Parker, Ascham, shows how pernicious to 
the coarser natures of the North were the refined vices of the 
South. What principally strack our ancestors in tho morality 
of the Italians was the license allowed in sensual indalgences, 
anid the bad faith which tainted all public and private dealings. 
‘Tn respect to the latter point, what has already been said about 
Machiavelli is enough.’ Loyalty was a virtue but little 


perfidy, a bravo's stiletto or a alow poison being reckoned 
umong the logitimate moans for riflding mon of rivals or for 


* The Repentance of Robert Greens, qaoted in the memoir to Dyoo's 
edition of his Dramatic Works, 
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of prostitutes in any given town, wu hare orory 
of Intowrura as excewsive. In Paris, in 


ill 


of any Italian city in the fifteenth eestary do set, antor. 
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‘These women wore accompanied by confederate ruaffians, 
ready to stab, polzon, and extort money; thus violence and 
Inst went hand in hand, and to this profligate lower stratem 
of society may be ascribed the crimes of Inwlessnoss which 
rendered Rome under Innocent VIE. almost uninhabitable. 
Venice, praised for its piety by De Comines,' was the resort ef 
all the debauchees of Europe who could afford the time and 
money to visit this modern Corinth. Tom Coryat, the ecom- 
tric English traveller, gives a ourious account of the splendour 
and refinement displayed by the demi-monde of the lagoons, 
and Marston describes Venice as a school of luxury in which 
the monstrous Aretine played professor.* Of the state of 
morils in Florence Savonarola’e sermons give the bet 
picture. 

But the characteristic vice of the Italian was not coarse 
sensuality. He required the fascination of the faey to be 
added to the allurement of the senses? It is this which 
makes the Capitoli of the burlesque poets, of men of note like 
Berni, La Casa, Varchi, Mauro, Molss, Doloe, Bembo, Fires 
zuola, Bronzino, Aretino, and de’ Medici, so amazing, The 
cradest forma of debauchery reesive the most refined and 
i. * G'est In plus triomphante eité que j'ai jamais 

“bonnour & ambassadoare of Strangers, et qul plat 
agement 60 gournrne, ef of le service de Dieu est le plas solesumeblonesl 
‘faict ‘The prostitutes of Venice were computed to number 11,654 
far back ns the ond of the fourteenth century. See Filinsh quoted by 
Matinelli in bis Annali turdond dé Venezia. 

¥ Satires, ti 

* Much might be writton about tho play of the imagination whist 
gave n peculiar complexion to the profligacy, oe enna 
‘vengeance of the Ttalians. T shall have oceasion elsewhern 
that in thetr literature at leeet the Italians wero not a highly . 
ra00; ssa one they esbjeat ass Sights Seana ea 
brooding fancy, termed by the northern nations ’ 
Direr has personified in bis celebrated otching, aud Barton 
described in hit Anatomy. But in their love and hatred, 
and thetr cruelty, the Italians required an intellectual 
brought the imaginative faculty into play. 

















IMAGINATIVE EXCITEMEST am 


Ahighlyfinished treatment in poems which are ws remarkable for 
‘their wit as for their cynicism. A like vein of elaborate in- 
nuendo rans through the ‘ Canti Carnnscialeschi " of Florenee, 
Proving that, however profligate the people might have been, 
they were not contented with groasness unless seasoned with 
| wit, ‘The same excitement of the fancy, playing freely in the 
Tawlessness of sensual self-indulgence and heightening the 
‘consciousness of personal force in the agent, rendered tho 
exercise of ingenuity or the avoidance of peril an enhancement 
of plvaxure to tho Italians. ‘This ix porhaps ono of the reasons 
why all the imaginative compositions of the Renaissance, 
especially the Novelle, turn upon adultery. Judging by the 
majority of these romances, by the comedies of the time, 
and by tho poctry of Ariosto, we are compelled to believe 
that each illicit love was merely senensl, and owed its 
Principal attractions to the scope it afforded for whimsical 
adventures. Yot Bombo's ‘ Asolani,’ Castiglione’s panegyrie of 
Platonic Love, and touch of the lyrical poetry in vogue warn 
‘us to be cautious. Tho old romantic sentiment expressed by 
the Florontines of the thirteenth century still survived to 
some extent, adding a sort of dignity in form nt least to 
these affections. 
Tt was due again in a groat measure to their demand for 
» Imaginative excitement in all matters of the sense, to their 
desire for the extravagant and extraordinary as a seasoning 
‘of plesmure, that the Italians came to deserve 80 terrible a 
ame among the nations for unnatural passions.! This isa 
* Itallan literature is ood-veiced oa this opie. The conctading 
stanzas of Polisiano’s Orfeo, recited betore the Cardinal of Mantua, the 
Capitoll of Berni, Bronaino, La Cass, and some of the Canti Carnascia: 
Amschd, might be cited. We might add Varchi's express testimony as to 


‘the morals of Filippo Streasi, Lorenzino de” Medici, Pier Laigi Farnese, 
end Clemeet VIL. What Segni (lib x. p. 409) telle ex about the Beare 


ch? era piesa di qoets tenebre, © aveva lasciats ogsi norma di buoel 
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subject which can hardly be touched im passing; yet the 
opinion may be recorded that it belongs rather to the seienes 
of psychopathy than to the chronieloof yalgarluste, English 
poets have given us the right key to the Italian temperament, 
on this ax om so many other points. Shelley in his portrait 
of Francesco Cenci has drawn a man in whom cruelty and 
incest have become appetites of the distempered soul; the 
love of Giovanni and Annabella in Ford's tragedy is rightly 
depicted as more imaginative than sensual. It is no excus 
for the Ttalians to say that they had spiritualised abominable 
vices. What this really means is that their immorality wat 
nearer that of devils than of beasts. But in seeking to dis: 
tinguish its true character, we must take notice of the highly 
wrought phantasy which ecasoned both their luxury and thelr — 





‘The Ttalians, a8 a rule, were gentle and’ humane, expecially 
in warfare? No Italian army would systematically hae 
costumi, # non ere pit chi conoscesse Tidio. ‘Tanto eramo scammers! § 
aopulti ne! maladetti e abbominevoll vist netandit ae weer 











raodo messi in uso, che non temevano nd Kidio nd I’ cecee 
Moladetta cecith! In tanto ecorsso ore vonuto egni coms, = ae 
scellerati ed enormi visi now em pitt chi gli stimane, per fo male 
uro cho a’ avevaao fnito ... massine il maladelio sn 
detestando peeeato della sodomin. Bano in modo stracorsi 
‘coita, che bikognava che I’ onnipotonte Iddio faces ext 
piovere dal cielo aolfo efaceo come egli fece « Sodus <= 
Compare Savonarcla passim, the inductions to the Sucre pase 
sentazionl, the familiar letters of Machiavelli, and the 7 
Cosimo against this vice (year 1642, Sabellif Summa rane 
vol. v. p. 287}. a 

* Thoso who with to gain « lively noticn of Spanich 
should read, besides the accounts of the Sacco di Roma by 
and Boonaparte, the narrative of the Sacco di Prato is | 
|i, and Cagnola’s account of the 


= 
ine more than once notices the humanity shown by te 
‘Tialian peasants to tho Froneh army, < 






CRUELTY AND DEBAUCHERY bie 


tortured the whole popalation of a captured city day after 
sy for months, as the Spaniards did in Rome and Milan, to 
satisfy their avarice and glut their stolid appetite for blood. 
Their respect for human life again was higher than that of 
the French or Swiss, They gave quarter to their foes upon 
the battle-field, and were horrified with the masmeres in cold 
blood perpetrated at Fivizzano and Rapallo by the army of 
Charles VILL. But when thie demon of cruelty possessed the 
imagination of an Italian, when, like Ginn Maria Visconti, he 
came to relish the sight of torment for ite own sake, or when 
he sought to inspiro fear by tho spectacle of pain, then no 
Spaniard surpassed him in the ingenuity of his devices. In 
gratifying his thirst for vengeance he was never contented with 
‘mere murder. To obtain a personal triamph at the expense 
of hix onomy by tho display of superior cunning, by rendering 
him ridicoloas, by exposing him to mental as well as physical 
anguish, by wounding him through his affections or his sense 
‘of honour, was the end which he pursued. This is why so 
many acts of violence in Italy assumed fantastic forms, 
Elven the country folk showed an infernal art in the execution 
af their vendetio. To serve the flesh of children up to their 
fathers sts meal of courteey is mentioned, for example, 
@* cue modo of wreaking vengeance in country villages. 
‘Thus the high culture and sathetic temperament of the 
talians gave an intellectual quality to their vices. Crude 
Jest and bloodshed were insipid to thelr palates : they required 
the pungent sauce of a melodramatic catastrophe. 

The drunkenness and gluttony of northern nations for 
a like reason found no favour in Italy. It disgusted the 
Romana beyond moasure to witnoss the swinish oxcossea of 
the Germans. ‘Their own sensuality prompted them to 
refined Epicureanism in food and drink; on this point, how- 
ever, it mest bo admitted that the prelates, here as elavwhore 
foromost in prodigary, disgraced the age of Leo with banquet 
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worthy of Vitellius.! We trace the same play of the faney, 
the same promptitude to quicken and intensify the immediate 
nense of personality at any cost of after-suffering, in another 
characteristic vice of the Italians, Gambling among them 
was carried farther and produced more harm than it did i= 
the transalpine cities. This we gather from Savonarola’s 
denunciations, from the animated pictures drawn by 4 
in his ‘‘Trattato dolla Famiglia’ and ‘Cena della Famiglia’ 
and also from the inductions to many of the * Sucre Rappre 
sentazioni,” v 
Another point which struck m northern visitor in Ttaly was 
the frequency of private and domestic murders ‘The Ttalians 
liad and deserved @ bad reputation for poisoning and asses — 
ination. To refer to the deeds of violence in the history of 
‘o single family, the Baglioni of Perugia, as recorded by their 
chronicler Matarazzo; to cite the passages in which Varchi 
relates the deaths by poison of Luisa Stroazi, Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici, and Sanga; or to translate the pages of 
annaliste, who describe the palacos of nobles 
bravi, would be a very easy tack But the eketeh of Benveanio 
Cellini’s sutobiography, which will be found in a subsequeth — 
volume, gives so lively a pictara nore 
that there is no reason to enlarge upon the tople now, Tha 
soough fo obeerve dal {nthe enltysaets ef oa 
' See Gregorovins, Stadt Rom, vol. viii. p. 225% 
* One of the excellent charscteristies of Alfonso the 
siano, p. 49) was his abhorrence of gambling, ona 
* See Guice. St. It. vol. i. p. 101, for the impression prodneed 38 
the army of Charles by the marder by poison of Gian Galeana § 


‘A vivid illustration of the method adopted by hired 
fescking and bunting down their viotins f4 prosenled by 








ravi and their employers, the esteem in which 
were held, and their connection with the police of the 
11 ia published in a tract concerning Lorensino, Milase, 





HONouR aT 


| aid assassins, the Italians were guided by those habits of cal- 

| @ulation which distinguished their charncter.! They thought 

| wothing of removing an enomy by craft or violence: but they 
took no pleasure in murdce for ite own sake.’ The object 
whieh they bad in view prompted them to take a man’s life; 

| the mere delight in brawls and blocdshed of Switzers, 
‘Germans, and Spaninrds offended their taste. 

While the inmgination played so important part in the 
morality of the Italians, it must be remembered that thoy 
‘were deficient in that which is the highest imaginative safe~ 
geand against vice, a scrupulous sense of honour. It is trae 
that the Italian authors talk much about Oxore, Pandolfini 
tells his sons that Onore is one of the qualitios which require 
the greatest thrift in keeping, and Machiavelli assorts that it 
is almost as dangoroas to attack mon in thoir Ovore as in 
their property. But when we come to analyse the word, we 
find that it means something different from that mixture of 
ronsclence, pride, and self-respect which makes & man true 
tom high ideal in all the possible circumstances of life. The 
Thalian Onore consisted partly of the credit attaching to public 
distinction, and parily of a reputation for Virti, understanding 
that word in ita Machiavellian usage, ue force, courage, 
ability, virility. It wos not incompatible with eraft and 
istimulation, or with tho indulgonco of sensual views. 
Statesmen Yike Guiociardini, who, by the way, has written = 
fine paragraph upon the wry word in question,? did not 
think it unworthy of their honour to traffic in affairs of state 

* Bee the lustrestions given by the Venetian government to thelr 


agents for the prarchase of poison: and the biriag of secret marderera 
ffiew alao the Maxims laid down by Sarpl. 


. Despote. 
* Ricordié politics ¢ citi, No. 118, Op. Teed. vol. 









Av hte esa : 
was due to their freedom from vunity.' No 


cad gar ashare wig iitices elgliealna ij 
A faitolz vertueux, et retire de vice: lequel 
honneur.’ Now in Italy not only was Chivalry 
tion weak; but the feudal courts in which 







* Gargenton, lib. i, oh. 67, 





ABSENCE OF CHIVALRY om 


‘st flower, the knightly sense of honour, did not exist.' 
tad of w circle of pocrs gathered from all quarters of the 
fom roond the fount of honour In the person of the 
feign, commercial repablies, foreeful tyrannies, and the 
Wd Curia gave the tone to society, In every part of the 
tgula rich bankers who bought and sold cities, advon- 
te who grasped at principalities by violence or intrigue, 
pricets who sosght the agerandisement of a sacerdotal 
Oration, wore brought together in the meshes of diplomacy. 
few noble families which claimed a feudal origin carried 
vars for pay by contract in tho interest of burghors, 
sor despots. Of these conditions not one was conducive 
0 sense of honour as conceived in France or England. 
‘m altogether and in combination, they could not fail to 
tninently anfavoarable to its development. In such » 
ity Bayard and Sir Walter Manny would bare been ont 
Taco; the motto nodlesse oblige would bave had but little 
tiing.* Instesd of Honour, Virtd ruled the world in Italy. 
moral atmosphere again was critical and highly intellee- 
wed. Montal ability combined with personal daring gave 
| Bat tho very subtloty and force of mind whieh formed 
ftrength of the Italians proved hostile to any delicate 
{ment of honour. Analysis enfocbles the tact and spon 
ity of feeling which constitute its strongest safeguard, 
this is obvious in the ethies of the ‘Principe.’ What moss 
ands us in that treatise is the assumption thet no men 
be bound by laws of honour when utility or the object 
low requite their sacrifice, In conclasion: although the 
fine were not Inching in integrity, honesty, probity, or 
‘Bee, however, what I have already sald abot Castiglione aod his 
ot the courtier iz Chmpter III, We iust recsember that be srpre 
(x late period of the Henaisaance, 

1H ia extious to compare, for example, the part played by Italians, 


tally by Venion, Pina, Genon, Amalfi, as contractors axd merchants 
@ Cramades, with the enthusiasm of the northern nations, 


bide 





As in the case of Quore, wo bave here to deal 

exquisite personal ideal, but with something far mo 
and external. The onestd of » married woman | 

with secret infidelity, provided she does not 


ridicule and censure by Iotting her amour be in 
again, therefore, the proper translation of the 
be credit. Finally, we may allude to the ims 


‘In confirmation of this view I may call attention 
critique of the Florentine constitution (Florence, 1850, 
156}, and to what Machinvelli says about Gianpaclo 
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‘and Spain had communicated to aristocratic society in Italy 
‘an exotic sense of honour, yot » court poot dared to condemn: 
Stas unworthy of the Bell’ eta dell’ oro, because itinterfered 
‘with pleasure and introduced disagrooablo dutios into life, 
Soch a tirade would not have boon endured in the London of 
‘Exizabeth or in the Paris of Louis XIV. Tasso himself, it 
may be said In passing, was almost feverishly punctilious in 
matters that touched his reputation. 

An important consideration, affecting the whole question 
of Ttalian immorality, is this. Wheress the northern races 
had hitherto remained in a state of comparative poverty and 
barbarism, distributed through villages and country districts, 
the people of Italy had enjoyed conturios of woalth and 
civilisation in great cities, Their towns were the centres of 
Toxarions life. The superfluous income of tho rich was spent 
In pleasure, nor had modern docorurm taught them to conceal 
tho vioos of ndvancod culture benoath the cloak of propriety. 
‘They were at the same time both indifferent to opinion and 
self-conscious in a high degree. The very worst of them was 
seen at a glance and recorded with minute particalarity. The 
depravity of loss cultivated rnces remained unnoticed because 
Bo one took the trouble to describe mere barbarism.’ Vices 
of the mame sort, but loss widely dispersed, perhaps, through- 
ut the people, wore notorious in Italy, because they wore 
combined with so much that was beautifal and splendid. In 
‘8 word, the faults of tho Italians were auch as belong to 
highly intolloctualisod society, as yet but imperfectly penetrated 
‘with oniture, raised above the bratishnom of barbarians, bat 
not advanced to the self-control of civilisation, hampered by 
the corruption of a Church that tradicked in crime, tainted 
by uncritical contact with pagan art and literature, and 
who meree that honour iss weiaance and share their wives in common, 
be a tavourite of the Novelist. 

+ Teead, however, the Saxon Chronicles or the annals of Ireland in 
‘Froude 








Taly again was the Land of emancipated fn 
Wha lin is Bua on Liberty dnd, 


Tialians. The April freshness of Giotto, 

peaking of the Reoaiesanoe 
that new phase af Taian history whic flip 
{and the Spaninh deepetism. 
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Angolico, the virginal purity of the young Raphnel, th» meet 
gravity of John Bellini, the philosophic depth of Da Vinel, 
the sublime elevation of Michael Angelo, the suavity of Fra 
Bartolommes, the delicacy of the Della Robbia, the restrained 
fervour of Rosellini, the rapture of the Sieneso and the rever- 
ence of the Umbrian masters, Francia’s pathos, Mantegna's 
dignity, and Luini'n divine simplicity, wore qualitios which 
belonged not only to these artiste but aleo to the people of 
Ttaly from whom they sprang. If men not fow of whom were 
born in cottages and educated in workshops could feel and 
think and fashion as they did, we cannot doubt that their 
mothers and their friends wore pure and pious, and that the 
race which gave them to the world was not depraved. 
Painting in Italy, it must be remembered, was nearer to the 
people than literature: it was loss 5 matter of education than 
instinct, » product of temperament rather than of culture, 
Italian art alone suffices to prove to my mind that the 
immorality of the ago descended from tho upper stratam of 
society downwards, Selfish Despots and luxurious priects 
wero the ruin of Italy; and tho bad quatitios of the princes, 
secular and ecclesiastical, found expression in tho literature 
of poets and humanists, their panssites. But in what other 
nation of the fifteenth century can we show the same amount 
‘of sceial urbanity and intellectual light diffused throughout all 
glasses from the highest to the lowest? It ix true that tho six- 
teenth century cast o blight upon their lustre. But it was not 
‘wotil Italian taste had been impaired by the vices of Papal 
Tome and by contact with the Spaniards that tho arts became 
either coarse or sensual. Giulio Romano (1492-1546) and 
Benrenato Cellini (1500-70) mark the beginning of tho 
ebange. In Riborn, » Spaniard, in Caravaggio, and in the 
‘whole school of Bologna, it was accomplished. Yot never at 
any period did the native Italinn masters learn to love ugliness 
with the devotion that reveals innate grossness, It remained 
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for Diirer, Rembrandt, and Hogarth to elevate the grotesque 
into the region ‘of high art, for Rubens to achieve the apo- 
thoosis of pure animalism, for Teniers to devote distinguished 
genius to the service of the commonplace. 

In any roviow of Itulian roligion and morality, bower 
fragmentary it may be, as this indeed is, one feature whieh 
distinguishes the neute sensibility of the raco ought not to 
be omitted. Deficient in profound intellectual convietions, 
incapuble of a fixed and mdical determination towards 
national holiness, devoid of those passionate and imaginative 
intuitions into the mysteries of the world which generis 
religions and philosophies, the Italians were at the same timer 
keenly susceptible to the beauty of the Christian faith 
revealod to them by inspired orators. What wo call Bevival- 
ism was an institution in Italy, which the Chureh was too 
wiee to discountenance or to suppross, although tho preadbers 
of repentance were often insobordinate and sometimes evn 
hostile to the Papal system. The names of Arnold of Brescis, 
San Bernardino of Siena, John of Vicenza, Jacopo Bussola, 
Alberto da Lecce, Giovanni Capistrano, Jacopo della Mara, 
Girolamo Sayonarola, bring before the memory of those who 
are acquainted with Italian history innumerable pictures of 
multitudes commoved to tears, of tyranniecs destroyed al 
constitutions founded by tumultuous assemblies, of hostile 
parties and vindictive nobles locked in fraternal embraces, of 
cities clothed in sackcloth for their sins, of exhortations t 
peace echoing by the banks of rivers swollen with bleod, of 
squares and hillsides resonant with sobs, of Lenten nights 
illuminated with bonfires of Vanity.! In the midst of thes 
melodramatic seen towers the single form of « Domini | 
or Franciscan friar; while one voice thundering 
pleading peace dominates the crowd. OF ho tempor wt atl 


"1 bave thrown into an appendix soe ot ia ai 
from the chronicles about revivale in mediaval Daly. 
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Produced by these preachers there can be no question. The 
changes which they wrooght in states ani cities prove that 
tho enthusiasm thoy aroused was more than merely hysterical. 
Savonarola, the greatest of the class, founded not only a 
transient commonwealth in Florence, but also a political 
party of importance, and loft his lasting impress on the 
greatest soul of the sixteenth century in Italy—Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. Thore was a roal religious vigour in the 
people corresponding to the preacher's zeal, But the action 
of this earnest moc was intermittent and spasmodic, It 
edexisted with too much superstition and with passions too 
vehemently restless to form a settled tone of character, In 
this respect the Italian nation standa not extravagantly 
pictured in the life of Cellini, whose violence, self-indulgence, 
kwen wense of pleasure, and pagan delight in physical beauty 
were interrupted at intervals by inexplicable interludes of 
tepentance, Bible-reading, psalm-singing, and visions. To 
delineate Cellini will be the business of a distant chapter. 
The form of the greatest of Italian preachors must occupy 
‘the foreground of the noxt. 

Before closing the imperfect and seattored notices collected 
in this chapter, it will be woll to attempt some recapitulation 
of the points already suggested. Without committing our- 
selves to the dogmatiam of a theory; wo are led to certain 
general conclusions on the subject of Italian society In the 
sixteenth century. The fierce party quarrels whieh closed the 
‘Middle Ages had nccustomed the population to violence, and 
this violence survived in the too frequent occurrence of 
brutal crimes, The artificial sovercignty of the Despote being 
grounded upon perfidy, it followed that guile and fraud 
eame'to be recognised in private no loss than public life. 
‘With the emergence of the boargesis classes a self-eatisfied 
positiviam, vividly portrayed in the person of Cosimo de" 
‘Medici, sopersoded the passions and enthasissrus of a previous 
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coption of law remained to control eapries. Ins 
men obayed the instincts of their several 
by artistic taste or tyrannous appetite, or by thi 
heroism of extinct antiquity. The Church had 
people from true piety, Yet no new forin of relig 


the convenience of clinging to existing insti 
liciam waa indalgontly tolerated. At the 
humanists introduced an ideal antagonistic to 
of the monastic type. Without abruptly 
from the communion of the Church, and while 
least observing all its ordinances, they thought, wro 
felt, and acted like Pagans, To the hypocrisias of 
ascuticiem were added the affeetations of bron 

Meanwhile, the national genius for art 














capable of drawing all the forces of tho nation 
society that rested upon force and fone 


of {1s own corruption that it prodaced no 
‘the many who laughed lightly at its views, w 
aspect of exquisite refinement, and was d 
avery discord. Those who underatood the 
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‘the age most deeply were tho least capable of rising above 
them. Consequently we obtain in Machiavelli's works the 
ideal picture of personal charactor, moving to calculated ends 
by ecieotifically selected means, none of which are sanctioned 
‘by the unwritten code of law that governs human progress. 
‘Cosimo’s positivism is reduced to theory. Fraud becomes a 
ale of conduct. Force is advocated, when the dagger or the 
poisoned draught or the extermination of a city may lead the 
individual straight forward to his object. Religion is shown 
to be a political engine. Hypocrisy ia a mask that must be 
‘worn. The sanctitios of ancient use and custom controlling 
‘appetite ave no place assigned them in the system. Action 
de analysed as a branch of the fine arts; and the spirit of the 
age, of which the philosopher makes himself the bierophant, 
compels Ikim to portray it a4 a sinister and evil art. 

In the civilisation of Italy, carried prematurely beyond 
the conditions of the Middle Ages, before the institutions of 
‘tmedimvaliem had been destroyed or ita prejudices had ben 
‘orercome, wo everywhere diseorn the want of % co-onlinating 
prineiple, The old religion has died; but there ia no new 
faith. The Communes have bean proved inadequate; but 
thore is no nationality. Practical positiviam has obliterated 
the virtees of chivalrous and feudal past; but science has 
not yot been born. Scholarship floods the world with the 
Tearning of antiquity; but this knowledge is still undigested. 
Art triumphs; but tho esthetic instinct has invaded the 
regions of politics and ethics, owing to defective analysis im 
theory, and in practice to overconfident reliance on personal 
ability, The individual has attained to freedom ; but he baa 
not learned the necessity of submitting his rolition to law. 
At all points the development of the Italians strikes us as 

with the weakness of prosocity scarcely distin: 

sguishable from the decsy of old age. A transition from the 

point attained in the Renaissance to some firmer and more 
cod 
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solid ground was imperatively demanded. But the fatality cf 
events procladod tho Italians from making it. Their evolution, — 
checked in mid career by the brilliant ambition of France 
and the cautious reactionary despotiem of Spain, remained 
suspended, Students are loft, face to face with the sixteenth 
century, to decipher an inscription that Incks ite leading 
verb, to puzzle over a riddle whereof the solution is hidden 
from ua by the ruin of a people. It must ever be an 
undecided question whether the Italians, uniiistarbed by 
foreign interference, could have passed beyond the artificial 
and exceptional stage of the Renaissance to a sounder and 
more substantial phase of national vitality; or whether, a 
their inner conscience sooms to have ageured them, ther 
disengagement from moral obligation and their mental 
ferment foreboded an inevitable catastrophe. 




















CHAPTER IX 
SAVOMAROTA 


‘The Aititode of Saronarcls toward the Rensisanco—His Parentage, 
Birth, and Childhood ut Ferrara—His Poern on the Buin of tbe 
‘Workl—Joins the Dominicans ai Boloyna—Letter to his Futher— 
Poem on the Baia ot the Churoh—Hogins to preach in 1482— First 
‘Visit to Plorence—San Gemignano—His Prophecy—Beesesa in Like 
Personal Appearance and Style of Orstors-—Eifest on his Audience 
—The three Conolarions—Hin Viriont—Saronaroln'e Shortcomings 
maa polsietic Stareaman His sincere Belief in bis Proplietic Calling 
—Prieeslahip with Fico delin Mirandola ~- Settles in Flarence, 1420— 
Convent of San Mareo—Savonarola’s Relation to Lorenza da’ Medici 
—The Death of Lorearo—Sermons of 1498 and 1494—The Constite- 
Hien of 1496—Theowrsey in Plorence— Pingnoni, Bigi, and Arrabbiati 
War betweea Savonarola and Aleaander VI—The Signory was: 
pends his trom preaching in the Duowo in 1495—Attempte to eall 
‘® Conncil—The Ordeal by Bire—San Marco siormed by the Mob— 
‘Trial asd Exeeotion of Savorarvia. 


Nornixo in more charactoristic of the sharp contrasts of the 
Ttalian Renaissance than the emergence not only from the 
samo society, bat also from the bosom of the same Church, of 
two men so diverse ag the Pope Alexander VI. and the 
Prophet Girolamo Sayonarola. Savonarola has been claimed 
faa 8 precursor of the Lutheran Reformers, and aa an inspired 
exponent of the spirit of the fifteonth contury. In reality 
he neither shared the revolationary genius of Lather, which 
gave a new vitality to the faiths of Christendom, nor did be 
sympathise with that free movement of the modern mind 
which foand its first expression in the arts and hamanistic 
studies of Renaissance Italy, Both toward Renaissanos and 
Reform be preserved the attitude of 1 monk, showing on the 
‘one hand an sestere mistrust of pagan culture, and on the 
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other no desire to alter either the ereeds or tha ¢ 
‘of the Romish Church. Yet the history of 
to be dissociated from that of the Italian a 
more clearly than any other man discerned the m 
political situation of his country. When all the stat 
Italy socmed sunk in peace and cradiod in prosperity, he yee 
dicted war, and felt the imminenee of overwhelming: 



















descend upon Italy. In addition to thls clatrvoyance, byrigl 
of which we oall him prophet, the hold he took om Floresce 
at critics] moment of Italian history is i 
cutitle him to more than merely passing notice. a 
Girolamo Saronarcla| waa. bonita} "Baca aaa | 
His grandfather Michele, n Padaan of noble family, Met 
removed to the capital of the Este princes at the 
of tho fiftoonth century. Thoro be held the office 
physician ; and Girolamo was intended for the 
fession. But early in his boyhood the future 
signs of Aisinelination for a worldly life, and 
dislike of the court. Under the House of Este, 
famous throughout Ttaly for ite gaiety and 
city enjoyed more brilliant and more frequent publi 
Nowhere did the aristocracy maintain so much 
magnificence and chivalrous enjoyment. The sq 
rod brick, which atill etande in the middle of the town, a! 
thronged with poots, players, focls who onjoyed an almost 
European reputation, court flatterers, knights, pages 
and fair Indies. But beneath its cube of solid m 

+ In thio chaptcr oa Savonarola I have made use of 
(translated by Leonard Horner, Longmans, 1863, 2) 
Histoire de Fromce, vol. vil, Milmen's article on 
‘Murmy, 1870), Nerdi'y Istoréa Picrenting, book ii, and 
‘De Comines. 
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determined to orsume the cowl. At length, however, came 
the time at which ho folt that lonve the world he must. ‘Ttwar 
on the 23rd of April, 1475," says Villari ; * he was sitting with 
his Inte and playing a sad molody; his mother, as if moved 
ly a spirit of divination, turned suddenly round to Tile, and 
exclaimed mournfully, My son, thé ix a sign we are sood to 
part. He roused himself, and continued. but with & trembling 
band, to touch the strings of the Inte, without rising 
eyes from the ground,’ This would make a picture; spring 
twilight in the quaint Italian room, with perhaps a branch of 
fig-tree or of bay across the open window ; the mother looking 
up with anxious face from her needlework; the youth, 
dressed almost for the last timo in secular attire, with thor 
terrible eyes and tense lips and dilated nostrils of the Catare 
prophet, not yet worn by years of care, but strongly marked 
and unmistakable, bending over the melancholy chords of 
the lute, 

On the very next day Girolamo left Ferrara in seoret and 
journeyed to Bologna, ‘hore he entered the order of 8. 
Dominic, the order of the Preachers, the order of his master 
S. Thomas, tho order too, let ue remember, of inquisitorial 
crusades. The letter written to his father alter taking thi 
step is memorable. In it he says: ‘Tho motives by which T 
have been led to enter into # religions life are these: the great 
misery of the world; the iniqnities of mon, thelr rapes, 
adulteries, robberies, their pride, idolatry, and fearfal Blae 
phemies: so that things have come to such a pass that no 
one can be found acting righteously. Many times = day 
have I repeated with tears the verse ; 





Hen, fuge cruiteles terras, Cage litius avaruxs f 


I could not endure the enormous wickedness of the blinded 
people of Italy; and the more so because T saw everywhers 
virvao despised and vice honoured.’ We see clearly thst 
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‘Ssvonarola’s roration took its origin in a doop sense of the 
wickedness of tho world. It was tho same spirit as that 
‘hich drove the early Christians of Alexandria into the 
‘Thebaid. Austere and haggard, consumed with the zoal of 
the Lord, bo bed moved long enough among the Ferrarese 
holidsy-makers. Those elegant young men in tight hose and 
particoloared jackets, with caths upon their lips and deeds of 
‘iolence and lust within their hearts, wore no associates for 
him. It i& touching, however, to note that no text of Exekiel 
‘or Jeremiah, bat Virgil's musical hexamoter, sounded through 
his soul the warning to depart. 

In this year Savonarcla composod another poom : this 
time on the Ruin of tho Church, In his boybood he bad 
ssitnossed the pompous shows which grooted ines Sylvins, 
more likes Roman general than a new-ronde Pope, on his 
‘entrance into Ferrara. Since then he had seen the monster 
Bixtas mount the Papal throue No wonder if he, who bad 
fled from the world to the Church for purity and peace, 
should need to vent his passion in a song. ‘Where,’ he 
‘cries, ‘are the doctors of old times, the saints, the learning, 
ebarity, chastity of the past?’ The Church answers by 
dinplaying her rent raiment and wounded body, and by 
Pointing to the cavern in which abo has to make her home. 
* Who,’ exclaims the poot, ‘has wronght this wrong?’ Una 

superba merstrico—Rome! Then indeed the passion 
‘of the novice broaks in fire:— 
Deb ! per Dio, donna, 
Se romper of potria quelle grazdi alet 
‘The Church roplics:— 
‘Ts plangi e tacl: © questo meglio parml. 


‘No other answer could be given to Savonarola's impationt 
earnings even by his own hot heart, while he yot remained 
® young and unknown monk in Bologna. Nor, strive as bo 













was bat too apparent. With what strange | 
youth have trodden the streets of Florence! 
he used to say be forcknew those strects and #9 
destined to bo the scene of his Isbours, But ther 
powerless, without control of his own genius, » 
consciousness of bis prophetic mission, ho br 
ontof harmony with the beautiful and mi 
charm of the hill and gardens of Valdarno, the. 
Giotto’s tower, the amplitnde of Brunellesehis dor 
may have sunk deop into his soul. And the sub 
the Florentine intellect must have attracted b 
spirit by w secret sympathy, For Florence 
the city of his love, the first-born of his yearni 
In tho cloisters of San Marco, enriched with 
Libraries by the liberality of the Medicean prine . 
pence. ‘The walls of that convent had recently 
with frescoes by Fra Angelico, even as a 
the leaves of a missal with flluminations. 
Savonarola meditated and was happy. Bu 
and in contact with the holiday folk of ¥ 








the humanists were exalting pagan license, and while the 
Church was texching the worst kinds of immorality, the 





















the philosophers were in hell, and that an old woman kor 
more of saving faith than Plato. Savonarola and Lereasd 
were opposed as champions of two hostile principles alike 
emergent from the very life of the Renaissance: pagazien 
reborn in the one, the spirit of the gospel in the other, Both 
were essentially modern; for it was the fanetion of ike 
Rennissance to restore to the soul of man its double heritage 
of tho classic past and Christian liborty, frecing it from the 
fotters which the Middle Agee had forged. Not yet, however, | 
were Loronzo.and Savonarola destined to clam. | 
obseure friar at this time was preaching to an audience ef | 
some thirty persons in San Lorenzo, while 
sil the: aabion ‘of the’ town crowed to a 
Mariano da Genezzano in Santo Spirito, This man 
the taste of the moment by composing orations: 
model of Ficino’s addresses to the Academy, py 
menting Christianity upon ile similarity to Platonian. Who 
could then have guessed that beneath the cow! of the arabs 
voiced Dominican, his rival, burned thoughts that in 
yoars would inflame vou ese 
enough to destroy the fabric of the Medicean ul 

From Florence, where ho bad mot with 
Savonarola was sent to San Gemignano, a little to 
top of a high hill between Florence and Siena, 
visit San Gemiguano in order so study some: 
of Gozsoli and Ghirlandajo, or else for the sake of | 
feudal towers, tall pillars of brovn stone, o x 
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‘within the narrow cirelo of the town walls. Very beautiful is 
the prospect from these ramparts on a spring morning, when 
the song of nightingnles and the scont of acacia flowers 
ascend together from the groves upon the slopes beneath. 
‘The groy Tuscan landscape for seores und scores of miles all 
round melts into bluoness, like tho blueness of the sky, flecked 
here and there with wandering clond-shadows. Let those 
who pace the grass-grown streets of the hushod city re- 
member that bere the first flash of authentic genius kindled 
‘in Bavonarola's soul. Here for the first time be prophesied : 
*The charch will be scourged, then regenerated, and this 
quickly.’ Those are tho cclobrated three conclusions, the 
three points to which Savonarola in all his prophetic 
‘utterances adhered. 

‘But not yot bad ho fully entered on his vocation. His 
voice was weak; his style uncortain; his soul, wo may 
believe, still wavering between strange dread and awfal joy, 
‘as be beheld, through many a backward rolling mist of doubt, 
the mantle of the prophets descend upon him. Already he 
‘bai abandoned the schoolmen for the Bible. Already he had 
learned by heart each verse of the Old and New Testaments. 
Pondering on their texts, he had discovered four separate 

‘interpretations for evory suggestion of Sscred Writ. For 
| some of the pregnant utterances of the prophets be found 

hundreds, pouring forth motaphor and illustration in wild 
and dazeling profusion of andacious, uncouth imagery. The 
flame which began to smoulder in him at San Gomignano 
‘burst forth into.a blaze at Brescia, in 1486, Savonarols was 
now aged thirty-four. ‘Midway upon the path of life’ be 
‘opened the Book of Revelation: ho figured to the people of 
‘Brescia the foar-and-twenty elders rising to denounce the sins 

and to doclare tho calamities that mast ensue, Ho 
ured to them their city flowing with blood. His voiee, 
th now became the interpreter of his soul, in its resonance 
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eens 20d ee 
with strange terror. Already they belioved his 

wud) Gwenty-aix yours lalary when (he) aclioes Sf aan a 
Foix slaughtered six thousand souls in the streets of Brescia, 
her citizens recalled the Apocalyptic warnings of the Dea 
nican monk, 

As Savonarola is now launched upon hie yooation of po 
phecy, this is the right moment to describe his perseal | 
appearance and his style of preaching. We have abundant 
material for judging what his features were, and how they 
finshed beneath the storm of inspiration.’ Fra Bartolosms, 
one of his followers, painted a profile of hhim in the eharacer 
of 8. Peter Martyr. ‘This shows all the 
of expression which his stern lineaments could wssuime, This 
a picture of the sweet and gentle nature latent within ibe 
fiery armigner of bis nation at the bar of God, In cm 
temporary medals the faco appears hard, keen, 


be seen in the Uffizzi at Florence Of this work | 
Angelo, himself a disciple of Savonarola, said that art cox 
go no farther, We are thorofore justified in assuming that 
the engraver has not only represented faithfully the | 
of Savonarola’s face, but has also indicated his peculiar ex 
pression, A thick hood covers the whole head and shoublers 
Beneath it can be traced the curve of long and somewhat 
flat skull, rounded into extraordinary fulness at the’ 
side, From a dooply sunken oyo-sockot omerges, 
soen, but powerfully felt, the eye that blazed with 
Tho nose ig strong, prominent, and aquiline, 
nostrils, capable of terrible dilation under 
' Engravings of the several portaite may) Be seem 
(Longmans, 1 


Life of Michaet Angelo Buonarroté 
also in Vilinri. 





SAVONAROLAS PHYSIQUE mo 


vehement emotion. The mouth has full, compressed, vro- 
Jecting lips. It is largo, us if mado for a torrent of eloquence = 
it is supplied with massive muscles, az if to move with onergy 
tnd calculated force and utterance. Tho jawbone is hard and 
heavy; the check-bone emergent: between the two the flesh 
im hollowed, not so much with the emaciation of monastic 
vigila as with the athletic exercise of wrestlings in the throes 
of prophecy. The face, on the whole, is ugly, but not repellent; 
and, in spite of its great strength, it shows signs of feminine 
sensibility. Like tho faces of Cicero and Demosthenes, it 


haggard with « fire not to be found in the serener features of 
the elassic orators. Savonarola was a visionary and a monk. 
The discipline of the cloister loft ite trace apon him. Tho 
wings of dreams have winnowed and withered that cheek 
thoy passed over it. The spirit of prayer quivers upon 
‘those eager lips. Tho colour of Savonarola’s flesh waa brown: 
bis nerves were exquisitely sensitive yet strong; like a 
metwork of wrought steel, clastic, casily overstrained, they 
recovered their tono and temper leas by ropose than by the 
evolation of fresh obetricity. With Savonarola fasts were 
succeeded by trances, and trances by tempeats of vehement im- 
| provisation. From the midst of such profound debility that be 
| could scarcely craw! up the pulpit steps, he would pass suddenly 
into the plenitude of power, filling the Dome of Florence with 
denuncistions, sustaining his discourse by na mere trick of 
risutoric that flows to waste upon the lips of shallow preachers, 
boat marshalling the phalanx of embattled angoments and 
pointed ilastratione, pouring his thought forth in columns of 
continuous fame, mingling figures of sublimest imagery with 
teasonings of severest accuracy, at one time melting his 
audience to tears, at another freezing them with terror, 
again qaiekoning thoir souls with prayers and ploadings and 
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blessings that had in them the sweetness of the 
of Christ. His sermons began with scholastic 
they advanced, the ecstasy of inspiration fell 
preacher, till the sympathies of the whole ° 
gathored round him,’ met, and attained, as it 


vision, he ascended the altar steps of prophecy, 
like Moses on the mount between the thunders 
‘the tabernaeles of the plain, fulminated period 
impassioned eloquence, The walls of the chureh 
with sobs and wailings dominated by one 
seribe to whom wo owo the fragmenta of these 
times breaks off with these words: * Here I was go 07 
with weeping that I conld not go on.’ Pico delia 3 
tells us that the mere sound of Savonarola’s 


with people, was like a clap of doom: a 
through the marrow of his bones, the hairs of is 
on end, as he listened. 


everyone passed through the streets without 
dead than alive. 

‘Such was the proachor: and such was tho | 
oratory. The theme on which he loved to dwell 


* Nardi, in his Istorie di Firense (lib. il. emp. 
crowd assembled in the Duomo to bear Savonarola 
mollitudine degli aiitoti non essendo quasi bastante 
i santa Maria del Fiore, ancors che molto gra 
necessario edifioar dentzo lunge { pareti ai 


‘verso le porte della detts chicss." 
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Repent! A judgment of God is at hand. A sword ix sna. 
peniled over you. Tiny is doomed for her iniquity—for the 
‘sins of the Church, whose adulteries have filled the world— 
for the sins of the tyrants, who encourage crime and trample 
upon souls—for the sins of you people, you fathers and 
mothers, you young men, you maidens, you children that lisp 
Diagphemy! Nor did Savonarola deal in generalities. He 
desoribed in plain language every vico; he laid bare every 
abuse; so that a mirror was held up to the souls of his 
hearers, in which they eaw their most secret faults appsllingly 
Portrayed and ringed aroand with fire. Ho entervd with paz- 
ticullarity into the details of the coming woes. One by one be 
wnumerated the bloodshed, the ruin of cities, the trampling 
flown of provinces, the passage of armies, the desolating 
wars thnt wore about to fall on Ttaly.! You may read 
pages of his vermons which seem like vivid narratives of what 
afterwards took place in the sack of Prato, in the storming of 
Henecin, in the battle of the Ronco, in the cavern-massacre 


# Savonarcla's whole view of the vituation and of the perils of Taly 
was that of «prophet, He saw more elearly than other people what 
was (neriiable, But his disciples and the vulgar believed implicitly in 
hha prophetic gift in the narrower sense, that is, in his power to predieh 
fvente, exch an the dealle of Lorenzo and the King of Naples, the 
Charles VIII. in the tors of the dasphin, de. Pleo 
réad the future a clearly ax one sees the 
the art’ And there ix 90 dowd that, ws tle 
himself came to believe that he possessed this 
exeoation a very cocamforiable aman of 
inde of those who had been witnemen of 
this toplo Guicciardini, Stor, Pir Op. Ined. 
Stor, Plor, Wb. ii exp, 16 08.90, many be read 


“et 
at 
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*Repoot ye, for the kingdom of heaven. ix-ab band {ws 
‘not more weighty with the mission of authentic inspiration 

“I began "—Savonarola himself writes with reference to a 
course of sermons delivered in 1491—‘T began publicly t 
expound the Revelation in our Church of & Mark. Daring 
the course of the yoar I continued to develop to the Florentine: 
these three propositions ; ‘That the Church would be renewed 
in our time; that before that renovation God would strike all 
Ttaly with a fearful chastisement; that these things woul 
happen shortly.’ It is by right of the foresight of = mewage | 
contained in these three famous so-called conclusions that 
Savonarola deserves to be named the Prophet of the Renais 
sance. He was no apostle of reform : it did not cceur to him 
to reconstruct the creed, to dispute the discipline, or to eriticte 
the authority of the Church. He was no founder of & new 
order; unlike his predecessors, Dominic and Francis, he never 
uttempted to organise a society of saints or preachers ; uniike 
his successors, Caraffa the Theatine and Loyola the Josait, be 
enrolled no militia for the defence of the faith, constructed me. 
machinery for education. Starting with simple horror at the 
wickedness af the world, he had recourse to the old prophets 
He steeped himself in Bible studies, He caught the langunpe 
of Malachi and Jeremiah. He became convinced that for the — 
wickedness of Italy a judgment was imminent. From thal 
conclusion he rose upon the wings of faith to the belief that 
a now ago would dawn. ‘Tho originality of his intuition eo 
sisted in this, that while Italy was asleep, and mo man 
trombled for the future, he alone felt that the stiliness of (be 
air was fraught with thunder, that its tranquillity wise Tie 
that which precedes a tempest blown from the very. 
the God of Hosts. 

To the astonishment of his hearers, and rend 
himself, his prophecies began to fulfil themselves, 
three years after bis first sermon in 8. Mark's, Charles 
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had entered Italy, Lorenzo de’ Modiei was doad, and politicians 
no less than mystics folt that a new chapter had been opened 
in the book of the world’s history. The Reform of the Church 
was also destined to follow. What Savonarola had foreasen, 
here too happened; but not in the way he would have wishod, 
nor by the moans he would have used. Ibis one thing to be 
(* prophet in the sense of discerning the eatastrophe to which 
Cirounsstancos must inevitably load, another thing to trace 
beforehand the path which will be taken by the harrieanes 
that change tho faco of the world. Romaining in his soul » 
tmonk, attached by edueation and by natural aympathy to the 
past ratbor than the fatare, he folt in spite of himsolf the 
kpirit of the coming age. Had ho lived but one century earlier, 
we should not havo called him prophet. Tt was the Renais- 
(eatiee which sot the seal of trath upon hin utterances. Yet im 
his vision of the world to be, be was like Balaam prophesying 
blindly of a star. 

Bixtas [V. had died and beon succooded by Innocent VIII. 
[nnocent had given place to Alexander. The very nadir of 
the abyss had boon reachod. Thon Savonarola saw a vision 
and beard a voice : Ecce gladixs Domini super terram cito et 
Welcciter. Tho sword turned carthwand ; the air was darkened 
(with Sery loot and arrows ; thunders rolled; the world waa 
Sllod with postilemoes, wars, faminou. At another time be 
dreamed and looked toward Rome. From the Eternal City 
here rose a black crom, reaching to heaven, and on it was 
inscribed Crux ire Dei. Then too the skies were troubled ; 
londs rushed through the air discharging darts and fire and 
words, and multitudes below wore dying. These visions he 
published in sermons and in print. Pictures were made from. 
them. hoy and tho three conclusions went abroad throogh 
Ttaly. Again, Charles was preparirig for his expedition. 
(Savonarols took the Ark of Noah for his theme, The deluge 
was at hand ; he bate his hearers enter the abip of refuge 


paz 
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before the terrible and mighty nation came: ‘O Italy! O 
Rome! I give you over to the hands of a people who will wipe 
you out from among the nations! I see them descending Hike 
Hons, Pestilence comes marching band in hand with war. 
‘Tho deaths will be so many that the buriers shall go throngh 
the streets crying out: Who hath dead, who hath dead? and 
one will bring his fathor, and another his son. O Roma! T 
cry again to you to repent! Repent, Venice! Milan, repent!” 
‘The prophets a hundred years ago proclaimed to you the 
flagellation of the Church. For five years I have been an- 
nouncing it: and now again Lery to you. The Lord is fall 
of wth. The angels on their knees ery to Hitn: Strike, 
strike! The good sob and groan: Wo can no more. The 
orphans, the widows gay: We are devoured, we cannot go oa 
living. All tho Church triumphant hath ericd to Christ: 
‘Thou diedat in vain, It is heaven which is in combat. The 
saints of Italy, the angels, are lengued with the barbarian 
‘Those who called them in have put the saddles to the horses: 
Tialy is in confusion, snith the Lord; this time she shall be 
‘yours, And the Lord cometh above his saints, above the 
blessed ones who mareh in battle-array, who are drawn ap i 
squadrons. Whithor are they bound ? S. Poter is for Rome, 
crying: To Rome, to Rome! and S. Paul and S. Grogery 
maroh, crying: To Rome! And bebind thom go the sword, 
the pestilence, the famine. §, Jobn cries; Up, up, t 
Florence! And the plague follows him. §. Anthony erie: 
Ho for Lombardy! §. Mark cries: Haste we to the ity that 
is throned upon the waters! And all the angels of 
sword in hand, and all Se sina ole 
this war.’ 

Then he speaks of his own fate: ‘What shall be the end 
of our war, you ask? oe ee 


answer Victory! If you ask it of myself in 
answer, Death, or to be hewn in piocos. This ig a 
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this is our guerdon, this is our reward! We ask for no more 
than this. But when you see me dead, be not then troubled. 
All thom: who have prophesied have suffered and been slain. 
‘To wake my word prevail, there is needed the blood of many.’ 
‘These are the prophecies with which Savonarola antici- 
pated the coming of u foreign conqueror. Ib is interesting to 
trace in his apostrophes the double focling of the prophet. 
Desire for tho advent of Charlos as a Messiah, liberator, and 
paritier of the Church, contends with an instinctive horror 
‘of the barbarian. Savonarola, like Dante, like all Italian 
patriots, except only Machiavelli, who too late had been 
Tessonel by bitter experience to put no trust in forvign princes, 
could not refrain from hoping even against hope that good 
raight come from beyond the Alps. Yet when the foreigners 
‘appeared, be trembled at the violence they wrought upon the 
‘ancient liberties of Italy. Sovonarola’s chief shortcoming as 
& patriot consisted in thie, that he strengthened the old folly 
of tho Florentines in leaning uyon strangers.' Had he taught 
the Italians to work out their self-rogeneration from within, 
instead of proparing them to ascopt an alien's yoke, be would 
have won o far more lasting meed of fame. As it was 
together with the passion for liberty which became a religion 
with sin followers, he strove to revive the obsolote tactics of 
an earlier age, and bequeathed to Florence the weak policy of 
waiting upon France. This legacy bore bitter fraits in the 
pert century. If it wns the memory of the Friar which 
nerved the citizens of Fiorenco to sustain tho siege of 1528, 
the mutme memory bound ther to seek aid from inconsequent 
Francis, and to hope that at the last moment a cohort of 
seraphim would defend their walls." 


* Segnl, Ist. Fior, lib. i, p. 28, records » saying of Savonaroin's, Gigtt 
om dower florire, 04 one cf Ube eanses of the obstinate French 
‘of the Plorentines in 1529, 
© Bee Verehi, Segni, and Nardi, who agree on these points, 


a 
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‘That Savonarola believed in his own prophecies 






no doubt, ‘They were in fact, az I have 
show, = viow of the political and moral situation 


based upon a theory of the divine government of the work 
Dut how far be allowed himself to be guided by visions and 
by words uttered to his son] in trance, is a 
question, It is just at this point that a man poeseased of 
acute insight and trusting to the truth of his instinets may be 
tompted undar strong devotional excitement to pass the border 
land which separates healthy intuition from ballucinstion. 
If Savonarola’s studies of the Hebrew prophets inclined him 
to believe in dreams and revelations, yet on the other band 
the strong logic of his intellect, trained in scholastic dis 
tinctions, tanght him to mistrust the promplings of = power 
that spoke to Lim when he was somewhat more or less than 
his prosaic self. How could be be sure that the spirit eame 
from God? We know for certain that he struggled agains 
the impulze of divination and refuned at times to obey a 
But it ovorcame him, Like the Cassandra Rime 
panted in the grasp of ono mightier than himeclf. As” 
inward firo,” ho cried, * consumes my bones and forces 
speak out.” And again: ‘I have, O Lord, burnt my 
contemplation, and I have launched into = tempestuous ses, 
where I have found contrary winds in every quarter, T 
‘ished to reach a harbour, but eould not find the way thither: 
I wished to lay me down, but could meet with noresti 
I longed to be silent and to utter not a word. But | 
of the Lord is in my heart; and if it does not come 
inust consume the marrow of my bones. Thas, O Le 
be Thy will that I should navigate in deop wators, 
be done.” 

At anothor time he says: ‘I remomber well 
one occasion, in the year 1491, when I was pr 
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‘Duomo, having composed my sermon entirely upon these 
visions, I determined to abstain from all allusion to them, 
‘and in future to adhere to this resolution. God is my witness 
that the whole of Saturday and the whole of the succeeding 
night I lay awako, and could see no other course, no other 
doctrine, At daybreak, worn out and depremed by the many 
hours I had lain awako, while I was praying I beard a voice 
‘that said to me: “ Fool that thou art, dost thou not see that 
it is God's will that thou shonldst keep to the snme path?” 
‘The consequence of which was that on the same day I preached 
@ tremendous sermon.’ 

‘These passages leave upon the mind no doubt of Savona- 
Tola’s sincerity. If he deceived others, he was himself tho 
first to bo deceived, and that too not before he had subjected 
hhimself to the most searching examination, seoking in vain 
to escape from the force which compelled him to play the 
part of propliet. Terrible, indeed, must have been the 
wreatlings and the questionings of this strong-fibred intellect, 
alone and diffident, within the toils of ecstasy. 

Returning to the dotails of Savonarola's biography, we 
find him still in Lombardy in 1496. After leaving Brescia be 
moved to Reggio, where he made the friendship of the famous 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, They continued intimate till 
the death of the latter in 1494; it was his nephew, Giovanni 
Francesco Pico dolla Mirandola, who afterwards wrote the 
Life of Savonarola. From Reggio the friar went to Genoa; 
‘and by this timo his fame asa prophet in the north of Lem- 
bardy wns well established. Now came the turning point in 
this Wife. Fourteen hundred and ninety ix tho date whieh 
determined his public action as a man of power in Tily. 
Lorenzo do’ Medici, strangely cnoagh, was the instrament of 
Inia recall in this year to Florence. Lorenzo, who, if he could 
have foresoen the future of his own family in Florence, woold 
rather have stifled this monk's voice in his cowl, took pains 
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i at bin sn hang a 
upon which his father had lavished so 





polities as incalculable beforchand na Ferrueci the } 
August 1, 1490, the monk ascended the pulpit of 8.2 


Savonarola bad to remove from the Church of 5. M 
the Duomo; and thas began the spiritual dic 
he oxercised thenceforth without interminsion till 















compromising monk, who, not content with mo 
tions, confidently predicted the coming of a foreign. 
the fall of the Magnificent, the peril of the Pop 
ruin of the King of Naples. Yet it was no lo 
suppress the preacher. Very early in his Flore 
Bavonarola had proved himself to be fully 


Medici, their patrons. Savonarola, thinking this 
aud unseemly custom, omitted to observe it 
noticing the discourtesy, is reported to have 
smile; ‘See now! here is a stranger who has 
house, and will not deign to visit me” He 


the same time the prince mado overtures of go 
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Prior, frequently attended his services, and dropped gold into 
the alms-box of 5. Mark's. Sayonarols took no notice of 
‘him, and handed his Sorins over to the poor of the city. 
Thon Lorenzo stirred up Fra Mariano da Gonexzano, 
Savouarola’s old rival, against him; but the clever rhetorician 
was no longer a match for the full-grown athlete of inspired 
eloquence. Da Gonezzano was forced to leave Florence in 
angry discorfiture. With such unbending haugbtiness did 
Bavyonarola already dare to brave tho powers that be, He 
had recognised the oppressor of liberty, tho corrupter of 
morality, the opponent of true religion, in Lorenzo. Ho 
hated him as a tyrant. He would not give him the right 
and of friendship or tho salute of civility. In tho mame 
spirit he afterwards denounced Alexander, scorned bis exeom- 
munication, and plotted with the kings of Christendom for 
the convening of a Council. Lorenzo, however, was a man 
‘of supreme insight into character, and knew how to value his 
i enlegonist. Therefore, when the hour for dying came, and 
| ‘whan, true child of the Renaissance that he was, ho felt the 
need of sacraments und abeolution, ho sent for Savonarola, 
"saying that he was the only honest friar he know. Tho 
tagnanimity of the Medici was only equalled by the firmness 
of the monk. Standing by the bedside of the dying man, 
| who had confeesed bis sins, Savonarola said; ‘Three things 
‘are required of you: to have» full and lively faith in God's 
‘terey; to restore what you have unjostly gained; to give 
ack liberty to Florence.’ Lorenzo assented readily to the first 
"and second requisitions. At the third be turned his fhee in 
“silence to the wall. He must indeed have felt that to demand 
Jromins this waa easier than to carry it into effect, 
‘Bavonsrols left him without absolution. Loronzo died.' 
* Te is Just to observe that great doubt has been thrown om the facts 
Felated comeerning Lorenso’s death, Polixinno, who was with 
during his fast Uiness, does net mention thom im his letter to 




























Prom this time his life is that of a statesman no 
e preacher. What Lorenzo refased, or was inde 
deathbed quite unable to perform, the monk dets 
achiove. Henceforth he became the champion 
Tiberty in the pulpit, Feeling that in the peop 


‘The spirit of the creed which he bequeathed to hi 
in Florence was political no less than plows, 
Suvonaroln was right to embsrk upon the peril 
statecraft cannot now be questioned. What pro 

from Samuel to Isaiah was not the maker and d 

kings and constitutions? When we eall bim by # 
we mean to say that he, like them, controlled 
force the fortunes of his poople. Whether 
or not, this réle of politician was thrast upon 
couree of events: nor was the history of Italian 


Jacobus Antiquarius (xv. Kal. Jan, 1492), Bat 
Barsanti, Kacsi, and others of the Frute's paty, agree 
What Politiano wrote was that Savonarola 

retired without volunteering the blessing. Raxzi saps 
between Savonarola and Lorenzo took 


disteliof in Burlamacehi 
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cient in precedents of similar functions assumed by preaching 
friars! 

‘To Lorenzo succeeded the incompetent Piero de* Medici, 
who surrendered the fortrewsms of Tuscany to the French 
‘army. While Savonarola was prophesying a sword, a scourge, 
® Aolage, Charles VILL rode at the head of his knighthood 
Eto Florence. The city was lenderless, unused to liberty, 
‘Who but the monk who bad predicted the invasion should 
‘How attempt to control it? Who but ho whose voico alone 
should have power to assemble and to sway the Florentines 
shonld now direct thom? His administrative faculty ino 
marrow sphere bad been proved by his reform of the 
Dominican Conventa His divino mision wax authenti- 
eated by the arrival of the French. The Lord had raised 
lim up to act ns woll as to utter, Ie folt this: the people 
felt it. He was not the man to refuse responaibility. 

Draring the yoars of 1493 and 14M, when Florence 
together with Italy was in imminent peril, tho voice of 
‘Savonarols never ceased to ring. His sermons on the psalm 
* Quam bonus’ and om the Ark of Noah are among the most 
stupendous triumphs of his eloquence. From his pulpit 
Yeneath the sombre dome of Brunelleschi he kept pouring 


pbandon their cld aystem of Parlamenti and Balia, and 
establish o Grand Council after tho Venetian type? This 


* Tk is eocagh to altwle to Arnold of Brescia in Rome, to Fra Buaso- 
Seri fe Paris, and to John of Vieenza. Seo Appeniix iv. 
# This change wns certainly wrovght cot hy the infoence of the 
wed approved by him. Begni, lib. i p, 15, epoaks clearly om the 
point, and says that the friar toe this service to the city “debbe exer 
meses tm boonl dalori di lens, e debbe ewere amsto © enorate da® 
‘Ploremtin! mee alizisenti obe Numa dai Romani ¢ Solowe dagli Atemient 
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institution, which seemed to the Florentines 
had ever adopted, may be regarded by the bi 
one among their many experiments in 
if Savonarola bad not stamped it with his 
announcing that Christ was to be considered the 
This step nt once gave a bape 





Parlumento, which oousisted of the citizens 
‘was exposed to intimidation, and had no proper in 


lib, vi. cap, 4; Varchi, vol. ip. 372. Savonarola 
‘stanza on the wall of the Consiglio Grande = 


*Se quosto popolar consigtio e certo 
Gorerno, popol, do 1a tua eittate 
Conserv, che da Dio ' é stato offerto, 
An pace staral sempre ¢ Hbertate: 
Tien dunque 1° occhio dolin mente aperto,, 
‘Ch’ moite insidio ognor ti fen parabe; 
E eappi che chi rool far parlamento 
‘Vaol wrti dalle mani ii reggimento.” 
» Soe Vasehi, vol. §. p. 169. Niccolo Capponi, in 
the policy of Sayonaroia, caused the Florentinos to eles 
king, and inscribed upon the door ef the Palazzo Pul 


1. M. & OURISTOS EEX FEOMENTEXT 
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ordained, Florence excsuted. By the magic of his influence 
the city for a moment agsumed a new aspect. It seemed ax 
though the old austerity which Dante and Villani praisod 
‘were about to return without the fictions hate and pride that 
ruined medimval Tuscany. In evorytling done by Savonarola 
at this epock: there was a strange combination of political 
sagucity with monastic wal. Neither Guicciardin’ nor 
‘Machiavelli, writing years afterwards, when Savonarola had 
fallen and Florence was again enslaved, could propose any+ 
thing wiser than his Consiglio Grande. Yet the fierce revi- 
‘valiem advocated by tho friar—tho bonfiro of Lorenzo di 
‘Credi's and Pra Bartolommeo's pictures, of MSS. of Boceaccio 
‘and classic poots, and of all those finerios which a Venetian Jow 
is maid to have valued in one heap at 22,000 florins—the 
recitation of sach Bacchanalian songs as this— 

over was there so seeet a gladness, 

Joy of 20 pate and exrong a fashion, 

‘As with zeal and love and passion 

"Thus to embrace Chriat's holy madness 


—the procession of boys and girls through the streets, shaming 
their elders into hypoeritical picty, and breeding in their own 
hhearts the intolerable priggishness of promature pletiem— 
could not bring forth excellent and solid fruit. The chango 
sens far too violent. Tho temper of the race was not prepared 
for it. Itclasbed too rudely with Renaleesnce culture. It 
‘outraged the sense of propriety in the more moderate citizens, 
‘end roused to vindictive fury the worst passions of the self- 
indulgent and the worldly. A reaction was inevitable.! 


4 ‘The position of the Puritan lealorm in England was somewhat 
similar to Savonarcla’s. Bet they hod, wt the and cf a tong war, the 


fewtations of plety prescribe! by Parliament so extravagant, And yet 
seven in Emgland a reaction toot place under the Restoration. 


- 








‘bocame more irritable day by day. Vision, 

‘trance followed upon trance; agonios of dejection re 
denly transformed into ontbursts of magni 

sustaining enthusiasm. It was no wonder if, 

iad done from the discipline of the cloister to the « 

of s republic, he should make extravagant i 






oligarchy and not a tyranny in Florence, were Io 
Arrabbiati, 
The discontent which germinated in Florence i 
itself in Rome. Alexander found it intolerable to t 
as Antichrist by a monk who had made biraself 
chief Italian republic, At first he used his arts o 
mont and honeyed words in order to lare $ robs | 
‘The friar refused to quit Florence, Then Alexa 
him from preaching. Savonarola obeyed, but wi 
same timo to Charles VIIL., denouncing his in 
calling upon him to reform the Chareh. At the 
the Florentine Republic, though still suffering from 
interdict, he then resamed his preaching. 
next to corrupt the man be could not in 
suggestion that a Cardinal's hat might be 
Sovonarola replied that he preferred the red ¢ 
dom. Ascending the pulpit of the Deomo 
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presclied the most fery of all his Lenten courses. Of this 
| series of orstions Milman writes; ‘His triumphal career 
began with the Advent of 1494 on Haggai and the Psalms. 
But it is in the Caréme of 1496 on Amos and Zechariah 
that the preacher girds himeolf to his full strongth, when be 
Thad attained his full authority, and could not but be conscious 
‘that there was a deop and dangerous robellion brooding in 
the bearts of the hostile factions at Florence, and when 
already ominous rumours bogan to be heard from Rome. He 
that would know the power, the daring, the oratory of 
‘Sayvonarola, must study this volumo."' 

Very terrifle indeed are the denunciations contained fn 
these discourses—denunciations fulminated without disguise 
aiainst the Pope and priests of Rome, against the Medici, 
against the Florentines themsolvos, in whom the traces of 
rebellion were beginning to appear, Mingled with these 
‘vehement invectives, couchod in Savonarola’s most impassioned 
style and heightened by his most impressive imagery, are 
political haranguos and polemical arguments against the Pops. 
‘The position assumed by the friar in his war with Rome was 
| not strong one, and the reasoning by which he supparted 
Hb was marked by curious self-deception mingled with apparent 
| efforts to deceive his audience, He had not the audscious 

originality of Luthor. He never went to the length of braving 

Alexander by burning his bulls and by denying the authority 

‘of popes in general. Not daring to break all connection with 

the Holy See, he was driven to quibble stout tho distinetion 
| between the office and the man, assuming a hazardous 

attitude of obedience to the Church, whose head and chief he 
daily outraged. At the same time he took no pains to enlist 
the sympathios of the Tialian princes, many of whom might 
presumably have been hostile to the Pope, on his side of the 

* These sermons were pristed from the notes taken by Lorenzo Violl 
ft one volume at Venice, 1534. 















the rites of Christians, Meanwhile, a band of 
and profligate young men, called Compagnacei, 
‘occasion to insult and interrupt him. As last in 
his staunch friends, the Signory, or supreme 






the Holy See; nor could any but his own 
anticipate the wars which threatened 


Savonarela himeelf felt that the a 


‘to the Bishop of 8, Malo, He was hated no less 


‘the length and breadth of Ttaly. Bet § 
favourable moment to pass by. 
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must turn to Christ alone, who chooses the woak of thic 
‘world to confonnd the strong tons among the perverse jenera~ 
tions. He will assist me to prove and sustain, in the face of 
‘the world, the holiness of the work for the sake of which T so 
greatly suffer: and He will inflict a just panishment on those 
who persecute me and would impede its progress, As for 
myself, I'seek no earthly glory, but long eagerly for death. 
‘May your Holinees no longer delay, but look to your salvation,” 

‘Bat while girding on hia armour for this singlo-handed 
‘combat with tho Primate of Christendom and the Princes of 
italy, the martyrdom to which Savonarola now looked forward 
Tell upon him. Growing yearly more confident in his visions 
‘and more willing to admit hia supernatural powers, he had 
imperceptibly prepared the pit which finally engulfed him. 
‘Often bad he professed hin readiness to prove his yoeation by 
fire. Now came the moment when this deflance to an ordeal 
owas anawered.' A Franciscan of Apulia offered to meet bins 
in the flames and see whether he were of God or not. Fra 
Domenico, Savonarola's devoted friend, took wp the yauntlet 
‘and proposed himselfas champion. The furnace was prepared 
‘doth monks stood ready to enter it; all Florence was assembled 
im the Piazza to witness what should happen. Various 
obstacles, however, nrose; and afer waiting a whole day for 
the Friar’s triumph, the people had to retire to their homes 
andor a pelting shower of rain, unsatisied, and with a dreary 
gemse that after all their prophet was but a more man. The 
Compegnacci got the upper bond. 8. Mark's convent was 
besieged. Savonarola was Jed to prison, never to issue till 
the day of his execution by the rope and faggot. We may 


4 There memes to be no doubt that this Onfoal by Fire was finally 
got up by the Compagnscel with the aazction of the Sigvery, who ware 
ansious to relieve themselves by any moras of Ssvonarola. The 
Wranchean chews to enter the flames twogeiber with Fra Domenico 
seas 8 ceriain Gisliano Bonilinelll Nant calls bim Andres Koodinalii, 

' am 











meditations on the Slat and 51st Psalms, 
‘was published in Germany with @ preface by La 
Of the rost we hoar only of prolonged tortare 





to a etage propared in the Piazza? 
* Nardi, Ub. il. vol. kp. 128, treats the whole exatle 

confessions under torvure with good sense. He says: *. 

dato il frata quello ebe diceen  affermavn delle eae 

4 quel di, rispose, ebe cid oh agli avers no" 


de’ tormenti,e che di nuovo si ridirebbe © 1i 
qoants ef fuse di npevo tormentata, pereld abe sll 


De Contines, vol. ¥. p. 612. See the Marchew Gino 
della Firenze (som. ii. pp. 248-51) for w exitiond 
tions fabsly ascribed to Savonarola, 

= ‘There is a curious old picture in the Pisacoteoa 
mo ‘The 


of the friars in their white clothes are suspended. Sta. 
‘the Badia tower, and the distant hills above 
‘which ia no doubt accarate in detail. 





EXECUTION a“ 


Thangod first. Savonarola wns loft till tho last. As the hang- 
man tied the rope round his neck, a voloa from the crowd 
shouted: ‘Prophet, now is the time to perform a miracle!’ 
‘The Bishop of Vasona, who conducted the execation, stripped 
‘Bis friar’s frock from him, and said, ‘1 separate thee from 
the Church militant and triumphant.’ Savonarols, finn 
end combative even at the point of death, replied, ‘ Mili- 
fant, yes: triumphant, no: ¢ha¢ ia not yours.’ The last 
words bo uttered were, ‘The Lord has suffered as mach 
for me.’ ‘Then the noose was tightened round his nock. 
‘The fire beneath was lighted. The flamos did not reach his 
body while life was in it; but those who gazed intently 
thought they saw the right hand give the sign of benediction. 
A Tittle ehild afterwards saw his heart still whole umong the 
‘sehes cast into the Arno; and almost to this day flowers have 
been placed every morning of the 28rd of May upon the slab 
of the Piazza where his body fell. 

‘Thus died Savonarola: and immediately he became a auint. 
‘His sermons and other works wero universally distributed. 
‘Medals in his honour wero strack. Raphael painted him 
among the Doctors of the Church im the Camera dolla 
Soegnatura of the Vatican. The Church, with strange incon- 
sistency, proposed to canonise the man wham sho had barned 
‘aa a contumacious heretic and a corrupter of the people. 
‘This eancnisation never took place; but many Dominican 
eburebes used » special office with his name and in his 
bonour.' A legund similar to that of 5. Francis in its wealth 
‘of mythical details embalmed the memory of oven tho smallest 
incidents of his life. Bat, above all, bo lived in the hearts of 
the Florentinee. For many years to come his name was tho 
watehword of their freedom ; his prophecics sustained their 


| Office det Savomarola, wiih pretace by Cesare Gusstl Firense, 
1s63, 


a 
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spivit during the siege of 1528;! and it was only by returning 
to his policy that Niccolo Capponi and Francesco Candacei 
ruled the poople through those troublous times. ‘The political 
action of Savonarola forms but s sbort episode in the history 
of Florence. His moral revival belongs to the history of 
popular enthusiasm. His philosophical and theological 
writings are chiefly interesting to the student of post-tnedizeval 
seholasticim. His attitude as & monastic leeder of the 
populace, attempting to play the old game whereby the 
fuctious warfare of a previous ago had been suspended by 
appeals to piety, and politicians had looked for aid outside 
tho nation, was anachronistic. But bis prophoey, his insight 
into the coming of a new era for the Church and for Ttaly, is 
a main fact in the psychology of the Renniseance. 















' Guicciardini, In his Ricordi, No. i. refers the incredible obstinacy 
of the Floreatines at thie period in hoping against all hope and roses 
to Savonarola: * Questa ostinazione ha soon es parte ls fete 
i non potere pecire, sscondo le predicasioni di Fra Jeronimo da 


CHAPTER X 


‘The Valin States confront the Great Nations ot Earope—Policy of 
Louis XI. of France—Charactar of Charlea VIIL—Preparations for 
the Invasion of Italy— Position of Lodovico Sforaa—Diplomatia 
Difficaltien in Traly after the Death of Lorenzo de’ Medici—Weaknous 
of the Repobtics—Tl Moro—The year HO4—Allons of Naples— 
Inefficienioy cf the Altics to cope with Frunce~ Charles at Lyons is 
tiered up to tho Invasion of Italy by Giuliano della Rovers Charing 
‘af Asti and Pavis—Munder of Ginn Galeasso Sforen—Mistrust in tho 
Preneh Army —Rapallo and Vivi 
—Part played by Pioro de’ Medici—Charles at Piss ~ I 
foto Florencs—Pieco Cappoui—The March on Rome—Entry into 
‘Home—Panio of Aletander VL—The Mareh on Napies—The Spantsh 
Dynasty; Alfonso and Perdinand— Alfonso Il, eseapes to Sicily — 
Ferdinand 11, takes Refuge in Lechia—Charlen at Naples — The 
Leagne npiinst ke Freach—De Comines at Venice—Charies makes 
his Retreat by Rome, Sinns, Pisa, and Poutremoli—The Baltiv of 

Fomovo—Charies reaches Asti and returns to France— Italy becomos 

the Prise to be foaght for by Prance, Spain, and Crermany—Invyport- 

ante of the Expedition of Charlee VIL. 












Ox of the chief fenturos of the Renaissance was the 
mppearance for the first time on the stage of history of 
foll-formed snd colossal nations. France, Spain, Ausiria, 
od England are now fo measure their strength. Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Naples, even Rome, are destined in the 
period that is opening for Europe to play but secondary 
parts. Italy, incapable of coping with these great Powers, 
‘will become the more arena of their contests, the object of 
their spoliations. Yet the Italians themselves were far from 
‘being conscious of this change. Aceastomed through three 
centuries to a systom of diplomacy and intrigue among their 
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‘own small states, they still thought more of the balance of 
power within the peninsula than of the means to be adopted 
for repelling foreign force. Thoir potty jealousies kept theen 
disunited at an epoch when the best chance of national 
freedom lay ina federation. Firmly linked together in ene 
league, or subject to a single prince, the Italians might not 
only have met their foes on equal ground, but even have 
taken # foremost place among tho modern nations,' Instesd 
‘of that, their princes were fooliah enough to think that they 
could set France, Germany, or Spain in motion for the 
attainment of selfish objects within the narrow sphere of 
eS ee 
huge monarchies and « singlo city like Florenee, 
province like the Milanese. It was just tes 
Set Modi tn seems i esos ots aa 
the Houses of Sforza and of Aragon with the 
in the chains of the same interested policy wi 
Commonwealth of Florence, It was ridiculous of 
Sforza to fancy that he could bring tho Fronch: 
game of peninaular intrigue without irrevocably 
artificial equilibrium. ‘Tho first sign of the alter 
to take place in European history was the invasion ¢ 
by Charles VII. This holiday excursion of a 
youth was as transient as a border-foray on = 
The so-called conquest was only less sudden 1 
subsequent loss of Italy by the French. Yet t 
which swopt the peninsula from north to south, and retursed 
upon its path from south to north within the space ce 
months, loft inoffaceable traces on the country 


* Bead, howerer, Sismondi's able srgument against 
Tialy, united as a singlo nation under « sovereign 
better off, vol. vii. p. 208 «t seq. He is of opinion that her | 
lay in a Confoleration. See chapter ii, above for @ 
chance, 
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traversed, and changed the whole complexion of the polities 
of Europe. 

‘The invasion of Italy had beon long prepared in the 
counsels of Louis XI. After spending his lifetime in the 
consolidation of tho French monarchy, he constructed an 
inheritance of further empire for his suecossors by dictating to 
the old King Reng of Anjou (1474) and ta the Countof Maine 
(1481) the two wills by which the pretensions of the House of 
Anjou to the Crown of Naples were transmitted to the royal 
family of France.’ On the death of Louis, Charles VIII. 
Korame king in 1463, He was then aged only thirteen, and 
‘wae still governed by his elder sister, Anne de Beaujou.* It 
‘Was not until 1492 that he actunlly tcok the reins of the king- 
dom into his own hands. This year, we may remark, is one 
‘of the most memorable dates in history. In 1492 Columbus 
Giscavered America: in 1492 Roderigo Borgia was made Pope : 
in 1492 Bpain became a nation by the conquest of Granada_ 
Bach of these events was no less fruitful of consequences to 
Ttaly than wns the accession of Charles VITI. The discovery 
of Americs, followed in another six years by Vasco de Gama's 
exploration of the Indian seas, diverted the commerce of the 
‘world into now channels; Alexander VI, made the Reformna- 
tion and the Northern Schiam certainties; the consolidation 
‘of Spain propared a way for the autocracy of Charles V. 
‘Thus the commercial, the spiritual, avd the political seeptre 
fell in this ono your from tho grasp of tho Italiana, 

Both Philip de Comines and Guicciardini lave described 


* Biancendi, vol. vi. p. 285, The Appendix of Pitces Justifiostives to 
Philip de Comines’ Memoirs contains the will ot René, King of Rielly. 
‘Coant of Provenoe, dated Joly 22, 1474, by whieh he eonstitates hie 
suplow, Charles of Anjo, Duke of Calateia, Count of Maing, his heir 
jovchied ; os well as the will of Charles of Anjos, King of Slaily, Coons 
wot Provence, dalel December 10, 1481, by whieh bo makes Louis XL. 
thus hele, ramming Charies the Dauphin next in succession, 

* Het heekand was a eatet of the Hoese of Bourton. 


—— 













the name of coldness and fecbloness of 
Guicciardini's portrait. De Comines is more 

King was young, a fodgling from the nest; ie 
with money nor with good sense; weak, wilful, : 
by foolish counsellors.’ 


from the post of the king's valet de eh 
Seneschal de Beancaire, and by William 
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thing to gain by an undortaking which woald flatter tho 
‘unity of their mnstor, and draw him into still closer 
relations with themselves. Consequently, when the Count 
nf Belgicioso arrived at the French Court from Milan, urging 
the king to press his claims on Naples, and promising him 
t free entrance into Italy through the provinco of Lombardy 
‘and the port of Genoa, he found ready listeners. Anne do 
Breaujen in vain opposed the scheme. The splendour and 
novelty of the proposal to conquer such a realm as Italy 
Gnflamed the imagination of Charles, the eupidity of his 
courtiers, tho ambition of de Veeco and Brigonnet. In order 
to assure his dtuation at home, Charles coveluded treaties 
‘with the noighbouring great Powers. He bought peace with 
Henry Vil. of England by the payment of large sums of 
imoney. Tho Emperor Maximilian, whose resentment he 
hhad aroused by sending buck his daughter Margaret after 
breaking his promise to marry her, and by taking to wife 
Anne of Brittany, who was already engnged to the Austrian, 
had to bo appeased by the cossion of provinces. Ferdinand 
of Spain received as the price of his neutrality the strong 
places of the Pyrences which formed the key to France upon 
that side. Having thus socured tranquillity at home by 
Tuinows concessions, Charles was free to turn his attention 
to Italy. He began by concentrating stores and ships on 
the southern ports of Marscilles and Genoa; then he moved 
downward with his army, to Lyons, in 1494. 

‘Af this point we are called to coasider the affairs of Ttaly, 
‘whieh led the Sforza to invite his dangerous ally. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici daring his lifetime had maintained a balance of 
power between the several states by his troaties with the 
‘Courts of Milan, Naples, and Ferrara. When he died, Piero 
stonce thowed signs of departure from his father's policy. 
The son and husband of Orsini,' he embraced the feudal pride 
# His mother Clarice azd his wite Aifonsles were both of thes Onin! 
















‘been murdered in Santo Stefanoin 1476, 
tion Madonna Bona of Savoy and Cecco | 


‘Thus he took tho affairs of Milan into his own 

hia nepbew in an honourable prison, and 
make it clear that he intended thenceforth 
fact.? It was the bad conscience inseparable 
tion which mate him mistrust the princes of 
Aragon, whose rights in Isabella, wife of # 


Gaieciardini, in bis  Dinlogo del Repeimento di| 
p-46), eaye of him : “Sendo nato di madre 
Jui il saxigve Fiorentino, e degenerate in costuml 
¢ altiori al nostro vivere.’ Piero, neverthebess, 1 
fromm King Alfonso which would have made him = 
‘of Naples. Seo Arch. Stor. vol. i. p. #47. 
» ‘Tho young duke wae aged twenty-four in 1498. 
* Ledovico bad taken measures for 
show of legitimate right, He betrothed bis 


to the Bmperor Maxizflian, with a dower of 
return an investiture of the Duchy, whish, 
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‘Were sot at nought by him. Tho samo uneasy sonso of wrong 
inclined him to look with dread upon the friendship of the 
‘Medici for the ruling family af Naples. 

While affairs were in this state, and as yet no open disturb. 
nce in Lorenzo's balance of power had taken place, Alex- 
‘ender V1. was elected to the Papacy. It was usual for the 
‘Princes and cities of Ltaly to compliment the Pope with embas- 
fies on his assumption of the tiara; and Lodovico suggested 
‘that the representatives of Milan, Florence, Ferrara, and Naplet 
should enter Romo together in a body. The foolish vanity of 
Picro, who wanted to display the splendour of his own equipago 


| Without rivals, indoced him to refuse this proposal, and led to 











‘= similar refoxal on the part of Ferdinand, This trivial 
ireumstance confirmed the suspicions of Lodovico, who, 
paturally subtle and intriguing, thought that he discerned a 
eep political design in whot was really little more than the 
personal conceit of a broad-ehouldered simpleton.’ Healready 
foremaw that the old system of alliances established by Lorenzo 
aust be standoned. 

Another slight incident contributed to throw the affairs 
‘of Italy into confusion by causing « rupture between Rome 
pod Naples. Lorenzo, by the marriage of his daughter to 
Pranceschetio Cibo, bad cantrived to engage Innocent VIII. 
in the scheme of policy which be framed for Florence, Naples, 
‘Milan, and Ferrara, But on the accession of Alexander, 
Prancescheito Cibo determined to get rid of Anguillara, 
‘Corvetri, and othor fiefs, which he had taken with his fathor's 
‘connivance from the Church. He found purchaser in 
Virginio Orsini. Aloxander complained that the sale wns an 
Enfringemont of his rights. Ferdinand supported the title of 


* Phere de! Medici wns what the Preoch call a bel homme, and little 
gore. He was tall, muroaler, and well-mado, the best player at pollone 
In Hialy, & prod bersoman, divert and agrecabie in coovervation, and 
excessively vain of these sdvactages. 















wishing to frighten the princes of Naples is 
of the projected marriage, followed the t 
showed himself at this moment not averse | 

yasion. 

Te-was in this way that the private cupiditi 
princes brought woe on Italy: Lodovico’s d 
secure himself in the usurped Duchy of Milan 
concealed hatred, and Alexander's unholy cag 
dise his bastards, wore the vilo and trivial 

which, however inevitable, ought to 





cities, exercising the franchise in the gover 
states—could show in the fifteenth only 
burghers: ' and these in Venice were subject 
‘This is Siemondi's ealoulation (vol. vii. p. 305). 
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the Coanci! of Ten, in Florence had been enervated by the 
‘Medici, in Siena were reduced by party feuds and vulgar 
despotism to political imbecility, Amid all the aplendours of 
Fevived literature and art, of gorgoous courts and refined 
‘pocietios, this indeed wus the right moment forthe Dominican 
Yisionary to publish his prophocics, and for the hunchback 
puppet of destiny to fulfil them. Guicciartini deplores, not 
‘without reason, tho bittor sarcasm of fate whi-h imposed upon 
his country the insult of such a conqueror as Charles. Ha 
‘might with equal justico have pointed out in Lodovieo Sforza 
the actor of a tragi-comic part upon the stngo of Italy. 
Lodlovieo, called 11 Moro, not, as the great historian asserts, 
Docanse ho was of dark complexion, but because ho had adopted 
the mulberry tree for his device,' was in himself an epitome 
fof all the qualities which for tho last two conturies bod 
contributed to the degradation of Italy in the porsons of 
‘the despots. Gifted originally with good abilities, he had so 
‘potustomed himelf to potty intrigues that he was now in- 


out blundering, and lived to end his days in the intolerable 


‘ass rough ons, Still students who have weighed the facts presented in 
‘Ferrari's Bivelasioni d Italia will net think the estimate exagperaied, 
‘Is the municipal and civil ware, free burghs were extinguished by the 


prone, 

4 Bee Varchi, vol. p.49. Also the Elogia of Pastas Jovius, wha 
‘wemarks that the completion ef Lodovice was talr. Mis surname, how: 
eye, proveted puns. He bad, for example, a picture painted, in whieh 
Tialy, Atersed Whe n queen, is bering her robe brushed by » Moorish 
eee A mictio ran beneath, Per lalla netlar d! ogni trutiura, He 
Siopted the mulberry becnuse Ptiny called it the most prudent of all 
‘from, Sewecrtech as |t write till winter is well over to put forth ite brates, 
‘god Testovies piqued himself on bis sxgacity im choosing the right 
moment for acton. 
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painstaking raler; yet he so far failed to win the 
‘his subjects that they tovaed up their eaps for joy a 
obance of getting rid of him. He disliked | 
judicial murder of Simonetta, and the arts by 
Ke negher ine 88. ely eee 









tho ruin of Italy and bimeelf by bis tortuous policy, 
tributed by his private crimes and dissolute style of living pa 
little to the general depravity of his country? 
Amid this general perturbation of the old 
the year 1494, marked in its first month by 
King Ferdinand, began ‘a yenr,’ to quote from 6 
‘the most unfortunate for Italy, the very first in tr 
disastrous years, since it opened the door to n 
horrible calamities, in which it may be ssid that a g 
tion of the world haa subsequently shared” The exp 
and aneasinoss of the whole nation wore proportion 
magnitude of the coming change. On every side i 
of tho French was regarded with that sort of a 
avery new and exciting event is wont to in 
mood the Italians were inclined to hail Charlos 
pacifieator and restorer of old liberties? § 
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preached of him as the flagellum Dei, the minister appointed 
te rogenerate the Church and purify the fount of spiritual life 
im the poninaula, In anothor frame of mind they shuddered 
fo think what the advent of the barbarians—so the French 
were called—might bring upon them. It was universally 
agreed that Ledorieco by his invitation had done no more than 
bring down, ax it were, by a breath the avalanche which had 
been long impending. ‘Not only the preparations made by 
Tand and ea, but also the consent of the heavens and of men, 
‘announced the woes in store for Italy. Those who pretend 
‘either by art or divine inspiration to the knowledge of the 
fatare, proclaimed unanimously that greater and more fro- 
quent changes, occurrences more strange and awfal than had 
for many conturios boon soon in any part of tho world, were 
athand.’ After enumorating divers signs and portents, such 
a the parting day after day in the mgion round Arezzo of 
fnmumerable armed men mounted on gigantic horses with a 
hideous din of drums and trumpets, the great historian re- 
games: ‘ These things filled the people with incredible fear; 
for, long before, they had boon torrified by the reputation of 
the power of the French and of their fierconess, seeing that 
Bistories arc full of their doods—how thoy had already over- 
ran the whole of Italy, moked the city of Rome with fire and 
sword, subdeed many provinces of Asin, and at ono time or 
another smitten with their arms al] quarters of tho world.” 

Among all the potentates of Italy, Alfonso of Naplos had 
the most to dread ; for against him the invasion was specially 
directed. No time was to be kt. He assembled his allies 
‘at Vicovaro near Tivoli in July and oxplained to thom hix 
theory of resistance. The allies were Florence, Rome, Bologna, 
nd all tho minor powers of Romagna.’ For once the 
Memilsh, and cried ‘ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Demist.' Seo 
Passages quoted in a note below. 


* Venice remained neutral, She had retomd to cide with Charles, cer 
‘he pentest that the fear of the Turk kept ker engaged. She deciined 80 





Wiliam » 
























be of use; and Ferdinand was prodent. It 
allies to ropel the invader by their unassisted { 
might bave beon done if Alfonso’s plan had 
He designed sending a fleet, under his brother Ds 
‘to Genoa, and holding with hie own troops the pe 
Apennines to the North, while Piero de’ Me 

toguard the entrances to Tuscany on the side of 
‘The Doke of Calabria meanwhile wasto raise Gian 
standard in Lombardy. But that absolute agn 
is necessary in the execution of » scheme so bold: 
hensive was impossible in Italy. The Po 

attention should first be paid to the Colon 
Fabrizio being seorot friends of Franos, and 7 
offering a desirable booty. Alfonso, therefore, de 
occupy the confines of the Roman territory 
chile ty vent i 










Sforza, in conjunction with the French, he 
The fleet under Don Federigo sailed too 


join the league of Alfonso by saying. ik was saad. 
Fink of drawing the war into your own territory. 
striking than the want of patriotic sentiment or ge 
to a common end in Italy at this time, 
fexlition favourable to France, had been i 
Piero de’ Medici, whore sympathies were firm for’ 
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Gesired rising in Genoa. ‘The French, forewarned, had thrown 
2,000 Swiss under the Baily of Dijon and the Deke of Orleans 
nto the city, and the Neapolitan admiral fell back upon 
Laghorn. The forces of the league were further enfocbld 
and divided by tho necessity of leaving Virginio Orsini wo 
eheek the Colonnesi in the neighbourhood of Rome. How 
utterly Piero do’ Medici by his folly and. defection ruined 
‘what remained of the plan will be seen in the sequel. This 
sluggishness in action and dismombermont of forees—thia 
total inability to strike s sudden blow—sealed beforehand the 
success of Charles. Alforso, a tyrant afraid of his own sub- 
jects, Alexander, a Pope who bad bought the tiara to the dis. 
gust of Christendom, Picro, conscious that his policy way 
disapproved by the Plorentines, together with a parcel of 
spotistioal petty despots, wore not the men to eave a nation. 
Thaly was conquered, not by the French King, but by thevices 
of her own leaders. The whole history of Charles's expedition 
is Gno narrative of headlong rashnoss triumphing over difi- 
eulties and dangers which only tho discord of tyrants and 
the disonganisation of pooples rendered harmless. Tho Ati of 
the goils hail descended upon Italy, as though to justify the 
common belief that the expedition of Charles was divinely 
sastained and gukled.' 

While Alfonso nod Alexander wore providing for their 
saulety in the South, Charles remained at Lyons, still uncertain 
whether he should enter Italy by ees or land, or indocd 
‘whother bo should entor it at all. Having advanced ¢o far ax 
tho Rhone valley, be felt satisfied with his achievement and 
Indulyed himself in a long bout of toumaments and pastimes. 
‘Besides, the want of money, which was to bo his chief em- 


*Thig, of course, wae Savorazcla's propbeoy. Mut both Guleclastint 
ined De Comines tar invarishly tho same langeage, Tho phrase [Xen 
Se coe EetrerinLeqeetty snes SoU deny of De 


a 








itself felt, 

make good his purpose against It Gir 
the haughty nephew of Sixtus, tho 
Alexander, whom he was destined to 








entered Asti on September 19? Neither P 
Montforrat stirred to resist them. Yet at als 
upon the route they might have been at 
mountaineers until the commissariat of 0 
proved an insurmountable difficulty. But b 
Lack conqueror with the big bead and little’ 

‘been exalted and the rough places bad boen made 
princes whose interest it might have been to 
in the way of Charles wore but children. 





‘sa despense de cen oavires estoit fort 


Dukes of Uriino, vol. i. p, 438, for a detailed Lint of | 
by land and cea 
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was only twelve years old, the Marquis of Montferrat fourtoen ; 
their mothers and guardians mado terms with the French 
king, and opened thoir territories to his armies, 

At Asti Charlos was mot by Lodovico Sforza and bis 
father-in-law, Ereole d'Este. The whole of that Milaneso 
Court which Corio describes! followed in their train. It was 
‘the policy of the Italian princes to entrap their conquoror 
(with courtesies, and to entangle in silken meshes the bar- 
fearian thoy dreaded, What had happened already at Lyons, 
‘what was going to repeat itself at Naplos, took place at Asti. 
"The Fronch King lost his heart to ladies, and confused his 
policy by promises made to Dalilahs in the ball-room. At 
Asti ho Gill ill of tho small-pox, but after a short time he 
recovered his health and proceeded to Pavis. Here a serious 
emtangloment of interests arose, Charles was bound by 
troaties and engagements to Lodovico and his proad wife 
Beatrice d'Esto; the very object of his expedition was to 
@ethrone Alfonso and to assume the crown of Naplos; yot at 
Pavia ke bad to endure the pathetic spectacle of his forlorn 
eousin® the young Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza in prison, and to 
hear tho piteous pleadings of the beautiful Isabella of Aragon, 
Narsed in chivalrous traditions, incapabloof resisting awoman's 
tears, what was Charles to do, when this princess in distress 
the wile of bis first coazin, the victim of his friond Lodovieo, 
the sitter of bis foo Alfonso, fell at his feet and besought him 
tohave mercyon her hasband, on her brother, on herself? The 
sitestion was indeed enongh to more a stonter heart than that 
of the feeble young king. For the moment Charles returned 
evasive answers to his petitioners ; but the trouble of his soul 
was manifest, and no sooner had he set forth on his way 
to Pinceasa than the Moor resolred to remove the cause of 


* fire abore, p. 420, 
"The mothers of Charles VIL and Ginn Galeazzo were alsters, 
princesses of Saray. 
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farther vacillation, Sending to Pavia, Lodovieo sd biz 
nephew poisoned.' When the nows of 
reached the French enmp, it spread torror and embittered the 
mistrest which waa already springing up between the frank 
cavaliers and tho plausible Italians with whova, they Tied to 
deal. ~< 

What was this beautiful land in the midst of which they 
found themselves, a land whese marble palaces were thranged 
with cut-throats in disguise, whose princes poisoned while 
they smiled, whose lexuriant meadows concealed fever, 
whose ladies carried disease upon their lips? To the captains 
and the soldiory of France, Italy already appeared a splendid 
end fascinating Circe, arrayed with charms, surrounded with 
illusions, hiding behind perfumed thickote ber 
to brutos, and building the couch of her a 
bonesof mardered men, Yet she was 9 beastifal that 
ax they might for a moment and gaze back with rm 
the Alps that they had crossed, they found th h 
to resist her smile. Forward they mast march thi 
garden of enchantment, heneeforth taking tho 
swalk with drawn sword, and, like Orlando in 
to atuff thoir casques with roses that thoy might 
siren’s voice too clearly, It was thas that If 
part she played through tho Renaissance for the | 

‘ Sismondi dot mot discuss the fact minutely, bat h 
Delieve that Gian Galeazso was murdersl Mi P 
‘about it, though the evidence is uch as he would have, 
question in the ase af a Borgia Goiosiarilini, who x 
matter at length, says that all Italy believed the 
murdered, and quotes Teodoro da Pavia, ono of the royal 
who aitested to having seen clear signs of = alow 
young aan. Foutano, de Prudentid, libs 4, repeats the a 
Galcelantini onl doabts Lodovico's motives. He inelimes ta 
murder had been planned tong before, snd that 
into Italy in order that Ledovioo might hare a | r 
affecting it, while wt the antno time be Bad takes 
investiture of the Duchy trom the Emperor ready 












PASSAGE OF THE APENNINES a7 


North, ‘Tho White Dovil of Italy’ is the title of one of 
Webster's best tragedios, A whito Devil, a radiant daughter 
‘of win and death, holding in hor hands tho frait of the know- 
Jedige of good and evil, and tempting tho nations to eat: this 
fe how Italy strack tho fancy of the men of tho sixteenth 
eontusy. She was feminine, and they were virile; but sho 
eval tench and they must learn. She gave them pleasure; 
they browght force, Tho fruit of her embraces with the 
nations was the spirit of modern culture, the genius of the 
‘age in which wo live. 

‘Two terrible calamities warned the Italians with what new 
onomies thoy had to deal. Twico at the commencomont of 
the invasion did tho Prench uae te sword which they had 
drawn to intimidate the sorceress, These torror-striking 
examples were the massacres of the inhabitants of Rapallo on 
the Genoese Riviera, and of Fivizzanoin Lanigiana. Soldiers 
and burghers, even prisoners and wounded men in the hospitals, 
were buteberel, first by the Swiss and German guards, and 
alterwands by the French, who would not be outdone by them 
im émergy. [4 wns thus that the Italians, after o century 
‘of lloodless battles and parade campaigning, karned a new 
art of war, and witnessed the first act of those Apocalyptic 
tragedies which wore destined to drown the peninsula with 
Prench, Spanish, German, Swiss, and native blood. 

‘Meanwhile the Freach host had reached Parma, traversing, 
‘all throagh the golden agtumn weather, those plains where 
soulberryand ehnare married by festoonsof vinesaboves billowy 
expanse of maize and corn. From Parma, placed beneath tha 
‘northern spars of the Apennines, to Sarzana, on the western 
coast of Italy, whore tho marbles of Carrara baild their 
barrier syainst the Tyrrbone Sea, there leads a winding barren 
mountain pass. Charles took this routo with his army, and 
‘arrived in the beginning of November beforo the walls of 
Sarmara. Meanwhile we may well ask what Piero de’ Mediot 
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had been doing, and how he had fulfilled ‘his. 
with Alfonso. He had undertaken, it will be 
hold the passes of the Apennines upon this side. 
caubarrassed the French troops among those ! 







him to the Freoah eazy; bosoigliian alae ri 
and then and thore doliverod up to him the keys 
and its citadel, together with those of Pietra 8 
Pisa, and Leghorn. Any one who has followed 
Letween Pisa and Sarzana can appreciate the 
‘of these concessions to the invader. Thoy reli 
difficulty of foreing his way along a narrow belt: 
is hemmed in on one sido by the sea and on th 
Dighest and most abrupt mountain range in Italy. 
this in the teeth of a resisting army and ben 
Lostile castles would have been all but impossitile. 
Piero cut the Gordian knot by his incredible: 
for himself gained only ruin and dishonour, 
againet whom he had plotted with Alfonzo 
laughed in his faco, and marched at once 
Florentines, whom he had hitherto engaged | 
policy, now rese in fury, expelled him from th 
his palace, and erased from their memory the: 
except for execration, The unsuccessful ty 
proved a traitor to bis allies, to his eou 
















PISA LIPERATED Biel 


savol his life by flying first to Bologna and thence to Venice, 
thure he remained in a sort of polite captivity—aafo, bat a 
slave, until the Doge and his council saw which way affaira 
would tend. 

On the %h of November Florence after a tyranny of fifty 
gears, and Piss after the servitude of a century, recovered 
their libertiog and were able to reconstitute republican 
fovernments. But tho situation of the two states was very 
‘@ifferent. Tho Florentines had never lost the name of liborty, 
which in Italy at that period monnt less the freedom of the 
Inhabitants to exercise self-government than the independ- 
ence of the city in relation to its neighbours. The Pisans oa 
the other hand had been reduced to subjection by Florence ; 
their civic life lad been stifled, thoir pride wounded in the 
ftendorest point of bonour, their population docimated by 
proscription and exile, The great ain of Florence was the 
enslavement of Pisa: and Pisa in this moment of anarchy 
Darned to obliterate hor shame with bloodshed. The Froneh, 
understanding nono of the niceties of Italinn polities, and 
ignorant that in giving freedom to Pisa they were robbing 
Florence of ber rights, looked on with wonder at the citizens 
who tossed the lion of the tyrant town into the Arno and took 
Up arms againsl its officers. It is sad to witness this last 
spasm of the long-suppressed passion for liberty in the Pisans, 
‘while we know how toon they wore reducod again to slavery 
by tho selfish ister state, burself too thoroughly corrapt for 
Tiberty. The part of Charles, who eapoused the canse of the 
Pisane with blandering carclosmnoss, pretended to protect tho 
pew republic, and then abandoned it a fow months later to 
its fate, provokes nothing but the languid contempt which all 
bis acts inspire. 

Afier the Hight of Piero and tho proclamation of Pisan 
Tiberty the King of France wos hailed os saviour of the free 
Tialian towns. Charlos received a magnificont address from 








‘This Florenee, the eity of schokara, artists, i 
and citizens in whom tho blood of the old fi 
herself saddenty possessed as a prey of ” 
Gauls in their outlandish finery, plnmed Gor: 
Kelts, and particoloured Swiss. On theo h 
barians awoke in a terrestrial paradise of 
beauty. Which of us who bas enjoyed 
autumn in Valdorno, but ean picture to 
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French sovereign, The Baglioni betook 
own mincours in Perugia. The Dake of 
Ttaly seemed bent on Ferny ee 
and ineayucity had conquered ber. Vit 
Cuninian heights were traversed ; the C 


upon the lowlands of the Tiber, sproad its 
beauty at the invader's feet. Not a blow 
when be reached tho Porte del Popolo 
December, 1494. At thrve o’clovk in the 
entry of the Fronch army. It was nine 
Inst soldiers, under the flaring light of 
defiled through tho gates, and took 
de Comins exelime: “Et pouver voir gael 
cestoit, i Diou n’eut guidé Pomerat 


ENTRY ISTO ROME aa 


strests of the Etornal City. Tho gigantic barbarians of the 
cantons, flaunting with plumes and emblazoned eurconts, 
the chivalry of Franco, splondid with silk mantles and gilded 
corslote, the Scotch guanl in their wild costume of kilt and 
philibog, the xeythe-like halberds of tho Gorman lanzknechts, 
the tangled elf-locks of stern-featured Bretons, stamped an 
ineffaceable impression on tho poople of the South. On this 
memorable occasion, as in a show upon some holiday, marched 
past before them specimens and vanguanis of all those 
Tegioned races which were soon to be too well at home in 
every fnir Italian dwolling-place. Nothing was wanting to 
complete the symbol of the coming doom but a representative 
of the grim, black, wiry infantry of Spain. 

The Borgia meanwhile crouched within the Castle of 
S. Angelo. How would the Conqueror, now styled Flagellum 
‘Tei, deal with the abomination of desolation seated in the 
holy place of Christendom? At the side of Charles were tho 
Cardinals Ascanio Sforza and Giuliano della Rovere, urging 
thim to summon a council and depose the Pope. But still 
‘closer to his ear was Brigonnet, the ci-devant tradesman, who 
thought it would become his dignity to wear a Cardinal's bat, 
On this trifle turned the destinies of Rome, the doom of 
Alssander, the fate of the Church. Charles determined to 
‘compromise matters, He demanded a few fortresses, a red 
hat for Brigonnot, Cesare Borgia as a hostago for four months, 
‘and Djem, the brother of the Sultan.' After these agroe- 
ments hall been mado and ratified, Alexander ventured to 
Jenve his exetle anid receive the hamage of the faithful. 

Gharlen stayed = month in Rome, and then net out for 

‘Bee above, py. 325, for the history of this antortunate prince, 
‘Whee Alnrander ceded Diem, whom he heli a» » captive for the Baltes 
at wyrarly reverne ef 40,000 ducats, be was under engagements with 
Accordingly Djern died of slow poison soon 
of Charles, Tho Borgia peoferred to keep 
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Naples, Tho fourth and Inst scene in the Italian pageant 
was now to be displayed. After the rich plain and proad 
citics of Lombardy, boncath their rampart of perpetaal snow; 
after tho olive gardens and fair towns of Tuscany; after the 
great name of Rome; Naples, at length, between Vesuvius 
and the sea, that first station of the Greeks in Tialy, workd- 
famed for its legends of the Sibyl and the sironk and the 
sorcerer Virgil. received her king. ‘The very naires of Bar 
thonope, Posilippo, Inarime, Sorrento, Capri, Ihave shear 
fascination. There too the orange and lemon groves ars 
more Inxuriant ; the grapes yield sweeter and more intoxieat 
ing wine; the villagers are more classically graceful; the 
volcanic soil is moro fortilo; the waves are blacr and the su 
i brighter than elsewhere in the land. None ofthe conquerars 
of Italy have had tho force to resist the allurements of the 
bay of Naples, The Greeks lost their native enersy upon 
these shores, and realised in tho history of their colonies tbe 
myth of Ulysses’ comradesin the gardens of Circe. Hannibal 
was tamed by Capua. ‘The Romans in their turn dreamed 
away their vigour at Baix, at Pompeii, at Capree, until the 
whole region became byword for voluptaows living. Tier 
the Saracens were sabdeed to mildness, and became phy 
sicians instead of pirates. Lombards and Normans alike were 
softened down, and Jost thoir barbarous flercencss amid the 
enchantmenta of the southern sorceress. 

Naples was now destined to ruin for Charles whatever 
nerve yet remained to his festival army. ‘The witch too, while: 
brewing fur the French her most attractive potions, 7 
with them a deadly poison—the virus of a fell dismay 
memorable in the annals of the modern word, which was 
destined to infect the nations of Europe from e 
and to prove more formidable to our cities than 
loproay of the Middle Ages! 


* Thove who are curious to trace the history of the 
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ALFONSO THE MAGNANIMOTS a 


‘Tho kingdom of Naples, through tho froquont eneertsinty 
which atteniled the secovssion to the throne, as woll as tho 
wazerainty assumed and tmiaused by tho Popes, had been for 
conturies a standing cause of discord in Italy. The dynasty 
whieh Charles now hopod to disposyoss was Spanish. Aftor 
the death of Joanna IT. in 1485, Alfonso, King of Aragon and 
Sicily, who lad no claim to tho crown beyond what he derived 
through » bastard braoch-of the old Norman dynasty. 
conqsered Naples, expelled Count René of Anjou, and 
established himaclf in this new kingdom, which be preferred 
to thors bo hed inherited by right. Alfonso, surnamed the 
‘Magnanimous, was ono of the most brilliant and romantic 
personages of tho fifteenth contury. Historians aro never 
‘weary of relating his victories over Caldora and Francesco 
Sforza, the conp-de-main by which he expolled his rival 
Roné, and the fascination which he exercised in Milan, while 
a captive, over the jealous xpirit of Filippo Maria Viscanti.! 
should stady the article apon the subject in Vor Hirsch, Historicck-poo. 
qrapiteke Pathologie (Erlangen, 1860), and In Rosenbaum, Geachichte 
der Lastirnohe ira Alterthum (Halle, 1845). Semo curios enters» 
Porary eheervations covcersing the rapid difusion of tho disease in 
Ataly, fix aympioms, al its cure, are contained in Matarazzo’s Cronacs 
(arch. Stor, 2. vol. xvi. part i pp. 52-28), and im Porte. 
|. The celebrated poo ot 
te be reed both for ite fine Latinity and for ita 
the eaciiont works lesed trom the Aliice press liz 
de Hpidemid quam ealgo morbum CGadticun 
Nicola Leoniceno, and dedicated to the 
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dole 
* Mach. Tit. Fier. lid. v. exp. & Corio, pp. 832, 838, may be con 
poe the dilfechios which Alfeaso overcame at the contuecce- 
fume. Defeated by the Geaone near the Iske of Ponsa, 
& prisoner to Milan, ho snccesded in proving to Filipyo 
Viseonil thet t was more to his interest te have bim king of Naples 
the Preich there. Upon this the Deke of Milan restored 
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to his throne, and confirmed bim is the eooyuort 
which beture lve had successfelly opposed. It is « singular tnstance of 
‘the extent to whieh alias princes were contretied ty potley sot 
reason. 




















of bis histories, and when, at their oo 
asked for a further gift of 200 or 800 
bestowed upon him 1,600, The year he 


moderate liberality is the only vioe of which | 
At boro its usual fruits in the disorganiastion 






jects, he, in Naples, where, according to 
was cheaper than the life of = mau,” 


qualitisa by which he wns distinguished 
rather than obscured by the romance of 


dren ; Ferdinand, with whom be shared 1 
Naples in 1443, and whom he designated ag 
1458, was supposed to be his son by 


\ Vepesioc' Life of Anan (Vole 8 @ 
is & model of agreeable composition and 
ef course from the scholar's mory fron: 








ALPONSO I. ABDICATES ue 


Manghter his victims by treachery. Grace or merey was 
ssever found in him, nor yet compassion for his poor peoplo. 
‘Both of them laid forcible hands on women. Tn matters of 
‘the Church they observed nor reverence nor obedience. They 
wold bishoprics, like that of Tarento, which Fordinand dis- 
posed of for 18,000 ducats to a Jew in favour of his son 
whom he called a Christian.’ 

‘his kind of tyranny carried in iteelf ite own death- 
warrant. It neoded not the voice of Savonarola to proclaim 
that God would revenge the crimes of Ferdinand by placing a 
naw sovereign on his throne. It was commonly believed that 
the old king died in 1494 of remorse and apprehension, when 
ho know thst tho French expedition could no longer be 
Welayed. Alfonso, for his part, bold general in the field and 
able man of affairs an he might be, found no cournge to resist 
the conqueror. It is no fiction of a poet or a moralist, but 
plsin fact ef history, that this King of Naples, grandson of 
the great Alfonso and father of the Fordinand to bo, quailed 
before tho myriads of accusing dead that rose to baunt his 
tortured fancy in the supremo hour of poril. The chambers 
‘off his palace in Naples were thronged with ghosts by batta- 
fiona, pale xpectron of tho thoumnds ho had redueed to 
‘starvation, bloody phantoms of the barons be had murdered 
after nameless tortures, thin wraiths of those who had wasted 
sway in dungeons under his remorseless rule. The people 
around his gator muttered in rebellion, He abdicated in 
‘favour of his son, took ship for Sicily, and died there con- 
gcience-strieken in a convent ere the year was out. 

Fordinand, a brave youth, beloved by the nation in spite 
of his father’sand grandfather's tyranny, reigned in his stead. 
‘Wet even for him the situation was untenable, Everywhere 
she was beset by traitors—by his whale army at San Germano, 
bby Trivalsi at Capon, by the German guide nt Naples. 
‘Without soldiers, without allies, with nothing to rely upon 
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‘Except the Lord keep the city, the 
vain.’ Betrcn he each of Sapo he n 


regions, when the whole bay of Naples with it 
hills is wont to take one tint of modulated 
royal fugitives parformed this voyage. Over! 
they glided ; while from the galley's stern the 
voice ns sud as Boabdil's when he sat do 
Granada, cried : ‘Except the Lord keep the: 
man waketh but in vain.’ 
‘Thore was no want of courngo in the youth. 
presence he had intimidated a mob of : 
the firmness of hie carringe he subdued the 
of Ischia, and made himself master of the 
waited till tho storm was overpast. Ten | 








‘The misfortunes and (be bravery of this yon 
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3 entered Naples as a conqueror or liberator on 
| 22, 1496. He was welcomed and fited by the 
ns, than whom no people are more childishly 
with » change of masters. He enjoyed bis usual 
id indulged in his usual love-affairs, With suisidal 
‘and want of policy be alienated the aympathies of the 
lilies by dividing the titles, offices, and fiefs of the king. 
ng his retinue.! Without receiving so much as a 
0 investiture from the Popo, be satiaflod his vanity by 
on May 12 aa sovereign, with a ball in one hand and 
in tho other, through the city. Then he was forced 
‘upon his path and to seck France with the precipi- 
ind shown in gaining Naplos, Alexander, who was 
{d the French had conquered Italy with lumps of 
| wooden spurs, because thoy rode unarmed in slippers 
couriers before them to select their quarters, It 
to be seen that the achievements of this conquest 
(laced aa easily as a chalk mark is rubbed out, ora 
doden spars are broken. 

(Charles was uuusiny himself at Naples, a storm 
tring in his rear, A league against him had been 
4 April by the great Powers of Europe Venice, 
br the independence of Italy, and urged by the Sultan, 
feason to dread Charles VIII.’ beaded the league, 


ig of interest. It fs mud to read that after recovering his 
1496, be died in his twunty-vighth year, worn cot with 
J with the pleasures of his marriage to bie auat Joanna, 
ved too passionately. lie sncle Frederick, the teother of 
‘amuconeded to the arene, Thus in three years Naples bad 


| eetate of coffees forent donne aux Francois, & decx oe 
De Comises. 

(GL0T/ se set: ded tn 104, Beptenbar 6 bad Dough Cha 
mperur of Courtastionple snd Trebizond from Apbew 
( (see Gibbon, vol. vill. p. 183,ed. Midmaa), Whea he took 
| Alexander in Rome, hin object was to mrake cae of hits bn a 
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caught in a trap, if the Venetians had 
wary enough to engage German mercenarl 
of the situation may best be judged by 

of De Comines, who was then ambassador ab 
league was concluded very late ono 
morning the Signory sent for me earlier 
were assembled in great numbers, 
end held their heads high, made 







war ngalnst Bajazet: and the Pope was 
the peril of a Frankish crusade. 
* Seo De Comines, Lib, wii. eap. 15, yp, 78, 79. 
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‘the same countenance as on the day whon they told me of 
‘the capture of tho citadel of Naples.! My heart waa heavy, 
‘nd Thad grave doubts about the person of the king and 
‘about all his company ; and I thought their scheme more ripe 
than it really was, and feared they might have Germans 
‘ready: and if it hnd been so, nevar could the king have got 
mafe out of Italy.” Nevertheless De Comines put a brave face 
fom the matter, and told the council that ho bad already 
received information of the league and had sent despatches 
to his master on the subject? ‘After dinner,’ continues 
Do Comines, ‘all the ambassadors of the leaguo met for an 
e@xearsion on the water, which is the chief recreation at 


Venice, where everyone goes according to tho rotinue he keeps, 


or at the expense of the Signory. There may have been as 
amuny as forty gondolas, all bearing displayed the arms of 
their masters upon banners. I saw the whole of this com- 
pany pass before my windows, and there were many minstrels 
‘onboard. Those of Milan, one at least of them who had 
‘often kept my company, put on a brave face not to know me; 
‘Gndfor threo days I remainod without going forth into the 
town, nor my peoplo, nor waa there all that time a single 
‘Gourteous word enid to me or to any of my suite.’ 
‘Returning northward by the same route, Charles parsed 
Rome and reached Siena on Juno 13. Tho Pope bad taken 
‘Fefage, first at Orvieto, and afterwards at Perugia, on his 


1 De Comins’ acount of the alarm felt at Venice on that occasion 
Be very graphic: * ‘They sent for mo one morning, and I found them 10 
pei of ity or sary in ta Doge's bedehamber, for he was ill ot 
wollie ; aod there be told me the news with » good countenance, But 
fume of the company Anew so well how to feign as be. Sowe wore 
eeated on 2 woolen beoch, Josning their beads on their hands. and 
‘others otherwise; and ail chowod great heaviness at heart. ¥ think 


* Bembo, in bis Venction History (Lib. li, p. $2), tells ud feryst tale 
‘Ble represents De Comines quite canerred by the news, 















appronch ; but he mado no ecnesssions. 


eee 
tale on Bin ae nes 


this object was an affair of difficulty. TI 
Mages kad eieesiy taken Ok eae 


fronitaes to tha ocllltatiooe ce el aaa 
French garrisons in their fortresses, and mai 
quickly as possible into the Apennines. TT! 
by which he sought to regain Lombardy 


were waiting for them at the other side 
the village of Pornovo. Here, if anywher 
to have been crushed. They numbered 
all, while the allies were close upan 
wore weary with long marches, inauflix 
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‘hour, took place upon tho banks of the Taro.’ The Italians 
suffered £0 severely that, though they still far outnumbered 
‘the French, no persuasions could make them rally and renow 
the fight. Charles in his own person ran great peril daring 


“this battle ; and when it wasover, he had still to effect his re- 


‘treat upon Asti in the teeth of 3 formidable army. The good 
fuck of the French and the dilatory cowardice of their oppo- 
penits saved them now again for the last time. On July 165, 
Charles at the head of hia little force marched into Asti 
god wus prectically safe. Here the young king continued to 
rive signal proofs of his weaknoss. Though he knew that the 
Dake of Orleans was hard pressed in Novara, he made no 
ffort to relieve him; mor did he attempt to use the 20,000 
Switzora who descended from their Alps to aid him in the 
‘Sruggle with the league. From Asti he removed to Turin, 
shere be spent his time in flirting with Anna Soléri, tho 
Menghier of his host. This girl had been sent to barangue 
him with a set oration, and had fulfilled her task, in thewords 
‘of an old witness, ‘without wavering, coughing, spitting, or 
giving way at all’ Her charms delayed the king in Italy 
‘atil October 19, when ho signed a treaty at Vercelli with the 
Dake of Milan, At thie moment Charlee might have held 
Ttaly in his grasp. His forces, strengthened by the unov- 
pected arrival of so many Switzers, and by » junction with the 

# The action at Fornovo lasted « quarter of an hoer, scconling to 


‘courage, and lost lear or five exombers cf their princely house, The 
‘Bitradioia, xhove scimitars ought to have dealt rodely with the heavy 
Fresch Setatarne, cmployed their time in pillaging the Toyal 
very winely abandoned to their avarice by the Freel esptaine 
seek an extent were military affaires miscoostreed im Italy, that, on 
the strength of this brigandage, the Venetians claimed Feenovo tere 
vielory. See my emay ' Poreeve,” in Sketches and Studies in Ltaly, tor 
= description of the ground co which the battle was foaghs, 
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in Naplos. Yot so light-mindod waa C 
tient wore hie courtiers, that he now on 





using Genoa as a naval station, he n 
Lodovico Sforza, and confirmed him int n 
of is Duchy. On October 22 he left Turin 










A little more than s year had elapsod b 
entry of Charles into Lombardy ani bis return 
Like many otber brilliant episodes of history, 
vo showy and so ephemeral, was more imy 
than as an actual evont, ‘His passage,’ 
“was the cause not only of change in 
kingdoms, desolations of whole districts, 
barbarous buteheries ; but alao of new eus 
conduct, now and bloody bubite of war, 
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only error of Guicciardini is the 





‘ness. ‘Se per sorte |’ ono Oitramontano eaccerk 





RESULTS OF THE INVASION “7 


‘Opened a new era for tho Italians, but only in the same sense 
25 8 pageant may form the prolnde to a tragedy. Every 


‘death for tho pomsossion of #0 fair a prey. The French, 
maddened by mere eupidity, throw away those chances which 
tho goodwill of the race at large afforded them.' Louis XII. 
Tost himself in petty intrigues, by which be finally weakened 
this own causo to the profit of the Borgia and Austria. 
Francis [. foamed his force away like a spent wave at 
Marignano and Pavia. The roal conqueror of Italy waa 
Charles V. Italy in the sixteenth century was destined to 


Sn extrema ferriti,’ is an exact prophecy of what happened before the 
end of the sixteenth century, when Spain had beaten France is the 


for Daly. 

1 Matararzo, in his Oronsca della Citta di Perugia (Arch. St, vol. 

‘xvi. part 2, p. 23), gives a lively picture of the eagernoss with whiah the 

Prench were greeted in 1495, and of the wanton brutality by which they 
with 


oem alienated the prople, In this ho agrees almost textually 

‘De Comines, who writes: *Le peuple nous advouxtt comme Sancta, 
setimans en moos toute foy et bonté; mais ce propos ne leur dura 
geeren, tant pour detordre ot pillerie, ot qu’austh let emnernis 


em tous quartiers,’ de. lid, vib xp. @. In the 
h of the Chromicow Vexctum (Murateri, vol, sai. p By 
the ef Charles: *I popoli tetti dicevann 
“ Domini. Nav’ era aloano eb li potesse 
to ern din tutti t popoli Italiani ehiamate” 
of m Guelt city, were always loyal to the 
with Praoce (eg, the wealth of 
isterrat to favour the cause of the 
. G2, This loyalty rese to enthosisem under 
the 
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foreigners thoy eummoned was in reality . 
devouring locusts. in the ade ofthis anarchy sang 


claiming before God their vows to rid Italy of the 
‘The confusion waa tenfold confounded when the 0 
of Guelf and Ghibelline put on a new garb of 
Spanish partisanship. Town fought with town 
with family, in the cause of strangers whom 
have resisted with one will and steady batred. 
tion of fear and the love of novelty alike 
population of Italian cities. ‘The foreign eoldien 
‘on the nation such cruel injuries mado a grand sh 
streets, and there will always be a mob eo ebild 

pageants at the expense of freedom and even of & 

In spite of its transitory character the 

VIL, therefore, was a great fact in fl 
Renaissance, It was, to use the pregnant plimse1 
no less than the revelation of Italy to the n 

North. Like gale swooping across a 
blossom, and bearing their fertilising po 
broken and deflowered their branehos, to f 
hitherto have bloomed in barrenness, the 
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European nations, unnerved them in the conflict with stat 
barbarian races. Lotters and the arte and the eivilities af 
life wore their glory. * Indolent princes and most despicable 
arms’ were their ruin. Whether the Renaissance of the 
modern world wonld not have been yet more brilliant if Imly 
had remained frez, who shall say? The very condition 
which produced her culture seem to have rendered that in- 
possible. 








diagnosis of bik case was founded 


sppear 

Was a groat genefal, ax able ruler, a roan of firm and 
purpose; not aweak and inoffectual libertine whom fost 

and lechery had placed below the level of brote beasts. 

time peppeimnmperitg ayant 
and donned the mean garb of an Arab devotes, prosched a erat, 
and led an ary int Lily, whore be died of dysentery bees te 
city of Comnza. "The enly way of explaining his secentno 

for Maughter is to suppose that it was a dark 


their quivering hearts. Afler causing his first 
Somsdma to be boaten to doath, he cut his body. 





point into the heart of each victim in sueoesdon. A. 
these hearts was made and bung up on the gate 
The Arabs reynntod the heart ns the teat of thought in mm 
throne of tho will, the contre of intalleetnal existences. 
preoccupation with the hearts of his victims we may 
trace the fealonsy of human life which Tbrabien 

murder of pregnant women, as well as « tyrant's fary 
organ which had sustained his foes in their resistance. — 
only comprehend the combination of sanguinary lot 
vigorous conduct of civil and military alhirs, em the | 
that this man-tigor, as Amari, to whom I owe these, 
him, was possessed with a specific madness, 
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monts was made on the ocension of each elertion, in this timmy 
edern period ‘waa eousgued tn a pedal council cal SEgaeiMaat 
‘The mode and act of the election was tormed Sywittinare, whmes) 
is equivalent to Scrwtiniwm in the Latin tongue, becanse mites, 
investigation was made into the qualities of she eligible burgheen 
‘This method, however, tended greatly to corrapt the good manana 





















Put into the purses thereto appointed, being certain to arrive as 
‘time nt the honoars and offices for which they were designs 
became carslew and negligent of good customs in their Eves. 


forvign and civil, when occasion rose, and to control the 
specially doputed by that magistracy in four conrenient 
All the laws and provisions, as well private as public, proposed! 
the Signory, had to be approved and carried by that College, 
hy the Sonate, and lastly by the Counoils named abore. 
standing thia rule, everything of high knportance pertaining to 
State was discussed and carried into execution during the 

time that the Medici administered the city by the Council 
called Batia, composed of men devoted to that 
‘While the Medici held sway, the mugistracy of the Dieot 
Guerra or of Liberty and Peace were superseded by the Otte d 
Pration in the conduct of all that concerned wars, 
treation of pesce, in obedience to the will of the chief 
that government. The Offo di guandia ¢ balia wore then aa: 
Geloguted to criminal businoas, but they wero mppointed by 
forenamed Council of Balia, or rather such authority and 
sion was assigned thom by the Signory, and thie neage was 
wards continued on their entry into office, Let this suilice | 
theso matters. Now the burghers who have the right of 
ond determining the affairs of the republic were and still aro 
Privileged benafriati or stotuali, of that quality and 
which, sesording to the laws of our city, tho government Belit 
in other words they are eligible for office, ws distinguished 
these who havo not this privilege. Consequently the 


' A corraption of Serutinio. 








whieh are ratber to be reckoned as sedition peculiar and matarsl 
fo free cities Seeing that men by good and evil arts in combics- 
fon are always striving to attain the summit of human affairs, 


Varehi : Storia Fiorentina, Ub. ti, saps. 2, 21,22, 


Tun whole city of Florence iy divided into four quarters, the first 
of which takes in the whole of that part which ix now oalled Boyond 


sand sro the Quartors of Sta, Croce, Sta, Maria Novels, and San 
Giovanai. Each of these four quarters is divided into four gonfa. 
Bans, named nfter the differeat animals or other things they oarry 
elnted on their ensigns, The quarter of Samto Spirito inelades 
‘be goufalons of the Ladder, the Shell, the Whip, and the Dragon; 
‘Bhat of Santa Oreos, the Car, the Ox, the Golem Lion, and the 
TW heels; that of Sante Maria Novolla, the Viper, the Unicorn, the 
‘Lion, and tho White Lion ; that of San Giovanni, the Hisek 
the Dragon, the Keys, and the Vair. Now all the boasebolds 
families of Ploeance are incloded and classified ender these 
quartors and sixtean gonfalons, 20 that there is mo burgher of 
who does net rank in one of the four quarters and one of 
sixteen gonfaloas, Eaeh gonfalon had ite standard-bearer why 

1 Re 
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carried the standard like captains of bands; and their chief oice 
was to run with arm whenever they were called by the Gonfalonler 
‘ef Justice, and to defend, each under his own ensign, the palace of 
the Signory, and to fight for the people’s liberty; wherefore they 
wore callod Gonfaloniers of the companies of the people, or mors 
Lriefly, from their number, the Sixteen. Now since they ever 
assembled by themselves alone, seeing that they could Bot propose 
or carry any measure without the Signory, they werealso called the 
Colleagues, that is, tho companions of the Signory, and their title 
waa venorable, ‘This, after the Signory, was the Grek and most 
honourable magistracy of Florence; and after them came the 
‘Twelve Buonnemini, also called, for tho like reason, Colleagues 
So the Signory with the Gonfalonier of Justice, the Sixtorn, aed 
the Twelve wore called the Throo Greater, No man was said te 
have the franchise (aver lo stato), and in consequence te frequext 
the council, or to exercise any office, whose grandfather or father 
had not occupied or been passed for (eeduto 0 vedute) ome of thee 
threa magittraciea. To he passed (eeduto) Gonfalonier or Colleague 
ancant this: whon a man's name was drawn from the purse of the 
Gonfaloniers or of the College to exercise the office of G 

of Colleague, but by reason of being bolow the legal ago, or fr 
some other cause, he never sat himself upon the Board or was ia 


Tt should also be known that all the Florentine banghers: 
obliged to rank in one of the twanty-one arts: that is, mo one 

be a burgher of Florence unless he or his ancestors fad ex 
practised lt or no, Without the proof of sueh 1 
could not be drawn for any office, or exorcise any 


4, Judges and Notaries (for the doctors of the law wera 
old in Florence Judges); Merchants, or the Arts of; it 


Physicians and Apothocaries ; vii. Furriers, The oth 
Butchers, ix, Shoomakers, x. Blacksmiths, 2. 
and Clothesmen, xii. Masters, or Masons, and Sto 


‘The name Calimala was given to a 
Florence by merchants who bought rough: 
and Exgland, and tanufnctared them into more 
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Vintnors, xiv. Iorkeepars, xv. Oilsellers, Pork-batehors, and Rope- 
makers, xvi. Hosiers, xvii. Armourora, xviil. Locksmiths, xix. Sed: 
diers, xx Carpenters, xxi. Bakers. The Inst fonrtoon were called 
Lessor Aris; whoover was cnrolled or matriculated into one of 
these was said to rank with the lesser (andare per la minore); aid 
though there were in Florence many other trades than these, yet 
faving no guild of their own they were associated with one or 
ether of thone that I hare named. Each art had, as may still be 
seen, @ house or mansion, large and noblo, whore they assembled, 
‘office, and gave account of debit and erndit to all the 
smemibers of the guild! In processions and other public asseanblies 
the heads (for so tho chiofs of the several arts were called) had 
‘Shei place and precedence in order, Moreover, these arte at first 
Thad each an ensign for the defence, on occasion, of liberty with 
‘arms. Thole origin was when the poople in 1252 overcame the 
nobles (Grandi), and passed the Ordinances of Justice agains 
then, whoreby no nobloman could exercise any magistraay ; #0 
‘that euch of the patricians os desired to be able to hold office bal 
$6 enter the ranks of the poople, as did many great hoanes of 
quality, and matricalate into one of the arts, Which thing, while 
it partly allayed the civil strife of Florence, almest wholly ex- 
‘tinguished all noble feoling in tho soule of the Florentines; and 
the power and haughtinoss of the city were no lees abated than tho 
Fnsolence and pride of the nobles, who since then have never liftet 
‘up their hends again. Those arte, the grosier as well as the lessor, 
have varied in numbers at different thes ; and often have not only 
been rivals, but even foes, among thomselves; so mech so thet the 
Tomer aris once got it passed that the Gonfalonier should be ap- 
pointed only from their bedy. Yet after long dispute it was Gnally 
settled that the Gonfalonier could not be chosa from the lewer, 
but that he should always rank with the groster, and that in all 
ether offices and magistracios the lesser should always have « fourss 
and no more, Consequently of the sight Priors, 150 ween always 
‘of the lesser; of the Twelve, three; of the Sixteen, four; and 29 
on through all the magistracies. 
Asm consequence from what has been maid, it is eary to per~ 
eeive that all the inhabitants of Florence (by inhabltanta I mean 
those only who are really setiled Ubere, for of strangers, who nro 


* Mareo Vosearl, quoted lower dows, tatimates the property of the 
‘Arts wt 200,080 ducata, 





‘tributors are of toro sorts: for come, while they pay th 
‘not enjoy the citizenship (te. cannot abtend the 


they 
ttoemelves submitted to the sernting,{ or, if they bave adv 
far, have not been wpproved and nominated for eiliee. 


without 
sai cals ta ascakts [ober eae Mi 
bissioed ats Xe plana 9 esas ‘Tho one. 


Voucher ake weaid to rank with the lesaar; wl 
them Burghers of the Lesser. This distinction 
but not for the mame reason. 


things to which they give their minds In 
ruth their city i founded, and whorein their 


* For am caplanation of Sguittino and Sguittinare, ace a 
above. ‘ 
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exercived, they ever have been and still are reckoned not les trosty 
and tree than great and prodent: but besides trade, it is clear that 
the three most noble arts of painting, senlpture, and archisecture 
Ihave reached that degree of uupreme excellence in which wo find 
them now, ebiefly by the toil and by the skill of the Florentines, 
who have beautified and adorned not only their own city but also 
‘very rnagy others, with great glory and no small profit to them 
selves and to thoir country. Ani, sesing that the fear of being 
Ahold  Hhattorer should not prevent me from testifying to the troth, 
though thie will tun to the highest fame and honour of iy 
Borde and patrons, t say that all Italy, nay the whole world, owes it 
‘solely to the judgment and the generosity of the Medici that Greek 
Tettern were not extinguisbed to the grent injury of the human race, 
‘and that Latin Literature was restored to the incalculable profit of 
all men, 

‘Tinea wholly of opision opposod to that of some, who, because 
the Florentines are merchants, bold them for neither noble nor 
Righ-spirited, but for tame and low.' On the contrary, I have 
colton wondered with myself how It eould be that men who have 
‘been used from their childhood upwards for a paltry pro&t to carry 
ales of wool and baskets of sk like porters, and to stand like 
slaves all day and great part of the night at the loom, cosld 





climate, betwoen the fine alr of Arezzo and the thick alr of Pim, 
‘Compare, beworer, Varch!, quoted above, p. 191. The report af 


seereantile habits, and notices, precisely what Varehi here observes with 
aileniration; * 11 primi che governano lo staio ranno alle loro bettaghe 
i feln, «© gittati Hl lemté del mantello sopra fo spalle, pongonsl alle 
fsaviglia ¢ Invorano pubblicaments che ognuno li vede; of i figlineli loro 


The events of the Siege toast have surpulied Maive 
Fimeari. He sotion among other things, as a source of weaknens, the 

which were all within afew months destroyed by thts 
armies for tn pottic geod. 
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infianoe into their breasts the temperament of which I spoke. 
whowo shall well consider the nature and the ways of the | 


Itis indeed a common proverb that Florentian brains 
raean sither way; tho fools are exceeding simple, and the 
exeoeding prudent. 

‘Their mode of life ie aimple and frugal, but A 
ineredibly elean and neat; and it may be said with truth 


chants, who for the most part make but do not speod m 
with the moderation of orderly burghars, never exceed 


table and live like nobles, such as the Antinori, the Barto 
‘Tornabuoni, the Pazzi, tho Borgborini, the Gaddi, tho 
and among the Salviati, Piero d’ Alamanno and 
4! Jacopo, and somo othare. At Florence every one it 
his proper name or his surname: and the common & 
thero be nome markod distinction of rank or age, it. 
and not you; only to knights, doctors, and 

title of messere allownd ; to deetors that of macatra, t 
and to friars padre, True, however, in it that singe ¢ 
Court at Florence, first that of Giglio, the Car 

then that ofthe Cardinal ef Cortana, which enjoyed 
than the former, the manners of the city bare at 
fined —or sliall I xay more corrupt? 
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The Character of Alezender VI, from Quicciardini’s Storia 
Fiorentina, cap. 27. See Chap. vit. p. 828 above. 


Ho died Pepe Alexander, ut tho belght of glory and prosperity: 
about whom it must be known that he was m man of the utmost 
power and of great judgment and spirit, aa his actions and 

wiour showed. But as his first accession to the Papacy was 

and shamefil, secing he had bought with gold so high « 
station, in Uke manner his government disagreed not with this 
‘base foundation. There were in him, and in full measure, all 
‘ices both of fleah and spirit; nor could there be imagined in the 
‘ordering of the Church « rale so bed but that he put it into work. 
ing. He was most sensual towatd both sexes, keeping publicly 
‘women und boys, bat more especially toward women; and so far 
did he exceed afi measare that public opinion judged he knew 
Madonna Lacreia, his own daughter, toward whom be boro # 
most tender and boundless Jove. He wns exceedingly avaricious, 
not in keeping what be had sequired, but in getting now wealth : 
and where he saw a way toward drawing money, be had no respect 
whatever; in hie days were sold ms at auction all benofices, dir 
pensation, partons, bishopric cardinalahips, aod all court 
dignities: unto which matters he had appointed two or three men 
privy to his thought, exceeding pradent, who let thom out to the 
Wighost bidder. Te caused the death by poison of many cardinals 
find prelates, even among his intimates, those namely whom he 
noted to be rich in benefices and understood to have boarded 
mock, with the view of selzing on their wealth. His ereelty waa 
erent, seeing that by kis direction many were pat to violent death : 
nor was the ingratitude lors with which be caused the ruim of the 
Sforreschi and Colannesi, by whose favour he noquired the Pepacy. 
‘There was in him no religion, no keeping of his troth> he promised 
all things liberally, bat stood to nought but whet was useful to 
hiitmself: no care for justice, since In his days Bore was Hhe « den 
of thieves aod murderers: his ambition wax boandles, and such 
thas it grew in the mune measure a his state inervased: never- 
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theless, his sins mooting with no due punishment in this work, he 
was to the last of his days mout prosperous, While young and 
still almost a hoy, having Calixtas for his uncle, he wens mat 
Cardinal and then Vice-Chancellor: in which high place he eo 





awnch fear, the Venetians in jealouxy, amd the 
sont wae the might of a Pontiff whan ho hath a 


Spain. In one word he was more evil and more 


for maay ages peradrenture bad been sny pope before, 


APPENDIX IV 
Religious Revivals in Medieval Italy. See Chap. vill. 
P- B34 above, 


Tr wonld be unscientific to confound events of «uch Kuropean im- 
Portance sa the fowndation of the orders of & Francis and 
S. Dominio with the phenomena in question. Still it may bo 
remarked, that the sudden riso and the extraontinary assendency of 
the mendlcants and preschorn wers duo ina great measure to the 
senaitive and lively ixoagination of the Italians. The Popes of the 
first half of the Thirteonth century wore shrowd enough to discern 
‘the politieal and ecolesinstical importance of movements whieh 
meemod at first 10 owe their force to more fanatical rovivaliens. 
‘They calenlated on the intensely excitable tomperament of the 
‘Ttalian nation, and eenployed tho Francisoans and Dominicans as 
their militia fn the crusade agaisst the Empire and the bereticn 
Again, it is necommry to distingwish what wae easentially national 
from what was coamon to all Europeans in the Middle Ages 
‘Every country had {ts wandering hordes of flagellamts and penitente, 
Ste crusaders and ite pilgrims. The vast unsettled populations of 
mediawval Esrope, haunted with the reenrrant instinot of migration, 
and nightznaro-ridden by iroperious religions yearnings, poured 
flood after flood of fanatics upon the shores of Palestine. Half 
naked savages roamed, dancing and groaning and sooenging their 
flesh, from city to elty, under the stress of secni-bestial inspolnes. 
"Phan came the pericsl of organised pilgrimages ‘The celebrated 
shrinos of Europe—Rome, Compostella, Monte Gargano, Canterbery 
—acted like lightning-condnetors to the tempestaoas devotion of 
the mediaval races, like atoms to their overcharged imagination, 
In all these universal movernents the Italians hed their aleare; 
though being more advanced in civilination than the Northern 
peoples, they turned the crusules to commorelal account, anil 
maintained some moderntion in the fakir fury of their piety. Tt ix 
not, therefore, with Us general histor of religions enthusiaess in 
us Midilo Ages that we bave to do, but rather with those inur. 
hulitent canifertations of revivalists which were peculiar to the 
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Onn of the plotareaque figures ot the first belt of the 
iratnhesticet sept tniet 


Even the magistrates entreated hima to examine the #1 
their city, and to point out any alterations by which the 
the commonwoslth might be aesared, Having dene 


Sealas were about to reign, Vicenza, Mantua, 
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all placed themselves at the disposition of the monk, and prayed 
hhimm to reform their constitution. But it was not enough to restore 
peace to cach separate community, to reconcile household with 
housebold, and to efince tho miseries of civil discord. John of 
Vicenza aimed ot consolidating the Lombari cities in one 
commen bond. For this purposs he bade the bunghors of all the 
towns where ho had proached to meet him on tho plain of Paquara, 
in the conntry of Verona. The 28h of August was the day fixed 
for this great national assombly, More than four hundred 
‘thoumsod persous, according to the computation of Parisio di 
‘Cereta, appearod upon the sone. ‘This multitade included tho 
populations of Verona, Mantua, Brescia, Padua and Vicenza, 
marshalled under tholr several standards, togothor with contingenta 
furnished by Ferram, Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Bologna. Nor 
wat the asembly confined to the common folk. The bishops of 
these flourishing citios, the haughty Marquis of Esta, the Geree lord 
of Romano, and the Patriarch of Aquileia, obeyed tho invitation of 
the friar, Thero, on the banks of the Adige, and within sight of 
the Alps, John of Viconza asconded «pulpit that had bean pre- 
pared for him, and preached a sermon on the text, Pacem meam do 
wobis, pucem relinquo cobis, ‘Tho borrors of war, and the Christian 
duty of roconeilistion, formed the subject of his sermon, at the end 
of whieh he constrained the Lombards to ratify solemn league of 
‘enaity, vowing to eternal perdition all who should venture to bruak 
the same, and impreoating cursos on their erops, their vines, their 
eatile, and everything they had, Furthermore, be indoced the 
Marquis of Tete to take in marriage a daaghter of Alberico du 
Romano, Up to this moment John of Vieonna bad made a noble 
use of the strange power which he pomosed. But his succes 
fooms 10 have isrned his hosd. Instead of confining himself to 
the werk of pacification so well began, be now demanded to te 
waade bord of Vicenza, with the titles of Dake and Coant, and to 


first things be did, after altering the statutes of these burghs, was to 
burn sixty citizens of Verona, whem he had himself condetumed ax 
heretics, ‘The Paduana revolted against his tyranny, Obliged to 
have recourse to arima, be was beaten and pat in prison; and when 
be wna released, at the imterowstion of the Pope, ho found hie 
wonderti prestige wnnibsilated.* 

' The mort interesting scoounts of Fra Giovanni da Viernsa srt to 


Ma, 





thay 
And he, seeing tho concourse of the people, and | 


Galoazzo Visconti In 1859. Fra Jacopo made the 
he could for the city, and took no pains to seeuto 
Tie was consigned by the conquerors to the 

and died in the dungeons of a convent at Ve 
eanctity of an sustere life, and the eloquence 


be found in Muratest, vol. vili., is the Annals of 
Manrisios, 
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preacher of repentance, hai bees: strictly saboriiastel to political 
‘Alma in tho interest of republican Wberty. Fra Jneopo dosurves to 
rank with Savonarola; like Sarcarola, he fell a victim to the 


all his wabstance, entered the order of 5. pearing tee ye 
preach against the vices which wore flagrant in the great Italian 


so they did; amd he set fire thereto snd burned the whole.’ 
S Berrantino preached cnremittingly for ferty-two years in 
every quarter of Italy, and died st bust worn out with fatigue aod 
ticknem, ‘Of many enmuitios asd deaths of rae he wrought peace 
and removed deadly bstreds; and nemberlees princes, who has- 
bonred frmds to the death, ho reconciled, and restored tranquillity to 
many cities and peoples.’ A vivid picture of the method adopted 
by & Bernardino in his dealings with theew cities ie presented to 
ts by Graziani, the chronicler of Peragia: *On Sapternber 28, 1425, 


‘The deat authorities for the life amt setions of Fra Jacopo arm 
Matteo Villani, bha # and 9, and Peter Asarias, in his Chroside 


(Grwries, vol. bx.) 
- - - | 





the women sent all their falee hair and gewgawe 
of §. Franels, and the mon thoir dice, cards, | 
‘tho amount of many loads, Ani on Ootobor 29 1 
‘collected all these devitish things om the pineza, 


‘a kind of wooden castle betweon the fountain and | 
palace ; and in this be put all the said articles, and wet fi 


to preach in January. Ha was only 
* Seo Vespasiano, Vite di Cominé Tinstri, 
Archivio Storico, vol, xei. part |. pp. 313,514 
* Seo Graziani, pp. 565.08, 
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his fame was so great that he drew about 15,000 persons into the 
piazza to listen to him. ‘The etone pulpit, we may may in passing, 
is mill shown, from which these sermons wore delivered. Ih ix 
built into the wall of the Cathedral, and commands the whole 
square, Ttoberto da Lecce began by exhibiting « crucifix, which 


steps of the Cathedral. On Good Priday the friar ssembled 
all the citizens, and proached; and when the earo 
for the elevation of the crucifix, ‘thore issued forth from Sen 

Sant 


by this sight. They groaned and cried out,‘ Misericordia !* and 
many monks were made upon the spot, At last on April 7, Fra 
Roberto took his leave of the Perugians, erying as be went, ‘Le 


wonnded wore variously estimated; and all Rome soemed to be 


to weoping—fioree satellisor of the rival fnotions and workdly 
prelates lifting up their voice in concert with the friar who had 
touched their hearts” Another member of the Francisoan Order 
of Observance should be mentioned afer Pra Roberto, This was 
Giovanni ds Capistrano, of whose preaching at Brescia in 1451 we 


* Graziani, pp 807-001. 
+ Bee Jacobae Volaterrawen, Maratori, xxiii, pp. 19%, 106, 167. 











cath of ponce should be taken by the whole 
Allegretti’s account of the ceremony, which too 
‘night in the boantifal Cathedral of Siena, ta worthy 
“The conditions of the peace were then read, 
pages, together with an oath of the mos 


impreeationa, oxeommunisations, 
renunciation of benefits temporal and spiritaal, « 
goods, vowa, and so many other woos that to | 
Kenta che an 
salvation, but rather to the 
‘the said conditions; proms) 
being present, believe that never was made or | 
and horrible oath. Then the notaries of the 
on either side of the altar, wrote down th 
citizens, who swore upon the crucifix, for 
one, and évery couple of the one and the 


" Bee Isforia Breciana, Mi 
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and the bells clashed, and “ Te Deum landames™ was sang with the 
organs and the cholr while the oath was being taken. All thie 
happened between one and two hours of the night, with masny 
torches lighted. Now may God will that this be peace indeed, anid 
tranquillity for all citizens, whereof I doubi.'* The doubt of 


saiupe chronicler tells how it was believed that blood lind rained 
outside the Porta « Latorino, and that various visions of mints and 


eandles; and ‘ one ransomed prisoners, for an offering, ani another 
dowered a girl in marriage.” 

Tn Bologna in 1457 « similar revival took place on the ooeasion 
‘of an outbreak of the plague. *Flagellante went round the city, 
‘and when they came to » cross, they all cried with # loud voice; 
* Misericontia! misoricordia!” For eight days thare was a strict 
fant; the butchors shit their shops.’ What follows in the‘ Chronicle’ 
is comic: ' Meretrices ad concubita nallem ndmittebant, Ex eis 


sanguinem eenitterot."* Ferrara exhibited a like devotion in 1496, 
on even wlsrger scale, About this time the entire Ttalinn cation 
was panicstricken by the pawage of Charles VIEL, und by the 


war, and want that hed ever been since the world began.’ There 
fore they fasted, ard ‘the Dake of Ferrara fasted together with tha 
sebole of bis court.’ At the same time a proclamation wns made 
against swearing, games of hazard, and enlawfal trades: and i 
was enacted that the Jews should resusne their obooxions yellow 
gabendine with the O upom their broasta In 1160 theme edicts 
werv repeated. The condition of Italy had grows worse and worse: 
4it was necessary to besiege the salnta with still more energetic 


+ Bee Mezatori, vel. xxii, p. 899. 
© Arsies Bonomienses, Mur, xxiii, $90, 
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dorotion was in many cases ponitence, amity, and alteagiving, Corie 
goes on to observe: “However, men returned to a worse lifs than 
ever afler it was ower.’ Tt ia noticeable that Italy waa devastated 
in 1400 by « borrible plague; and it fs impossible not to believe 
that the crowding of so many penitents together on the highways 
and in tho cities Jed to this result. 

During the anarchy of Italy between 1404—the dato of the 
fnvasion of Charles VELI—and 1527—the dato of the sack of Rome 
—the voice of preaching friars and bermita was offen raised, and 
the effect wens always to drive the peoplo to a frenzy of rovivalistic 
piety. Milan was the contro of the military operations of the 
French, the Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Germans. No eity 
suffered more cracls, and in none were fanatical prophets received 
with greater superstition. In 1616 there appeared in Milan ‘a 
layman, large of stature, gsant, and beyoad moasare wild, withoot 
shoes, without shirt, barebended, with bristly hair nnd beard, and 
#0 thin that he seemed another Julian the bermii.” Ho Bved on 
water nod snilles-seed, slept on the bare earth, rofiesed wlins of all 
sorte, and presched with wonderfal authority. In spite of the op- 
position of the Archbishop and Chapter, he chose the Duome for 
his theatre; and there he denqanced the vices of the priests and 
monks to vast congregations of eager Esteners. In a werd, ho 
engaged in open warfare with the elegy on their own ground. 
Bat they of course proved too strong for him, and be was driven 
out of the city, Io wor » mative of Sens, aged thirty.’ We may 
compare with this picturesque apparition of Jeronimo im Milan 
what Varchi says about the prophets who haumted Hoeno like hirds 
of evil ocuen in the first years of tho pontificate of Clement VET. 
‘Not only friars from the pulpit, but hermits on the piazza, went 
about prenching aod predicting the ruin of Italy and tho ead of 
the world with wild cries and threats"? In 1523 Milan behold the 
spectacle of @ parody of the old preachers, There appeared » 
‘certain Frate di, Marco, whoen the people beld for « saint, and 
‘who ‘ebcouraged the Milanewo against the French, exying if was a 
awerit with Jesus Christ to slay those Princhmen, and that they 


*'See Prato and Burigoxzo, Arch. Stor, vol. 18. pp. 857, 431 I te 
here worth noticing that Siemt, the city of civil distort, was also the 
‘city of frenetic piety: The names of 8. Caterina, § Bernaniino, ad 
Bemando Tolesiei ocesr to the mind. 

* Storia Piorestina, wal Lp. ST. 











during the Middle Agos and the Renaissance. 
4 Arch. Stor, vol. itp. 448, 
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from what hae boon said atout John of Vicenza, Jacopo del 
Bussolaro, §. Bermantino, Roberto da Lecce, Giovanni della Marca, 
and Fra Capistrano, that Savonarola was by no means an extre- 
ordinary phenomenon in Italian history, Combining the methods 
‘end the aims of all these men, amd remaining within the sphere of 
their conceptions, he impressed » rile, whieh had been often played 
in the chief Malian towns, with the stasp of his peculiar gynias, 
Tt was a source of woaknoes to him in his eombat with Alexander VI. 
that he could not rise above the monnstic ideal of the prophet 
which prevailed in Ttaly, or grasp one of those regenerative 
conceptions which formed the motive force of the Reformation, 
‘The inherent defects of all Italian revivale, spasoodic in their 
Paroxysms, vehement while they lasted, but transient in their 
‘eects, ure exhibited upon m tragic seale by Savonaroln, What 
strikes us, after stadying the rovords of these movements in Italy, 
is chiefly their want of true mental eoergy. ‘The momentary eifect 
Produced in groat cities Hike Florence, Milan, Verona, Pavia, 
Bologna, and Perugia is quite oat of proportion to the slight 
intellectual power exerted by the prophet in each case. He has 
nothing really new or life-giving to communicate, He preaches 
indeod Lhe duty of repentance and charity, institutes = reform of 
flaring moral abuses, and works as foreibly as be can pon the 
imagination of his sedience. But be seta no current of fresh 
thought in taotion, ‘Therefare, whwa his personal influence was 
nce forgotton, he Keft mo mark upom the mation he wo deeply 
agitated. We can only wonder that, in many cases, he obtained so 
complete an ascandesey in the politiea! werld. All this is as true 
of Savonarola as it is of 8. Bernardino, It is this which removes 
him #0 itoxueasurably frosn Hoss, from Wesley, and from Lusher, 








Tife and for whose sake be had helped to enslave Ft 
rospect this species of fidelity, or to feal 
who wero 40 cruelly disappointed of ah 


Francesco Vettori held offices of r 
ocoasions in the Commonwealth ef Florwnoe. Th 
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tador to the Emperor Maximilian, residemt ambassailor at the 
Courts of Julius and Leo, ambassador together with Filippo Streexi 
to the Court of Francis I, ani orator at Born on the election of 
Clermeut. He had therefore, like Machiavelli and Guiceiardini, the 
best opportunities of forming & correet judgment of the men whose 
characters he weighed in his ‘Sommario,’ and of obtaining « 
faithful account of tho eventa which he related. He deserves « 
place upon the ruster-roll of Hierary steloemen mentioned by me 
in Chapter v.; nor showld I have ornitted him from the eoumpany of 
Segni and Varchi, had not his history been exclusively deveted to 
an carlior period than theirs. At the sam time he wasn intimate 
friend both of Guioviantini and Machiavelli, Some of the most 
precious compositions of the latter mre letters addromsed from 
Florence or San Casciano to Francesco Vettori, at the time 
when the ex.wnr-secretary was attetupting to gaia the favonr ef the 
Medici, ‘The clairvoyance and acuteness, the cynical philosophy 
of life, the definite jodgumest of men, the ebear comprehension of 
events, which we trace in Machiavelli, are to be found is Vettori, 
Vettori, however, had none of Machiavelli's genias. What le writes 
Ix, thorefore, valunble ne proving that the Machiavellian philosophy 
wns not pecslinr to that great man, bat was shared by many 
inferior thinkers. Florentine culture wt the nnd of the fifteenth 
‘century ealminated in these statists of hard brain and stony hearts, 
who oaly aw the bad in human nature, bui whe were not led by 
eyniciem or seepticisan to lose their interest im the game of polities, 

Tn the dedication of the ‘ Sommario della Storia a’ Talia ' to 
Francesco Scarf, Vettori myn that be ccmpored it at hia vill, 
whither ho retired in 1627, I do mot purpose to oxtmet portions of 
the historical narrative contained in this sketeb; to do so indeed 
wonld be to transoribe the whole, so elowely and woccinetly is it 
writtes ; but rather to quote the passages which throw » light Opon 
‘the opinions of Mochiavelli nnd Guicciardini, or confirm the views 
‘of mon and morals adopted in my previous ebapters, 

After touching om the sek of Prato and the consternation which 
ensued in Florence, Vettori deseribes the return of the Medici in 
1512, Giuliano, the son of Lometseo, wae the first to appear: after 
hater carne tho Cardinal Giovanni, and Giukiano’s son Giallo.’ The 
elder acvong their partisans perecaded them to call a Parlumento 
end asmmo the government in earnest. On September 16, 


* Giovanni ard Giulio were afterwards Leo X_ and Clement VII. 








government. 
criterion is the personal quality of the senbitious 
Passing to what be says about Leo Xf 


+P. 398, 








citizens wore not troabled with taxes; and this is the chief way to 
please » people, seeing their affection for » prince is meamred 
hy the good they gut from him.’ ‘Taking this opinion of Lorenso, 
Gt is possible for Vettori in another place to may of him ihat 
“be governed Florence like a citizen ;" and on the occasion of his 
death in 1520, be passes what amounts to & panegyric on hiv 
character. ‘His death wan » misfortune for Florence, which it 
‘woald be difficult to descrite. Though young he had the qualities 
‘of virtuous maturity. He bore @ real aSeotioa toward the citizens, 
was parsimonious of the monoys of the Commune, prodigal ef his 
own; while « foe to vice, be was mot too severe om those who erred, 
‘Though be began his nsilimry life as twenty-three, he always bare 
the euiras of a tman-atarme epon his shoulders day and olght 
on active service. He uleps very ttle, was sober in his diet, 
‘emparate in love, The Florentines did not love him, beesuse it le 


*P. 300. 7h *P. 306, 
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Baglioni, and the Petrucci; and though he tock care to attend 
public services and to fast mere than etiquette required, noboily 
believed in him, Vettori's comment reais like an echo of 
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I could 
upon their other vices ; bat it ls enough to allude to these, without 


Canosa, Bishop of Tricarico, made terms with Francie afer 
Marignanc,* and traces Leo's fatal allinnce with Charles V. in 1620 
be the inducnce of Jeronimo Adorno.* The secret springs of Leo's 


easy for him to kewp 1,000 ducats together wx for a stone to fly into 
the air by ite own weight.’* When the news of the capture of 
‘Milan reached him on November 27, 1030, Leo was at the Villa 
Maglians in the neighbourhood of Hore" Whether be took cold 
88s window, or whether his anxiety and jealousy disturbed his 
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away satisfied; accordingly he made eo many | 
people with such great expectations, thas it bye 
thom. 


dedication to the * Sommario" he apologised in. 
high opinion recorded of this Pope. Yet the: 
Joaves upon our mind by what he writes i 80 | 
+P, 339, * PSL 
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make it clear what Clement's foes babitoally sald against him. Ho 
remarks, as one excuse for lis il-success in office, that he wuc- 
ceeded to » Papacy ruined by the prodigality in war and peace of 
Leo.' As knight of Hbodes, as governor of Florence, and as 
Cardinal, Clemont had shown himself an able man. Fortune 
heaped her fivours on him then As soon as he was made Pope, 
sho veered round, ‘From o puissant and rempected Cardinal, he 
became a feeble and disoredited Pope’ His firet onre wns to 
provide for the government of Florence. In order to arrive at « 
decision, be asked course! of the Florentine orators and four other 
anny ape terre baron e bepeton, se! 
entrust the sity to the Cardinal of Cortona in 

Ippolito and Alesandro, the young bastards of the Madisi.* wat 
ton nearly,’ says Vottori, ‘are flatterors, and say what they believe 


opinion of the Marquis of Poseara, who waa, be hints, guilty of 
first terning a favourable ear to Moroni’s plot amd then of 
discovering the whole to his masters A fow days after his breach 
of faith with the Milanese, ho fell (1) and died. ‘He wes a man 


APSR UP. SCR Thay were 14 and 18 yar of apy capacity 
* Pp, 358, 330, P. 363, 
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Hic romeal to code Burgundy to Charles was jast and patriotic, 
‘That he broke his faith was no crime; for, though @ man enght 
rather to die than forswear himself, yet bis rst duty is to God, bie 
wocond to bis country. Feancie waa clearly acting for the benedi 
of his kingdom; and had he not left his two sons as hostages 
Spain? The whole defence i a good piece of special pleading. 
and might be used to illustrate the chapter on the Faith of Princes 
in the * Principe.” 

By far the most striking passage in Vettori's' Soenmario" & the 
description of the march of Frundsberg’s and De Bourbea's army 
upon Kome.* He makes it clear to what extent the calamity of 
the sack was due to the selfishness and cowantice of the Ttallan 
Princes, First of all the Venotians refused to offer any obstacles 
Defore the passage of the Po, feeling that by doing so they might 
draw trooble on their own provinces. Then the Duke of Ferrara 
snpplied the Lutherans with artillery, of which they hitherto had 
stood in need. Tho first uae they mado of thelr firo-arma was to 
ahoot the best captain in Italy, Giovanni de’ Medici of the Black 
Bands. The Duke of Urbino, the Marquis of Saluszo, and Guide 
Rangoni watehed them cross the river ani [procesd) by aaa ati 
through the district of Blacenza, ‘following them like Tsequeys 
waiting on their lords.” The same thing happenod at Parma and 
Modons, whilo the Duke of Perrara kept Grigio 
with food and money. Clement meanwhile was penniless in 
Rome. Rich as the city was, he had so wttorly loet eredit that be 
dared not nak for loans, and was 40 feeble that be could mot roby 
‘The Colonnosi, moreover, who hnd recently plandored the Vaticas, 
kept him in a rtate of terror. As the invaclers, now commaniled by 
the Conssable de Bourbon, approached ‘Tuscany, the youth of 
Florence demanded to be armed in dofence of their hearths and 
homes, The Cardinal of Cortona, fearing a popular rising, refnsed 
to grant their request. A riot broke ont, umd tho Mediet were 
threatened with expulsion: but by the aid of infvential citizens s 
rovolution was averted. The Constablo, avoiding Florence amd 
Siena, marched etraight on Rome, etill watched but 
the armics of the League. Ho loft his artillery em the road, § 
os ia woll known, carried the walls of Rome by assault on 
morning of May 8, dying himmelf at the moment of vislory. 
what has just boon rapidly narrated, i will be sean how 
abject was the whole of Italy at this moment, when « band 


1 Pp. 872-52, 













givens 40 etriking « picture of the anck, that a translation of it will 
form a fit conclesion to this volume. ‘The soldiers slew at 
pleawsre ; pillaged the houses of the miditle classes and stall folk, 
the yalaces of the nobles, the convents of both sexes and the 
cherebes, They made prisoners of men, women, and even of 
Hitle children, without regard to age, or vows, or any other claim 


which ansounted tos san that, if set down, would win no credence, 
Lat any one consider through how many years the money of all 
‘Christendom bad boon Sowing into Rome, and staying there in 
great meaaure ; Jot bin remember the Cantinals, Bishops, Prelates, 
and public otters, the wealthy merchants, both Roenan and 
foreign, velling at high prices letting their houses at dear rents, 
and paying nothing in the way of taxes; lot bit call to mind the 
artisans, the poorer folk, the prostitutes; sod be will judge that 
never was city sxcked of which the memory remains, whenee 
greater store of treasure could be drawn. Thoagh Rome has at 
ether times been taken and pillaged, yet never before was it the 
Home of our days. Moroover, the axck insted ws long that what 
might not perhaps Lave been discovered on the first day, sooner or 
Jater enme to light. This dimster was an example to ike workl 
that men proud, avaricious, enviews, murderous, lastfal, bypo- 
eritical, eannot long preserve thelr stato. Nor can it be donied 
that the inhabitants of Rome, especially the Ronsans, were stained 
with all these vices ard with many greater.’ 
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